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TO THE READER. 



I KNOW ther's a heap of truth in what some old 
codger ses about '< to the makin of many books ther 
aint no eend, and much readin is a wearin out of the 
brains," and I don't blame the publick for holdin all 
writers to a countability for pesterin 'em with new 
books. But a rite good excuse amounts to a justifi- 
cation, in some cases, and that's what I'm drivin at 
now. 

In the fust place, this book of letters was rit jest to 
oblige a frend, and to give variety to a weekly news- 
paper. They was rit off and on, at -odd times, when- 
ever any thing turned up to write about, and I had 
time to put it in a letter — without any rangement, 
or any notion that they would ever be red out 
of Georgia. But ther was such a call for 'em, that 
the papers soon gave out, and thttMnter turned in 
and printed a edition in pamphleMmh— but a thou- 
sand copies wasn't a primin^-tKef was all gone in 
no time, and every body said I ought to have some 
more printed, with all my other letters in 'em. Well, 
I begun to think, shore enough, ther was " a tide in 
the affairs of men," and, sense I was afloat as an au-^ 
ther, I mought as well take advantage of the "flood" 
and see what it would " lead" to. So I jest set to 
work and gathered up the letters what I've rit sense 
the first pamphlet was printed, and git a Filladelfy 
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8 TO THE READER. 

publisher to do 'em all up in fust rate style, with pic« 
ters to match. 

Now that's the whole truth about my book, which 
I hope will be satisfactory to all. I know ther aint 
80 much botherment of the brains involved, neither 
in the writin nor the readin of my book, as ther is 
in ** Letters from under a Bridge," but if it will serve 
to draw a few nails out of your coffin, by makin you 
laugh, they will serve a equally benevolent purpose 
by puttin a few dollars in the pocket of 

Your friend, til deth 

Joseph JoNSf* 



PREFACE. 



Sense my frend Mr. Thompson has made a book 
out of my letters, I spose I must put a preface to it ; 
for that and the bind in and the title-page is the most 
important part of a book now-a-days — and one with- 
out a preface in frunt would be like a log cabin with 
no string hangin out at the dore. People can git 
along without the cider, if they can only git into the 
house — and so they can do without the sense in a 
book if they can only have some sort of a interduction 
to its contents. 

Well, I do blieve if I was a author I would sooner 
rite a dozen books nor one preface ; it's a great deal 
easier to rite a heap of nonsense than it is to put 
a good face on it after it's rit— and Idon't know when 
I've had a job that's puzzled me so much how to be- 
gin it. I've looked over a whole heap of books to 
see how other riters done, but they all seem to be 
about the same thing. They ail feel a monstrous de- 
sire to benefit the public one way or other — some is 
anxious to tell all they know about certain matters, 
jest for the good of the public — some wants to edify 
the public — some has been swaded by frends to give 
ther book to the public — and others has been induced 
to publish ther ritins jest for the benefit of futer gene- 
rations — but not one of 'em ever had a idee to make 
a cent for themselves ! Now, none of these excuses 
don't zactly meet my case. I don't spose the public— 
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cept it is them as is courtin — will be much benefited 
by readin -my letters — I'm sure Mr. Thompson 
wouldn't went to all the expense jest to please his 
frends, and for my part I'm perfectly willin to let 
posterity rite ther own books. So I don't see any 
other way than to jest come rite out with the naked 
truth — and that is, that my hook was made jest a pur- 
pose to sell and make money. Ther aint a single lie 
in tSe l)ook, and I'm termined ther shant be none in 
the preface. 

When Mr. Thompson fust rit me word he was 
gwine to put my letters in a book, I felt sort o' skeer- 
ed, for fear them bominable criticks mought take 
hold of it and tare it all to flinders — as they always 
nabs a' most every thing that's got a kiver on ; but 
when I come to think, I remembered ther was two 
ways of gittin into a field — under, as well as over the 
fence. Well, the criticks is like a pretty considerable 
high fence round the public taste, and books gits into 
the world of letters jest as hogs does into a later 
patch — some over and some under. Now and then 
one gits hung, and the way it gits peppered is dis- 
tressin — but them that gits in under the fence is jest 
as^safe as them that gits in over. Seein as I' is per- 
fectly satisfied with the under route, I dont thiok the 
criticks will tackle my book — if they does all I can 
say is, I give 'em joy with ther small potaters. 

Joseph Jones. 

Fineville, (Ga.) JlprU 10, 1843, 
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MAJOR JONES'S LETTERS. 



LETTER L 



Pineville, May 28th, 1842. 

To Ma. Thompson : — Dear Sir — ^Ever sense yon 
was down to Pineville, it's been on my mind to rite 
you a letter, but the boys lowed Pd better not, cause 
you mought take me off bout my spellin and diction- 
ary. But something happened to me tother night, 
so monstrous provokin, that I can't help tellin you 
about it, so you can put other young chaps on ther 
gard. It all come of chawin so much tobacker, and 
I reckon I've wished there was no sich plagy stuff, 
more'n five hundred times sense it happened. 

You know the Stallins^ lives on the plantation in 
the summer and goes to town in the winter. Well, 
Miss Mary Stallins, who you know is the darlinest 
gal in the county, come home tother day to see her 
folks. You know she's been to the Female College, 
down to Macon, for most a year now. Before she 
went, she used to be jest as plain as a old shoe, and 
used to go fishin and hucklebenyin with us, with 
nothin but a calico sun-bonnet on, and was the 
wildest thing you ever saw. Well, I always used 
to have a sort of a sneakin notion of Mary Stallins , 
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12 MAJOR Jones's courtship. 

and so when she come, I brushed up, and was ter- 
mined to have a rite serious talk with her bout old 
matters ; not knowin but she mought be captivated 
by some of them Macon fellers. 

So, sure enough, off I started, unbeknowin to 
anybody, and rode rite over to the plantation — (you 
know ours is rite jinin the widder Stallinses.) Well, 
when I got thar, I felt a little sort o' sheepish ; but I 
soon got over that, when Miss Carline said, (but she 
didn't mean me to hear her,) « There, Pinny, (that's 
Miss Mary's nick-name, you know,) there's your 
bo come." 

Miss Mary looked mighty sort o' redish when I 
shuck her hand and told her howdy ; and she made a 
sort of a stoop over and a dodge back, like the little 
gals does to the school-marm, and said <<Good 
evenin, Mr. Jones," (she used to always call me jest 
Joe.) 

« Take a chair, Joseph," said Miss Carline ; and 
we sot down in the parlor, and I begun talkin to 
Miss Mary bout Macon, and the long ride she had, 
and the bad roads, and the monstrous hot weather, 
and the like. 

She didn't say much, but was in a mighty good 
humor and laughed a heap. I told her I never seed 
sich a change in anybody. Nor I never did. Why, 
she didn't look Uke the same gal — good gracious ! 
she looked so nice and trim — jest like some of them 
pictures what they have in Mr. Graham's Magazine — 
with her hair all komed down longside of her face, 
as slick and shiny as a mahogany burow. When 
she laughed she didn't open her mouth like she used 
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to ; and she set up strait and still in her chair, and 
looked so different, but so monstrous pretty ! I ax'd 
her a heap of questions, bout how she liked Macon, 
and the Female College, and so forth ; and she told 
me a heap bout 'em. But old Miss Stallins and 
Miss Carline and Miss Kesiah, and all of 'em, kep 
aU the time mterruptin us, axin bout mother— if she 
was well, and if she was gwine to the Spring church 
next Sunday, and what luck she had with her soap, 
and all sich stuff — and I do beUeve I told the old 
woman more'n twenty times that mother's old turky- 
hen was settin on fourteen eggs. 

Well, I wasn't to be backed out that-a-way — so I 
kep it a goin the best I could, til bimeby old Miss 
StaUins let her knitin fall three or four times, and 
then begun to nod and snap back like a fishia-pole 
that was all the time sitin bites. I seed the s^als 
lookin at oneanother and pinchm oneanothSs 
elbows, and Miss Mary said she wondered what 
time it was, and said the College disciplines, or 
somethin like that, didn't low late hours. I seed 
how the game was gwine— but howsumever, I kep 
talkin to her like a cotton gin in packin time, as hard 
as I could clip it, til bimeby the old lady went to 
bed, and arter a bit the gals all cleared, and left 
Miss Mary to herself. That was jest the thing I 
wanted. 

Well, she sot on one side of the fire-place, and I 
sot on tother, so I could spit on the hath, whar ther 
was nothin but a Ughterd chunk bumin to give Ught. 
Well, we talked and talked, and I know you would 
like to hear all we talked about, but that would be 
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too long. When I'm ver)* interested in any thing, 
or git bother'd about anything, I can't help chawin 
a heap o' tobacker, and then I spits uncontionable, 
specially if I'm talkin. Well, we sot thar and 
talked, and the way I spit, was larmen to the crick* 
ets ! I axed her if she had any bos down to Macon. 

" Oh, yes," she said, and then she went on and 
named over Matthew Matix, Nat. Filosofy, Al. Geber, 
Retric Stronomy, and a whole heap of fellers, that 
she'd been keepin company with most all her time. 

"Well," ses I, "I spose they're mazin poplar 
with you, aint they. Miss Mary?" for I felt mighty 
oneasy, and begin to spit a great deal worse. 

" Yes," ses she, " they're the most interestin com- 
panions I eyer had, and I am anxious to resume 
.their pleasant sciety." 

I tell you what, that sort o' stumped me, and I 
spit rite slap on the chunk and made it " iSicker and 
flare" like the mischief; it was a good thing it did, 
for I blushed as blue as a Ginny squash. 

I turned my tobacker round in my mouth, and 
spit two or three times, and the old chunk kep up a 
most bominable fiyin. 

« Then I spose your gwine to forget old acquaint- 
ances," ses I, " sense you's been to Macon, mong 
them lawyers and doctors ; is you. Miss Mary ? You 
thinks more of them than you does of anybody else, 
I spose." 

« Oh," ses she, « I am devoted to them — I think 
of them day and night !" 

That was too much — ^it shot me right up, and I 
8ot as stiL as could be for more'n a minute. I never 
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So I had lo rpil, anil alup il went, r le on the lightwood 

cjiunk, and out il went, "p«nf I" 
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felt SO warm behind the ears afore in ail my life. 
Thunder ! how my blood did bile up all over me, 
and I felt like I could knock Matthew Matix into a 
greas-spot, if he'd only been thar. Miss Mary sot 
widi her handkercher up to her face, and I looked 
rite into the fire-place. The blue blazes was runnin 
round over the old chunk, ketchin hold here and 
lettm go diar, sometimes gwine most out, and then 
blazin up a little — I couldn't speak — I was makin 
up my mind for tellin her the siteation of my hart — 
I was jest gwine to tell her my feelins, but my mouth 
was full of tobacker, so I had to spit, and slap it 
went, rite on the Ughtwood chunk, and out it went, 
spang t 

I swar, I never did feel so in all my bom days, 
I didn't know what to do. 

« My Lord, Miss Mary," ses I, « I didn't go to 
do it — jest tell me the way to the kitchen, and I'll 
go and git a light." 

But she never said nothin, so I sot down agin, 
thinkin she'd gone to get one herself, for it was 
pitch dark, and I couldn't see my hand afore my 
&ce. 

Well, I sot thar and rummated, and waited a long 
time, but she didn't come, so I begun to think 
maybe she wasn't gone. I couldn't hear nothin, nor 
I couldn't see nothin ; so bimeby ses I, very low, 
for I didn't want to wake up the famUy-^^s^es. I, 

« Miss Mary ! Miss Mary !" but nobody ^pswered. 

Thinks I, what's to be done ? I tiyed agin. 

"Miss Mary! Miss MaryP* Si^s Ij bi^t it "VW 
no use. 
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LETTER n. 

Pinevine, Au^st 23, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — The « Soulhera 
Miscellany," what you sent me, is received, and is 
jest the thing. It had that letter what I rit you 
down in Macon, only in larger letters, so our folks 
^ould read it a great deal better. 

Miss Mary's home now, and things is tuck all 
sorts of a turn lately, sense I quit chawin tobacker 
and tuck to ritin literature. I went down to Macon 
to the zamination, whar I got a heap of new kinks ; 
but I havn't time to tell you nothin bout that now, 
as our muster comes on next Friday. You know I's 
Majer, and things is in a most bominable snarl down 
here bout this time. I seed your piece to corres- 
pondents, whar you said you hoped Majer Jones 
would rite for your columns, and I wanted to teC 
you that you mought spect to hear from me every 
now and then, if you lUces my ritins. I felt a little 
sort o' scared at fust ; but all my quaintances as had 
read my letter to you, advise me to go a-head and 
be a literaiy caracter, and as you want me to rite 
for the " Miscellany," I'm termined to do what I kin 
to rais the literature of Pineville. 

If nothin hapens at the muster — ^for there's some 
monstrous fractious caracters down in our beat, and 
fliey musn't come a cavortin Jaout me when I give 
orders, like they did round Samwel Cockrum, pullin 
him ojBT his hors and puttin him on the fence, and 
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fyin things to his hors's tail, or I'll put every devil 
of 'em under the rest — if nothin don't turn up to 
pervent, you may spect a letter from me for your 
next paper. No more from 

Your frend, till deth, Jos. Jones. 



LETTER m. 

Pineville, Aug. 29th, 1842. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — Jest as I spected, 
1. nly a thunderin sight wurse ! You know I said in 
my last that we wer gwine to have a.betallion mus- 
ter in Pineville. Well, the muster has tuck place, 
and I reckon sich other doins you never heam of 
afore. • 

I come in town the nite afore, with my regimentals 
in a bundle, so they couldn't be siled by ridin, and 
as soon as I got my breckfast, I begun rigin out for 
the muster. I had a bran new pair of boots, made 
jest a purpose, with long legs to 'em, and a shaper- 
debraw, with one of the tallest kind of red fethers 
in it, a blu cloth regimental cote, all titivated off 
with gold and buttons, and a pair of yeller britches 
of the finest kind. Well, when I went to put 'em 
on, I couldn't help but cuss all the tailors and shoo- 
makers in Georgia. In the fust place, my britches 
like to busted and wouldn't reach more'n half way 
to my jacket, then it tuck two niggers and a pint 
of soap to git my oKts on ; and my coat had tail 
CDuff fi:>r a bed-quilt, and stood rite strait out behind 
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24 MAJOB JONESES COURTSHIP. 

crowd, and all I knowed was, I was whirlin, and 
pilchin, and swingin about in the smoke and fire till 
I cum full length rite smack on the ground, " in all 
the pride, pomp, and circumstances of glorious 
war," as Mr. Shakspear ses. 

Lucky enough I didn't git hurt ; but my cote was 
split clear up to the coUer, my yaller britches busted 
all to flmders, and my shaperdebraw and fether all 
nocked into a perfect mush. Thunder and lightnin ! 
thinks I, what must be man's feelins in a rale battle, 
whar they're shootin in good yeamest ! Cum to find 
out, it was all a mistake; the men didn't know 
nothing bout military ticktacks, and thought I ment 
a regular forth of July salute. 

I had to lay by my regimentals — but I know'd my 
caracter was at stake as a oflScer, and I tarmined to 
go on with the muster. So I told Skinner and Cul- 
lers to git the men strate agin, and when they was 
all in a line I sorted 'em all out. The fellers what 
had guns I put in firunt, them what had sticks in the 
rare, and them what had no shoes, down to the bot- 
tum by themselves, so nobody couldn't tramp on ther 
tose. A good menny of 'em begun to forgit which 
was ther rite hand and which was tlier left; and 
sum of 'em begun to be very diffikil to manage, so 
I termined to march 'em rite out to a old field, whar 
they couldn't git no more licker, specially sense I 
was bleeged to wear my tother clothes. 

Well, arter I got 'em all fixed, ses I, « Music J 
quii^k time ! by the rite flank, ^e left, march !" they 
stood fer bout a minit lookin at me — "by flank 
mar-r-r-ch !" ses I, as loud as I could holler. Then 




— " And all I knowed irtw 1 wae vh rl n and p loh n and 
■w g u &buut D Ihe smoke and fire t II I cam full length nghl 
auuck on the ground 
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they begun lookin at one another and hunchin one 
another with ther elbows, and the fust thmg I know'd 
they was all twisted up in a snarl, goin both ways 
at both ends, and all marchm through other in the 
middle, in all sorts of belter skelter fashion. « Halt !'* 
ses I, " halt ! wher upon yeath is you all gwine !" — 
and thar they was, all in a huddle. They knowed 
better, but jest wanted to bother me, I do bUeve. 

" Never mind," ses I, « gentlemen, we'll try 
that revolution over a^." So when I got 'em 
all strait a^, I splained it to 'em, and gin 'em 
the word so they could imderstand it-^" For- 
ward march !" ses I, and away they went, not all 
together, but two by two, every feUer waitin til his 
turn cum to step, so fore the barefoot ones got started, 
I couldn't hardly see to tother eend of the betaUion. 
I let 'em go ahead til we got to the old field, and 
then I tried to stop 'em ; but I had 'em in gangs all 
over the field in less than no time. " Close up !" 
ses I, as loud as I could holler ; but they only stood 
and looked at me like they didn't know what I 
meant. « Git into a strait line again," ses I. That 
brung 'em aU together, and I told 'em to rest a while, 
before I put 'em through the manuel. 

Bout this time out cum a whole heap of fellers 
with sum candidates, and wanted I should let 'em 
address the betallion. I told 'em I didn't care long 
as they didn't kick up no row. Well, the men wer 
all high up for hearin the speeches of the candidates, 
and got roimd 'em thick as flies round a fat gourd. 
Ben Ansley — ^he's the poplarest candidate down here 
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— ^begun the show by gittin on a stump, and takin 
his hat off rite m the brilin hot sun. 

« Feller-citizens," ses he, "I spose you all know 
as how my friends is fetched me out to represent 
this county in the next legislater — I am posed to 
counterfit money and shinplasters ; I am posed to 
abolition and free niggers, to the morus multicaulis 
and the Florida war, and all manner of shecoonery 
whatsumever! If I's lected your respectable re- 
presentation, I shall go in for good munny, twenty 
cents for cotton, and no taxes, and shall go for 
bolishin prisonment for debt and the Central Bank. 
I hope you'll all cum up to the poles of the lection, 
and vote Uke a patriot for your very humble servant 
— ^Amen." 

Then he jumped down and went round shakin 
hands. " Hurra for Ben Ansley ! Ansley for ever !" 
shouted every feller. " Down with the cussed bank 
— devil take the shinplasters and all the rale-roads!" 
ses Captain Skinner. " Silence for a speech from 
Squire Pettybone !" « Hurra for Pettybone !" 

Squire Pettybone was a litde short fat man, what 
had run afore, and knowed how to talk to the boys. 

"Frends and feller-citizens," ses he, "I's once 
more a candidate for your sufferins, and I want to 
splain my sentiments to you. You've jest beam a 
grate deal bout the Central Bank. I aint no bank 
man — ^I'm posed to all banks — ^but I is a frend 
to the pore man, and is always reddy to stand up for 
his constitutional rites. When the Central Bank put 
out its munny it was good, and rich men got it and 
made use of it when it was good ; but now they 
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want to buy it in for less nor what it's worth to pay 
ther dets to the tank, and they is tiyin to put it 
down, and make the pore man lose by it. What 
does they want to put the bank down for, if it aint 
to cheat the pore man who's got sum of it ? If I's 
lected, I shall go for makin the banks redeem ther 
munny in silver and gold, or put every devil of 'em 
mto the penitentiary to makin nigger shoes. I's a 
hard munny man and in favor of the Vetos. I goes 
for the pore man agin the rich, and if you lect me 
that's what I mean to do." 

Then he begun shakin hands all round. " Hurra 
for Squire Pettybone! hurra for the bank and the 

veto!" shouted some of the men "Hurra for 

Ansley ! d — ^n the bank!" " Silence for Mr. John- 
son's speech!" "Hurra for Harrison!" "Hurra 
for the Vetos !" " Hurra for Jackson ! I can lick 
any veto on the ground !" " Silence !" " Hurra 
for Ansley, d — ^n the bank !" " Whar's them vetos 
what's agin Ansley — ^let me at 'em!" "Fight! 

fight ! make a ring ! make a ring !" " Whoop !" 

hollered Bill Sweeny, i<I'm the blossom — go it 

shirttail !" " Hit 'em. Sweeny !" " Tention, Be- 

tallion !" ses I, but it want no use — ^they was at it 
rite in the middle and all round the edges, and I 
know'd the quicker I got out of that biUn the better 
for my wholsum. Thar they was, up and down, 
five or six in a heap, roUin over and crawlin out 
from under, bitin and scratchin, gougin and strikin, 
Idckin and cussin, head and heels all through other, 
none of 'em knowin who they hurt or who hurt 
them — ^all the same whether they hit Ansley or veto, 
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the blossum or Pettybone. The candidates was 
runnin about pullin and haulin, sftid tryin ther best 
to stop it ; but you couldn't hear nothin but cussin, 
and " bank" and " veto," and " let me at 'em," « I'm 
your boy," "let go my eyes!" and sich talk for 
more'n twenty minits, and then they only kep 'em 
apart by holdin 'em off like dogs till they got dun 
pantin. 

It want no use to try to get 'em into line agin. 
Some of 'em had got manuel exercise enuff, and 
was knocked and twisted out of ali caracter, and it 
would be no use to try to put 'em through the manuel 
in that situation. Lots of 'em had ther eyes bunged 
up so they couldn't " eyes right !" to save 'em, so I 
turned 'em over to ther captains, accordin to law, 
and aint sponsible for nothin that tuck place after I 
left. No more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I ment to tell you bout my visit to Macon 
in this letter, but I's ben so flustrated bout this 
blamed muster, that I haint had no time to think of 
nothing else. I'll give you that in my next. Miss 
Mary most fainted when she heard the noos bo:it my 
hoss throwin me. Don't you think that's a good 
sign? 
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LETTER IV. 

Pineville, September 6th, 184S. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I begin to think 
edecation is the most surprisinest thing in the world 
—specially female edecation. If things goes on the 
way they is now, Mr. Mountgomery ses we'll have 
a grate moral revolution — ^that the wimin will turn 
the world up-side down with ther smartness, and 
men what haint got no edecation wont stand no sort 
of chance with 'em. Sense I went to Macon to the 
zamination I've altered my notion bput this matter. 
I use to think human nater was jest like the yeath 
bout cultivation. Everybody knows thar's rich 
land, pore land what can be made tolerable good, 
and some bominable shaller, roUin truck what all 
the manure in creation wouldn't make grow cow 
peas. Well, there's some men whose nateral smart- 
ness helps 'em along first rate, some what takes a 
mighty site of skoolin, and some that all the edeca- 
tion in the world wouldn't do no manner of good — 
they'd be nateral fools any way you could fix it. 
Ther minds is too shaller and rollin ; they haint got 
no foundation, and all the skoolin you could put on 
'em wouldn't stay no longer nor so much manure on 
the side of a red sandhill. Now, I used to think all 
the galls, or most of 'em, was jest this sort ; but<tf 
anybody wants to be convinced that it's all a mis- 
take bout galls not havin as good sense as anybody 
else, jest let 'em go to the Macon College. I haint 
altered my notion bout the nater of human mind^ 
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most certain, if I'd been in them old chap's mag« 
netism, I could have seed little Coopid thar with his 
bow and an'er, poppin away like a Kentucky rifle- 
man, at a shootin match. The room begun to ^t 
mighty full of people, and the president sed he 
hoped the gendemen would make room on the frunt 
benches for the ladys ; but thar wasn't one of 'em 
moved. Bimeby he cum back and sed he ment the 
young gentkmai, only the young gentlemen ; then, 
if you could seen 'em scatter, you would thought 
ther wasn't no old men in the room — two or three 
old codgers with wigs on like to brake ther necks 
tryin to jump over the backs of the benches, jest to 
be smart afore the galls. Ther was plenty of room 
for the ladys after that. 

I sot on a back seat in the fust place, and kep 
lookin out for Miss Mary; but ther was so many 
pretty creaturs thar that it was like lookin for one 
perticeler star in the millrjrway, or anywhar else, 
when they're all a shinin ther best. 

Bimeby the bell rung and the zamination com- 
menced — and sich lamin as we had thar don't grow 
in the piny-woods, I teU you. The master, a migh^ 
sharp-lookin, hatchet-faced Uttle man, with specks, 
talked to 'em jest like he thou^t they knowed 
eveiy thing, and he was tennined to make 'em out 
with it. Sum of the galls looked kind o' skeer'd, 
and sum of 'em cryed a Utde, but you know galls 
cry so easy, it don*t hurt 'em none. 

After axin 'em a heap o' questions bout rithmetic 
and grammar and the like, ses he, << What's Mathew 
Matix?'* 
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My hart begun to kick when he mentioned that 
ieller's name. I ris up and looked over a tall feller's 
shoulder so I could see him if he was thar. Jest 
then I cotch'd Miss Mary's eye — she was lookin her 
prettyest. I felt monstrous queer. 

« Mathewmatix," ses she, "is the science of 

)|uantity — magnitude — number, ," and she. went 

on with a heap of lamin, but I couldn't hear no 
more ; my face got as red as fire, and Miss Mary 
kind of laughed, rite in the middle of her speech. 

« Go to the board," said the master — and maby 
she didn't shine when she walked up to a grate black 
board, what stood in the comer, and tuck hold of a 
peace of chawk not heilf so white as her pretty little 
hand itself. 

" Spose a cannon-ball is fired at the moon," ses 
the master, " how long would it take it to go thar ?" 

I reckon it would done you good to see her chawk 
slide over that board. She made figers fester than I 
could count, and the chawk rattled on the board like 
a flock of chickins pickin com oflT a clap-board ; 
the whole board was kivered in no time. Bimeby 
ses she, 

" One thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
years, five months, three weeks, four days, sixteen 
hours, twenty-three minutes and forty-two seconds 
and a half!" 

My lord ! thinks I, how could she tell it so zactly 
to half a second. 

When Miss Mary tuck her seat, the master called 
'em up, oiie after tother, and axed 'em the hardest 
questions he could find in the book, but he co\A4t^X. 

3* 
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stump 'em no how he could fix it. Whenever one 
class "was dun, then one of the galls went to the 
planner and played a tune or two — sumtimes they 
sung, and I never did hear sich good musick. K 
Mfas Mary hadn't been tbar, I would fell in love 
with every one what sung ; bless 'em, ther sweet 
voices went rite to my heart so. The zamination 
wfent on for three or four days, and I don't believe 
the galls told more'n half ther lamin all the time. I 
never seed sich smart creeters ; why, some of the 
feetle ones could tell how much three pounds and 
three-quarters of beef cum to at three cents and three- 
quarters a pound, as quick as you could say Jack 
Robinson, and that's more'n sum old folks kin do. 
1 never could do it. At nite they had a Sing — all 
the galls tuck a part — and I haint got sum of them 
tunes out o' my hed yit. They sung the most diflS* 
kik tunes jest like it cum naturel to 'em. 

The last day was the interestinest ockasion of all. 
The graduation class red ther speeches and got ther 
Deplomas, as they call 'em. I i^se they're a sort 
of sertifikits of good behavier. Ther was twelve of 
'em — all butiful as angels, and all dressed zactly alike 
in white. When they was dun readin ther speeches^ 
the Pre.<Hdent called 'em round him and made a 
speedi to 'em. Pore dear creeturs, they stood thar 
and trembled like they was gwine to be married 
rite oiT; and when the old man told 'em they was 
now gwine to separate, and that they was like Tom 
Kimides^— that love was like his lever, and the hu- 
man hart was the fulcrum with which they could 
upset the world, they had to put ther hankerchers to 
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ther feces to hide thei tears. A good many otlier 
folks was cryin, and I felt sort o' damp bout the 
eyes myself. 

After it was all over, I started down to the tavern 
to git my horse, and was gwme along thinkin of 
Miss Mary and the Female College, and thankin my 
stars that Mathew Matix and Nat. Filosofy wasn't 
no body to be afeared of, when what should I hear 
but a band o' music cumin up the hill. Bein a 
military man myself, I was anxious to see that Ma- 
con company what fit the Ingins so, and I hurryed 
round the comer, when— grate Laws-a-massy ! — I 
never seed jest sich a site in all my bom days. 
Hevens and yeath ! thinks I, whar could they cum 
from ? — they couldn't belong to no civilized nation, 
no how. Thar was Turks and Chinese, Arabs, 
Niggers, Hottentots, Ingins and Tartars — sum had 
feces as big as a cow, painted and fixed off all sorts 
o' feshons ; one feller was ridin on the back of his 
grand-mammy, another feller had a nose made out 
of a powder-hom ; one chap was ridin a big goose ; 
an of 'em had weepons of all kinds and all shapes ; 
sum of 'em on horses had everlastin grate long 
swords as much as they could toat, and one feller 
had watermillions, cowcumbers, simblins, com 
gourds and every other vegetable you could think 
of, all Strang round him. They was marchin rite 
up to the College, and so I felt a leetle larmed fear 
they was gwine to carry off the galls ; so I tumed 
back, and thinks I, I knows one leetle angel in per- 
ticuler what you wont git till you kill Majer Jcnes 
fiist. Jejt as I got close up to 'em a \\oi^ c\mv 
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smashin rite bang up to me, and I never coin so neai 
drappin in my tracks in my life — I never was so 
skeered afore. Ther was a chap on the horse with 
a grate long sharp-pinted dart in his hand, aimed 
rite at me ! he had horns on his head, and looked 
jes-t like deth in the primer ! I could see ev^ery bone 
in his body ! I kind o' gasped for breth, and the 
mfumel thing rode off. 

Up to the College all the galls was out on the 
portico hollerin and shoutin like blazes, and I run 
like thunder ; but when I got up to 'em I found they 
was only laughin. 

" My Lord !" ses I, " Miss Mary, aint you skeered ?" 

« Shaw, no, Majer," ses she, « its only the Fan- 
tawkils!" 

" Fan-what-ikils ?" ses I. 

« The Fantastikils." 

« Oh !" ses I, for jest then I saw a grate long- 
legged feller among 'em \^dth a fan in his hand, 
fannin a nigger woman what had famted. The chap 
with the fan had a dough face on, that looked as 
pitiful as if all his relations was ded ; and every 
time the nigger fainted he would ketch her in his 
arms and fan her, and look so sorry at her. The 
galls squeeled and laughed while the Fantastikils 
marched round the College and then marched down 
to town agin. I soon foUered, but I kep away from 
that chap on the horse. Down to the Hall, I paid 
ray bill and cut out. No more fix)m 

Your firend, till deth, Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER V. 

Pineyille, September 27th, 1843 

To Mr. Thompson: — Bear Sir — Sum times 1 
think I is the onluckiest man in the world. Ever- 
'astingly ther's smn samed thing happenin to me, in 
spite of all I kin do. Sense I cum back from Ma- 
con, and my account of the zamination's ben red by 
most every body bout here, I blieve my popilarity's 
ris considerable. Miss Mary said she wouldn't be 
sprised much if I turned out a perfect Lord Birum, 
and mortalized all the ladys of my quaintance. She 
was mighty proud of what I said about her buty and 
lamin, but she ses I didn't give the right answer to 
the sum bout the cannon ball and the moon ; but 
that's no matter now. I want to tell you bout a 
scrape I got in tother day, as I knows you never 
beam of jest sich a catasterfy before. 

Last Sunday, Miss Mary and Miss Carline and 
Miss Kesiah and all of the Stallinses wer at church, 
and when it was out I jest rid rite up to Miss Mary 
and lowed I'd see her home. She didn't say nothin, 
and I rid long side of her a Uttle ways, and I begun 
to feel mighty good ; but fore we got out of site of 
the church ther was a whole gang of fellers, and a 
heap more young ladys, cum ridin up and reinin in, 
and prancin and cavoitin about so that nobody could 
tell who was ridin with which: all gabberin and 
talkin and laughin, as if they'd been to a comshuckin 
ttore'n a meetin-house. Course cousin Pete was 



i 
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thar, on uncle Josh's old white-eyed hors, with his 
saddle-bags on — for he always carrys 'em wharever 
he goes, to make folks blieve he's a doctor — and 
the way he tumbled the big words about was ston- 
ishin. I didn't say much, but rid monstrous close 
to one side of Miss Mary, so cousin Pete couldn't 
shine much thar. 

Well, we all got to old Miss Stallinses without 
any pertickeler accident happenin, though I spected 
every nunit to see sum of 'em histed rite in the mud, 
the way they kep whippin one another's horses una- 
wars, and playin aU manner of pranks with one 
another. When we got thar the whole crowd 
stopped, and sum one perposed a walk down to the 
branch to git sum grapes. All hands was agreed 
cept old Miss Stallins, who said the gals better stay 
home and read the bibel. But you know it aint no 
use to talk bout hgion to young ladys when they 
aint sick nor sorry bout nothin ; so away we went 
— ^but I tuck monstrous good care to git long side 
of Miss Mary, and thar I stuck till we got down to 
the branch whar the grapes wer. You know the 
wild grapes is jest gittin good now — and I never 
seed a pretty young lady yet that didn't like some- 
thing sour. Ther's lots of 'em all round the planta- 
tion, but the best ones is down on the branch. Cousin 
Pete and Ben Biers, and all the fellers, fell to gittin 
grapes for the ladys, but they all had ther Sunday 
fixins on and was firaid to go into the brush much. 

" Oh, my ! what pretty grapes is on that tree !" 
865 Miss Mary, lookin up half-way to the top of the 
grate big gum that stood ri^e over the water — and 
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Iier pretty bright eyes sparklin like dew-drops in th^ 
sunshine. " Oh, I wish I had sum." 

Cousin Pete had been tryin to make himself veiy 
popler with Miss Mary, but he didn't seem to care 
bout them high grapes more'n sum that was lower 
down. But all the galls had got ther eyes on them 
high grapes. 

« Them grapes is like the young ladys," ses Cousin 
Pete. 

" Why is they like the galls ?" axed Miss Kesiah. 

" Oh, cause — cause they's sweet," ses Cousin Pete. 

« I reckon it's cause they's hard to git," ses Bill 
Willson. 

" It's cause they's more trouble to git than they's 
worth," ses Tom Stallins. 

« Aint you shamed, brother Tom ?" ses Miss Car- 
line. 

« What do you think, Majer ?" ses Miss Mary, 
and she gin me one of them witchin side-looks of 
hem that almost made me jump rite out of my boots. 

"Why," ses I, "I think they's like the young 
ladys, cause they's sour grapes to them as can't 
git 'em." 

" Yes, Majer," ses she, « but you know they can 
get 'em that has the prowess to win 'em" — and then 
she gin me a look that made me feel prouder than I 
ever did afore in my life — " and you can git 'em if 
you try, Majer ; I know you kin." 

\STien she said that last part, I seed cousin Pete's 
lip sort o' drap. My hart liked to knock the but- 
tons off my jacket, and I do blieve I'd had them 
grapes if I'd had lo dig the tree up by the roots. 
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My hat went off quicker than a flash, and up the old 
sweet-gum I went like a cat squirrel. 

« Don't fall, Majer," ses Miss JMary. When she 
said that, I swar I like to let go, it made me feel 
so interestin. I wasn't no time a gittin to the very 
top branch, and the fust thing I done was to cut off 
tlie largest bunch, and throw it rite down to Miss 
Mary's feet. 

« Thank you, Majer — ^thank you," ses she. 

« Throw me sum, Majer," ses Miss Carline, « and 
me too" — « and me too" — " thank you, Majer" — 
« throw me sum, Majer" — " aint the Majer kind ?" 
— « it takes him to climb trees," ses all the galls. 

« He's good as a coon," ses Ben Biers. 

« I can beat him any time," ses Tom Stallins. • 

« No y-o-u can't, brother Tom, no sich thing," 
ses Miss Mary. 

By this time I had gin 'em more grapes than they 
could all eat, and carry home to boot ; and if I had 
jest cum down then, I'd com out fust rate. But 
you know that's the nice pint — to know when to 
stop : ther is such a thing as bein a leetle too smart 
— and that's jest whar I mist the figure. 

I was standin on one vine rite over the branch, 
with my hands holt of one over my head, and thinks 
I to mjrself, how it would stonish 'em all now to see 
me skhi the cat. My spunk was up, and thinks I, 
Fll jest show 'em what I kin do ; so up I pulls my 
feet and twisted 'em round through my arms over 
backwards, and was lettin my body down tother side 
foremost, when they all hollered out, « Oh, look at 
Majer Jones !" — " Oh, see what he's doin !" « Oh. 
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I'm so fraid/' ses Miss Mary. That made me want 
to do my best, so I let mjrself down slow and easy, 
and I begun to feel with my feet for the vine below. 
" Oh, my gracious !" ses Miss Kesiah, « see hpw he 
is twisted his arms round." Sum how I couldn't 
find the vine, and my arms begun to hurt, but I 
didn't say nothin. « A 1-e-e-t-l-e further forward, 
Majer," ses Tom Stallins. " No ; more to the 
right," ses Ben Biers. The ladys were «dl lookin 
and didn't know what to say. I kep tryiii to touch 
both ways, but cus the vine was thar. Then I tried 
to git back agin, but I couldn't raise myself sum 
how, and I begun to feel monstrous dizzy, and the 
water below looked sort o' yaller and green, and 
had sparks of fire runnin all through it, and my eyes 
begun to feel so tite, I thought they would bust. 
They was all hoUerin something down below, but I 
couldn't hear nothin but a terrible roarin sound, and 
the fiist thing I knowd something tuck me rite under 
the chin, and fore I had time to breathe, kerslash I 
went rite in the cold water more'n six feet deep. I 
got my mouth chock full of muddy water, and how 
upon yeath I ever got out without droundin I can't 
see ; for I was almost ded fore I drapt, and when I 
cum down I hit sumthing that like to broke my jaw- 
bone, and skinned my nose most bominable. When 
I got out the ladys were screamin for life, and Miss 
Mary was pale as her pockethankercher. 

« Oh, I'm so glad you aint hurt no wurse, Majer," 
ses^she ; " I thought you was killi^," 

But, Lord ! she didn't be^n l|o fciow how bad I 
was hurt. I sot down on a log a litde, and the fel 

4 
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lers all cum round laughin like they was almost 
tickeld to deth. 

« Wasn't I rite, Majer — aint they more trouble to 
git than they's worth after you's got 'em ?" 

I didn't say nothin to Tom, cause he's Miss Mary's 
brother ; but cousin Pete cum up with his fine ri^ns 
on, laughin like a grate long-legged fool, as he is — 
says he, 

« Aint you shamed to cut sich anticks as that — I'd 
had more sense — jest look at your nose — ha, ha ! — 
aint you got yourself in a nice fix ?" 

The galls was gitin redy to go home ; Miss Mary 
was lookin monstrous serious. 

« Don't you think he looks like a drounded rat, 
Miss Mary ?" axed cousin Pete. 

« I think he looks as good as you do enny time," 
ses she. 

Pete sort of looked a leetle flat, and turned round 
and tried to laugh. 

" I wouldn't take sich a ducldn for all the sour 
grapes nor sour galls in Georgia," ses he. 

Thinks I, that's sort of personally insultin to Miss 
Mary, and I seed her face grow sort o' red. It 
wouldn't never do to let cousin Pete hurt her feelins 
so rite afore my face, so ses I — 

" You wouldn't, wouldn't you ?" and with that I 
jest tuck hold of the gentleman and pitched him 
neck and heels rite into the branch. 

When he got out he lowed he'd settle it with me 
sum other time, when thar wasn't no ladys along to 
take my part. That's the way cousin Pete settles 
all his accounts — some other time. Tom Stallins 
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tuck his sisters home, and the rest of the galls and 
fellers went along; but cousin Pete and I didn't 
show ourselyes no more that day. I haint seed him 
sense, tho' thars been all sorts of a muss tween 
mother and ant Mahaly bout it. I don't think I'll 
ever skin the cat agin. No more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. Miss Maiy sent to inquire how my nose 
was, and told the nigger not to tell me who sent her. 
Don't you think she's cumin too ? Look out for a 
weddin bout Crismus. If things does work out rite, 
you may look for a cake as big as your hed. 



LETTER VI. 

Pineville, October 8th, 1842. 

To Mb. Thompson : — Dear Sir — That duckin what 
I got tother Sunday gin me a monstrous cold, and 
my nose feels jest about twice as big as it used to 
afore. Colds is curious things any way ; no wonder 
peopk: i>lways calls em body for I don't know nothin 
but a down right fever'n ager that makes me so out 
o' sorts. Why, I can't taste nothin nor smell nothin, 
and I do blieve I've sneezed more'n five thousand 
times in the last twenty-four owers. I'm all the 
time a hich-cheein ! so, I can't do nothin, or I'd rit 
you afore now bout a coon hunt we had tother night, 
whar I cotched more cold than coons. But we had 
some rale fun, I tell you. It was the — (ah whew \ 
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ah "whew ! ah ! eh ! hem !) — That's the way it takes 
me every now and then, ahnost puttin my neck out 
o' jint every time. But to proceed, as the preachers 
say — it was the fast coon hunt we'd had this season, 
and I reckon it tuck the starch out o' sum of the 
boys, so they wont want to go agin in a hurry. Cousin 
Pete like to cotch'd his deth. 

You see, I's got two of the best coon dogs in the 
settlement, and the feUers can't never go without 
'em. Well, jest after supper I heard 'em cumin, 
blowin ther homs like they was gwine to tear down 
the walls of Jerico, and the dogs all howlin as if 
heaven and yeath was cumin together. I'd been 
layin off to go to see Miss Mary, but my nose wasn't 
well whar I blazed it on that dratted grape-vine, and 
so I thought I mought as well go long with 'em ; 
specially as they begged so hard for my cumpany, 
(my patience, my nose feels jest like it was the spout 
of a bilin tea-kittle,) and Smart and Wise wouldn't 
trail good without me to make 'em. So I told nig- 
ger Jim to git sum light- wood and the exe, and 

( eh! ah! plague take the cold)— and let 

the dogs out, and cum along. 

Well, cousin Pete — ^he's never said peas bout the 
duckin I gin him, and I wish I hadn't done it now, 
for he's a rite clever-harted feller after all, and, you 
know, taint his fault cause he aint got no better 
sense. Cousin Pete was long, with two hound pups, 
and Tom Stallins had three or four hounds, and one 
grate big yaller cur, what wasn't worth shucks to 
trail, but was bomination to fight. Ben Biers had 
more dogs than you could shake a stick at ; and sicb 
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another hellabeloo as they all made ! why one 

couldn't hear himself think for 'em. It put me in 

mind of what Mr. Shakespear ses bout dogs — 

«I never herd sich powerful discord, 
Sich sweet thunder." 

Well, we soon tuck the woods down towards the 
branch, and ses I to Smart and Wise, "high on!" 
ses I, and away they went, snufiin and snortin like 
mad. The rest of the fellers hollered, "steboy! 
sick 'em. Tows ! hunt 'em, Troup ! high on ! hey !" 
and part of 'em went tarein through the brush Uke 
they had a coon's tail within a inch of ther noses. 
But ther was two or three young hounds — and, you 
know, theys the biggest fools in the world — what 
wouldn't budge ; and when anybody tried to incou- 
rage 'em to hunt, they'd begin to squall like all 
natur, and cum jumpin about, and one of 'em licked 
Ben Biers rite in the face. « Cus your imperence !" 
ses Ben, « I'll lam you how to tree coons better'n 
that," and spang he tuck one of 'em rite side of the* 
hed with a Ughterd-not, and sich another ki-i ! ki-i ! 
ki-i-in ! I never heard afore. Two or three of 'em 
tuck the hint and turned tale for home. . 

It was a bominable dark night, and every now 
and then it kep sprinklin a Uttle. I and two or three 
more carried torches, but some of 'em had none, and 
was all the time gittin lost, or gittin hung in the 
bushes, and then they'd holler out, " hold the Ute, 
sumbody, over here," till they got out of ther tan- 
glement. It was a mighty sight of botherment, and 
we didn't go very fast, you may know. 

Bimeby one of the dogs opened, and we all stop'd 

4* 
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to listen. "Ough! ough-ough!" In bout twc 
minits more we heerd him agin: "Ough-ou^! 
ough-ough ! ough-ough !" 

" That's Majer's Smart," ses Tom Stallins. 

"He's treed," ses Ben Biers; "but he's way 
tother side of creation." 

" No, he haint treed, but he's on a warm trail,'' 
ses I ; for I know'd by the way he opened. 

" I wouldn't go whar he is for all the coons in 
Georgia," ses cousin Pete. 

" Stop," ses I, " maybe he'll brmg the trail up 
this way." 

Shore enuff, he was cumin like a steam-car, every 
now and then blowin off — ough-ough ! ough-ough ! 
ough-ough! — gittin faster and louder, as the track 
warmed. Then old Wise struck in, with his voice 
about three pitches higher than Smart's, and Troup 
and Touse, and the whole of 'em jined in, keepin a 
most oudacious racket. On they cum, and passed 
rite by us, 'gwine up the branch towards old Mi. 
Mirick's com field. We all turned and tuck aftc r 
'em, but they didn't go far before they all cum to h 
stop, and old Smart gin out his loud bull-dog, 
" ough !^-ough ! — ough !" which is jest as much as 
to say, " the coon's rite up this tree !" 

When we got up to 'em, thar they all was, friskin 
about one of the biggest kind of poplers, rite close 
to the branch ; all barkin and pantin and lookin up 
into the tree like they seed the coon run up. Sum 
times the young one would git in the way of the old 
dogs, and the fust they'd know, they'd git slung 
more'n six foot into the bushes ; but they'd give a 




" They've got him!" aea Ben Biera, who was Blandiii with hU 
nioath vide open all the while; "they've gat him! burrs!" llten 
■ich a nother rippin and tareia, and barkin and ehoulin, and runnin 
taoog tbo doga and (ellers. 
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jrelp or so and cum rite back to git sanred the same 
way agin. WeD, [ tell you what, it tuck a feller 
mighty wide between the eyes to tackle that tree, 
for it was a whopper ; but at it we went, and by 
the time nigger Jim. got his fires kindled all round, 
so the coon couldn't run off without our seein him, 
the old tree begun to feel week in the knees. « Hold 
the dogs, boys, she's gwine to cave," ses Ben Biers. 
The next minit, kerslash! it went, rite into the 
branch, makin the muddy water fly in every direc- 
tion. Fore the lims was all done fallin, in went the 
dogs. All was still for bout two minits fore anybody 
sed a word. 

" They've got him !" ses Ben Biers, who was 
standin with his mouth wide open all the while ; 
" they've got him ! hurra !" then sich a nother rippin 
and tarein, and barkin and shoutin, and runnin 
roong the dogs and fellers. " Hurra ! take him ! 
bite him ! sick him. Tows ! lay hold of him. Wise ! 
shake him. Smart !" and all kinds of couragement was 
hollered to the dogs, but every now and then one 
of 'em would cum out whinin, and holdin his bed 
a-one side with the lock-jaw, and his ears all slit to 
ribbins. The coon had the vantage of the dogs, for 
he was rite down in the brush and water, so more'n 
one couldn't git to him at a time nohow, and if one 
of 'em happened to take hold of the bitin end, in 
the dark, he was nearly licked to deth afore he could 
git loose. 

Cousin Pete was on top of the log with a torch in 
his hand, coaxin on the dogs as hard as he could * 
« Here, Wolf," ses he, " hear, hear, take hold of 
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him, good feller, shake him !'' Tom Stallinses big 
cur jumped on to the log, and the next thing I 
know'd cousin Pete's light was out, and the dogs 
had him down under the log with the coon ; « Oh, 
my lord ! git out ! call off the dogs ! bring a light, 
fellers !" holler'd out cousin Pete, but fore we could 
git oiar the dogs like to used him up clean. The 
big dog he was callin knocked him off in tryin to git 
at the coon, and fore the other dogs found out the 
mistake they like to tare all his clothes off his back, 
they and the brush together. 

By this time the coon tuck the bank and tried to 
make off, most of the dogs bein out of the notion 
of tryin him agin ; but Tom Stallins' big cur gin 
him one more hitch. The coon had no frends in the 
crowd, but the other dogs was perfectly willin to 
show him fair fight ; and if anybody don't blieye a 
coon's got natural pluck, he jest ought to seed that 
same old coon, the way he fit. Sumtimes Wolf 
would gcther holt of him like he was gwine to swol- 
ler him whole, and mash him all into a cocked hat, 
but it didn't seem to have no effect, for in less than 
no time he'd have the dog rite by the cheek or by 
the ear, and he wouldn't let go till the hide gin way. 
It was the hottest night's work ever old Wolf imder- 
tuck, and it tuck a mighty chance of hollerin to 
make him stand up to his rack as well as he did. 
The other dogs kep runnin round and whinin mighty 
anxious, but they tuck good care to keep out of 
reach of the coon. Bimeby I seed old Wolf drap 
his tail and kind o' wag it, when the coon had him 
by the jowl. I know'd it was all day with him 
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then. "Shake him, Wolf! lay hold of him, old 
feller! bite him!" says Tom; but it want no use, 
the dog was ckan licked, and the fust thing we 
kiiowd he was gone for home, kind o' whistiin a 
tune to himself as he went — ^and if nigger Jim 
hadn't fotch'd my pistols long with him, the coon 
would got away after all. 

Cousin Pete wanted to go, so we gin nigger Jim 
the coon and started for home. Sum of the dogs 
was along, and they kep a mighty snortin like they'd 
cotch'd a monstrous bad cold, and every now and 
then they'd find sum new place bout 'em that wanted 
lickin. We was most up to the comer of our field 
when the dogs started up sumthing, and run it a little 
ways and stopped. Tom Stallins and Ben Biers, 
and one or two more, run to 'em fore I could git 
thar. " Thar it is — that black and white thing — on 
that log," ses Tom. " Steboy ; catch him !" ses he. 
Ben nm up with his light, and the fust thing I heerd 
him say was, " P-e-u-g-h ! oh, my lord ; look out, 
fellers ! its a pole-cat !" But it was too late for Ben, 
he got scent enough on him to last him for a month. 
The dogs got chuck full, and was rollin all about in 
the leaves, while Ben Biers stood and cussed more'n 
would blow the roof off a meetin house. It was 
most day fore we got home. Cousin Pete and Ben 
Biers say they wont never go coon huntin any more 
down that way, any how. My nose feels mighty 
queer. No more from 

Your frend till deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I tell you what it is, old feller, I blieve 
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all's rite 'tween me and Miss Mary now. She told 
a young lady tother day that I was the only stin- 
guished young gentleman in Pineville, and if my 
diografy was only as good as my retrick I'd do fust 
rate. Drat the lamin, say I — genus comes by natur, 
but everybody kin lam how to spell, you know. 
What Imocks me all in a heap is, how upon yeath 
am I gwine to " pop the question," as they call it, 
or ax old Miss Stallins for her daughter. Gracious ! 
it makes me feel all over sort o' fainty to think of it. 
I'm a grate mind to come to Madison, and see you 
bout it — as I knows you're a pertickler frend of 
mine, and would tel me the best way to do. 



LETTER Vn. 

Pineville, October 27th, 1842. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I ariv here last 
night, all safe as a crate o' warrented cups and sas- 
sers. My cold's got a good deal better sense I left 
Madison, and cordin to promis, I have tuck up my 
pen to give you a account of my trip to your town. 

As I told you, I left my horse at Warrenton and 
tuck the cars at Camack for Madison. It was bout 
leven o'clock fore the dratted thing cum along, and 
when it got thar it made sich a bominable blowin 
and snortin that I was more'n half a mind not to 
venter in no sich outlandish sort of contrivance. I'dv« 
beam a grate deal about steam ingins, but if the 
Semmynole ingins is any uglier, or frightfuUer than 
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they is, I don't wouder nobody wants to tack 'em. 
Why sich other cog-wheels, cranks and conflute- 
ments, I never did see — and then they's so spiteful, 
and makes the fire fly so. I couldn't help feeiin 
sort o' skeered of it all the time, and I wouldn't 
been that feller what rid on top of the cussed critter, 
and fed and watered it, not for no considerashun. I 
was lookin round it a litde, to try to git the hang of 
it, when the feller just tetched one of the fixins, and 
feugh-h-h ! it went rite in my ear, and like to blowd 
my brains out with hot steem. « My Lord !" ses I, 
« mister, what made it do that !" « Oh, it was jest 
blowin its nose," ses he, and he tuck hold of anotiier 
thing, and the infumel critter set up a yell like a 
panther with a grindstone on his tale. Thundera- 
tion, how the steem did fly ! enuff to blow all crea- 
tion to Ballyhack. « All aboard," ses the man, the 
bell tapped, and in bout a minit eyerybody was 
stowed away and waitin. Chug, went sumthing, 
and away I goes rite over the back of the seat — it 
jerked once more, and then it begun to go. Chow, 
chow, chow — chew, chew, chew — che, che, chit-tu, 
chit-to, fit-te, fit, fit, fit, cher-r-r-r-r ; and the whole 
bilin of us was gwine a long with a perfect whiz ; 
and the way the fire flew was miracelus — grate big 
sparks now and then dodgin all round a feller's face 
Uke a yaller-jacket, and then drappin rite down in 
his busum. For sum time it would tuck three mea 
to watch the sparks of one, and they couldn't. 

Well, we went hummin along jest like iled thun- 
der, makin more noise nor a dozen cotten gins all 
gwine at once, only stoppin now and flien to pile on 
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lighterd and fill up the bilers, and to drap a feller 
here and thar on the rode. They was the sleepyest 
set of fokes aboard that I ever did see. Thar tiiey 
was, all scattered about in the seats, heads and heeLn 
together ; here a pair o' boots stickin rite strate up- 
wards, and thar a feller's face, opened wide enuff to 
swaller a saw-mill. Some of 'em was monstrous 
troubled in ther dreams, and kep tossin and twistin 
about as bisy as bull yearlins in fly-time, while some 
big-foot fellers lay sprawl'd out on the benches, 
quiet as a midlin of meat, snorin a perfect hany- 
cane. 

The effect was unresistible, and the fust thing I 
knowd I didn't know any thing in pertickler, cept 
that my eyes felt monstrous gritty when I tried to 

open 'em wide 

« Look here ; master — master !" 
« Hello !" ses I, "Jim, what's the matter?" 
« I isn't Jim, master," ses the ni^er feller what 
was shakin me by the coller ; « you better go to the 
Hotel, the passengers is all gone long time ago." 

I soon seed how it was, and not havin no baggage 
but jest my saddel-bags, I tuck the road the feller 
pinted to, and went long down the hill, whar I like 
to fell over lots of cotton bags, till I come to a place 
whar ther was more waggons than I could count in 
in an hour. It was so dark I couldn't make out 
nothin but waggons and a lot of fellers settin round 
a fire. Thinly I, Madison aint sich^i ding grate city 
as I thought, afler all ; and as I felt sort o' chilly, I 
jined the fellers round the fire. 
« Whar's the hotel ?" ses I. 
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« Thar aint no hotel here," ses one feller, what 
was singin, 

** Drive my waggon long the rode : 
Sorry team and heavy load.** 

"Won't you take something?" ses he, drawin a 
old junk bottle of nun, that smelled strong enufi* of 
inguns to knock a man down, and pintin it rite under 
my nose fore I know'd what he was bout. 

«< No, I thank you," ses I, « I's a Washingtonian." 

<* Who's they ?" ses he ; « sum of your d o 

Flumoy preachers, I spose ?" 

" No," ses I, " they's revolutioners." 

" Revolutioners !" ses he, " why my father was a 
reyolutioner, and fit agin the British at King's Mount- 
ing, and help'd to lick tyranny out of the country." 

« Well, that was right," ses I ; « hurra for the 
revolutioners." 

" Come, take sumthing," ses he, and pinted the 
bottle at my nose agin. 

« No," ses I, " I'ni a revolutioner, and go agin 
King Alkohol tooth and toe nail." 

« King who ?" ses he. . 

« King Rum," ses I ; « that very tyrant that's got 
you by the guzzle now, and he'll have you choked 
down on yer knees to him fore a half hour if you 
don't revolutionize on him and quit him^" 
^ The feller stopped and looked rite down in the 
fire — ^then at me — then at the botde, and then he 
tuck another look at the fire. 

<« That's a fact," ses he, « it's had me on my back 
afore to-night ; but somehow I can't — ^yes I Idn-^- 

and here goes, mister— d ^n all tyrants — ^I'm a 

5 
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revolationer toO| a Washington revolutionery for 
ever !" and with that he throw'd the bottle of rum 
smack in the middle of the fire, and it blazed up 
blue and y^SIer like a hell-broth, as it is. 

" Give me yer hand, mister V^ ses I, " I don't 
want no better proof of your manhood than that: 
stick to it like a true Washington revolutioner." 

"Stick to it, mister?" ses he; "why I never 
broke my word when I was sober in my life, and 
now I must tell a lie afore I kin get drunk. Stick to 
it ! I've been wantin to revolutionize long ago, and 
now' I've done it, and I'll never knock under as 
long as I live !" and he shuck my hand, and a tear 
shined in the fire-li^t. I don't blieve that wag- 
goner 'U ever git stalled agin, on a good rode as 
long as he lives. 

Well, after a while, fore it was clear light, I 
started to find the town. 

" Good momin," ses one feller, comin out from 
mong the waggons with a quar sort of gimlet and sum 
tags of cotton in his hand. " Would you like a bid 
for your cotton this momin ?" 

" I don't keer," ses I, « I'm always willin for a 
good trade." 

« Whar is it.?" ses he, and fore I had time to 
answer, another feller slapped me on the shoulder on 
iother side. 

" Is it prime now, neighbor ?" ses he ; « I'll give 
you the top of the market. Is it prime now, eh ?" 

« Never mind," ses the fiist, « it's as good as sold." 

" Beg pardon," ses the other, « I won't interfere, 
thea." 
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« Whar is it ?" ses the fiist, puttin his arm in mine, 
and walkin in among the waggons; << square or 
round bales, eh ?" 

"Stop, stop, mister," ses I, "your mistaken in 
die man ; you " 

« Oh, let's have a sample, and we'll talk about 
the price ; is' this it ?" and in goes his gimlet, « I 
always sample from both ends," ses he. 

<« But stop, mister," ses I, " I haint got no cotton 
here; my cotton is in Pinevilie, and aint more'n 
half ginned out yet. I haint got no " 

« Whar ?" ses he. 

" Way down in Pinevilie, in " 

" Pooh !" ses he, « beg yer pardon — ^thought yon ^ 
was in the markit," and fore I could ax him bout 
Madison or you, he was half a dozen waggons off, 
borin his ginJet into another bag of cotton. 

The next feller I met was rite at me to buy my 
cotton; but I tuck him a one side and splained 
things confidentially to him fore he went so far. 

" Is this Madison," ses I, « whar the Southern 
Miaiellany is printed ?" 

" Oh, no," ses he, " this is Beaver Tail." 

" Beaver Tail !" ses I ; « why I never beam of 
that place afore," and I jest begun to bile up a little. 
" I tuck rhy passage for Madison," ses I, « and paid 
ihe munny, and they've gone and drapped me in 
Beaver Tail! Now that's a way to do bisness; 
that's the way travelers is tuck in, by these infernal 
corperashuns. If they don't fix it all to my satisfac^ 
tion, I'll persecute the company as long as there's 
any law in Greorgia. Beaver Tail !" ses I. 
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« Yes," ses he, « this is Beaver Tail, which is to 
Madison as the < Bay' is to Savannah, < Wall-street' 
to New- York, the < Exchange' to Filadelfy, or the 
<Rialto,' (<whar merchants most do congregate,') 
to Venice. This is the bisness part of Madison, do 
you imderstand ?" ses he. 

"Yes, but I want to go to Madison, to see Mr. 
Thompson on pertickler bisness." 

" This is Mr. Thompson's place of bisness ; you'U 
find him thar," ses he, pintin to a big open briclt 
house. 

Well, I went thar, but he was the rale-rode agent, 
what keeps the books of the consam. « Oh, no," 
ses I, << its the other Mr. Thompson what I want 
to see." 

« Well, there he is," ses Mr. Thompson, « jesl 
cum down from Covington." 

When I went to the man he pinted to, he axed me 
if I wanted to take a contract on the rode ? << Lord, 
no," ses I, "I want to see Mr. Thompson bout a 
very different kind of a bisness. 

" Perhaps you will find him over in that bildin," 
ses he. 

Well, over I went. 

"Kin we serve you this momin, sir? Do you 
wish to store your cotton ?" ses he. 

"No, no," ses I, "I want to see Mr. Thompson 
what edits the Miscellany." 

" Oh," ses he, " that Mr. Thompson — my name'& 
Thomoson. You'll find him at the Planter's Hotel . 
the first good-lookin man you see with spectickles on.''' 

Good grashus, thinks I, ^f the old Frenchman had 
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lived in Beaver Tail he would have found monsieur 
Tonsons enuff to kill him sevral times, ns he says in 
the play. Well, I put out for the Planter's as fast 
as I could — whar you know I found you at last — 
but. (I hope you wont be riled at what I say) if it 
hadn't been for the specks I wouldn't a knowed you 
by Mr. Thomason's description. 

I needn't tell you agin how much I is bleeged to 
you for yer kindness and advise in that pertickelerly 
delicate bisness on which we conversed. Takin 
every thing in considerashun, I am very mijch pleased 
with my visit to Madison ; and sense I went to Ma- 
con and your town I'm more'n ever in favor of 
travellin. I think the liter was bout rite, who said 
« the world is a monstrous big book, full of picters 
and good readin, but he that never travels only reads 
the title-page." I blieve I'll go to the city of Athens 
next. 

You know I tuck dinner at the Planter's with you. 
Well,- 1 was put a leetle to the onplush by that old 
nigger feller what waits on the table thar. I didn't 
know what to make of the old feller. He flew round 
me like I was Mr. Clay, or sum other grate karacter. 

« Will you have sum of the Berkshire ham," ses 
he, " or sum of the Durham beef — ^fust rate, stall- 
fed, sir, jest imported." 

« Why, you aint got English provisions here, is 
you, old feller ?" ses I. 

<< Certain, master ; we don't sarve up nothin else 
at the Planter's— -pure English, in French style." 

I tuck a piece of the Durham. 

« Have a little of the essence .^" ses he, puttin sum 

5* 
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gravy on it ; << shall I have your plate splied with a 
piece of veal— :real Durham— only twelve year old ? 
Take sum of the Irishmans, sir ? A piece of the 
tuiiy— wUd tuity, cotched wild in the Okefenoky— 
fust rate ? Some peach sas, made out of the large 
English white reserve peaches, what grow big as 
your fist, sir ?" and fore I knowd what to say, he 
had my plate piled up with good things, so I couldn't 
clear it in a hour, hard eatin £^t that. 

« Have a nother plate, sir ?" ses he. I had done 
eat more'n I wanted then, but everybody, as flir as I 
could see, on both sides, was gittin clean plates, so 
thinks I, here goes. 

"Have sum of the kramberry tarts," ses the old 
feller, " what grows on grape- vines, or sum of the 
North Carolina black-benys, second sister to the 
goose^beny ? Kustad, sir — tater kustad, made out 
of the biggest kind o' yams ? Here's a hot one, sir, 
rite out of the mouth of a red hot oven ? Have sum 
milk, sir — Durham cows' milk ; buttermilk, if you 
like, rich as cream ?" And that's the way the old 
feller went on, never crackin a smile all the time ; 
and I like to busted jest eatin to bleege him. 

In the afternoon, I tuck a look at your town — and 
a mighty smart town it is — ^but I needn't tell you 
nothing bout that. At supper, thar was that old 
feller agin, flyin round the long table, with his check 
apem on and a sarver in one hand. 

« Will you have a hot biskit," ses he, « made out 
of best Canal flower firom imported wheat } Take 
square-toed waflell, sir; here's swaller-tailed ones, 
if you like 'em better? Fust rate Rio Coffee, sir; 
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sum Muskevado Sugar to give a pleasant taste to it ? 
Cold ham! briled ditto! wann Durham stakes' 
billed fowl — ^English breed — so tender they wont 
bare bitin hard! Let me sply your plate with a 
very small piece of the busum of this puUit ? Sum 
of the reserves, sir ? any kind — quinch, pare, big 

Engli^ peaches. Take another hot biskit, sir ," 

and if I'd sot thar, he'd kep me eatin till this time. 
The cars was reddy to start ; I paid my bill at the 
Planter's, and was soon whirUn on the way home. 

I've been thinkin ever sense of your advise, and 
I'm satisfied you was rite. I shall ax Miss Mary 
fust, and by that time I'll be more used to it, and 
wont be so skeery of her mother. But it's the wurst 
job I ever undertuck any way I can fix it. I'll t«»ll 
you all about it. No more firom 

Your finend, till deth, Jos. Jones. 



LETTER Vm. 

Pineyille, November 6th, 1842. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — Sense I writ you 
that last letter we've all been as bisy as yaller jackets 
m cotton blossom, movin over to town. It wasn't 
no great ways to hawl things, but then you know it's 
such a plagy job. I never thought ther was so much 
plunder bout our house til we come to move. But 
it's jest so every year. Mother's allways got more 
old washin-tubs, and fat-gourds, and spinnin-wheels, 
and quiltin frames, and sich fixins than would fill 
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Noar's ark, big as it was ; and she's got to have 'em 
all moved, lock, stock, and barrel, for she ses she 
can't tmst nothin with niggers when she aint on the 
plantation. This movin into town every winter and 
out in the summer is all a fool quality notion any 
way, and I'm gittin rite sick of it, and if it hadn't 
a been that the Stallinses was gone to town when I 
got back I blieve I'd coaxed the old woman out of 
it this time. . 

Well, now I've got a feir swing at Miss Mary, for 
she's so close I can jest call in any time ; but 'tween 
you and me, I'm fraid I'm gwine to have some trou- 
ble bout this matter yet. Ther's a lot of fellers 
scootin bout her that I don't more'n half like no 
how. One chap's jest come from the north, rig- 
ged out Uke a show monkey, with a little tag of 
hair hangin down under his chin jest like our old 
Billy Goat, that's a leetle too smart for this climate, 
I think. He's got more brass in his face than ther 
is in mother's preservin kittle, and more gab than 
Mr. Mountgomeiy and our preacher together. He's 
a music teacher and I don't know what all, and 
makes himself jest as popler bout town as if he'd 
lived here all his life. All the town galls is gwine 
to take lessons of him on the pianner, 'cept Miss 
Mary, and old Miss Stallins ses she aint gwine to the 
expense of byin a pianner these hard times, no how 
She ses she's gwine to lam her galls to make good 
housekeepers and good wives, and when they git 
married, if ther husbands like musick, they can bye 
•ich things for 'em if they've a mind to. 

<< Yes, madam, but though, you know"-— ses the 
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• 

imperent cus, the very fust time he was interduced 
into the hous by cousin Pete, who is jest as thick 
with him as two fools could be — « you know com- 
pUshments is the best riches a young lady can have — 
complishments last for ever, but riches don't." 

« But nobody can't live on comphshments," ses 
old Miss Stallins, « not these times, they can't." 

"Yes, but Miss Stallins," ses he, "you's rich 
enuff to give your butiful daughters every gratifica- 
tion in the world. Now you hadn't ought to be so 
stingy with sich charmin daughters as you've got." 

Well, cus your imperence, thought I, for a stran- 
ger, rite afore ther faces too ; and I never wanted to 
setde my foot agin the seat of a feller's trowses so 
bad afore in my life. Old Miss Stallins didn't say 
much. I was settin pretty near Miss Mary, and 
when he begun to run on so, I sot in taUdn with her, 
so she couldn't hear the dratted fool, but the fust 
thing I knowd Mr. Crotchet <;um and sot rite down 
between us. 

" Don't you think we can swade the old woman 
into it, Miss Mary, if we lay our beds together." 

I gin Mary a look as much as to say I think he's 
in a mighty grate hurry to lay your beds together ; 
but she jest smiled, and put her hankercher up to 
her face and sed she didn't know. 

" I say, Jones," ses he, " won't you be a spoke in 
my wheel, old feller ? I'm dyin in love with this bu- 
tifiil young lady, and I can't bear to see her opper- 
imities neglected." 

I looked at the feller rite in the face, and I jest 
had it on the eend of my tung to tell him d — n his 
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« It's most ten," ses I, but he didn't pay no ten 
tion to that. 

« Shall I have the pleasure, Miss " 

« It's ten o'clock," ses I, agin, « and I'm gwine" 
— and I looked at the feller and then shook my hed 
at Miss Mary. 

"I'll call for you, Miss Mary," sed Crotchet, 
pickin up his hat. 

Miss Mary didn't say nothin but kind o' smiled, I 
thought. 

" Good evenin, Miss Mary," ses I. 

« That I won't, not these hard times," ses old 
Miss Stallins, jest wakin up. 

" Grood evenin, ladies," ses Crotchet 

Well, next momin don't you think Miss Maiy 
went to meetin with that imperent cus, and I had to 
take old Miss Stallins and Miss Carline, and Cousdn 
Pete tuck Miss Kesiah. Thar he was, shore enuff, 
and nobody couldn't git to say a word to Miss Mary, 
and fore the galls was out of Jhe dore he had her 
arm in his. I never felt jest zactly so cheap afore 
in my life, to see that journeyman fiddler, what no- 
body didn't know nothin abouf, walkin with Miss 
Mary to church, and stickin in his big whiskers rite 
down under her bonnet, and talkin to her and grinnin 
Uke a baked possum. And what made me feel 
worse, was, she seemed to take it all so mighty 
fine. 

Miss Carline ses I musn't mind it, cause she 
couldn't help herself. But I mean to find out all 
about it, and if she is big enuff fool to be tuck in by 
nch small taters as he is, I'll jest drap the whole 
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bisness at once, for ther aint nothin in creation I 
hates wors'n a coquet. No more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I don't want you to think Pm jelous, caus 
I aint, by no means. I don't, zactly like the 'pear- 
ance of things — ^but I an't jelous of Crotchet — only 
if Miss Mary Stallins goes to meetin any more with 
him, she don't never go thar with Joseph Jone»-*- 
tbafs all. 
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LETTER IX. 

Pineville, November 23d, 184S. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — ^If I didn't nave 
some real fiist rate news to tell you, I don't blieve I 
could find time to rite now, I'm so monstrous bisy. 
It's hog-killin time now, you know, and the way we 
is into the hog-meat in Pineville is mazin. It seems 
to me that I haint seed nothin but hogs, and haint 
heard nothin but squealiii, for more'n a week, and I 
know I haint eat nothin but back-bone and turnips, 
and spare-ribs, and sassingers, and cracklin-bread 
ever sense the killin commenced ; but as for that 
part of it, I wouldn't care if hog-killin time lasted 
all the year. I go for hog meat myself, any way it 
can be fixed, notwithstandin old nick was turned 
into 'em once, and set a whole gang of 'em ruimm 
rite down a steep hill into the ocean, whar they got 
drownded in the water. Old Miss StaUins ses it's 
all a fact, and I don't never care about gittin into a 
argyment with her ; but thar's one thing I'm certain 
of — ^if the old feller did git into the hogs then, he 
didn't spile the meat. 

But that's not the pint. I want to tell you bout 
that litde matter what I rit to you bout last time. 
You know I told you I didn't zactly know how the 
cat was gwine to jump then. Well, ther's been a 
dredful climax among the galls in Pineville sense my 
last letter. Things has turned out jest as I spected, 
only a grate deal more so. They couldn't wenf 
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more to my likin if they'd tried. That chap Crotch- 
ett, what I told you bout, had all the galls in town 
crazy bout him, in no time, and I do blieve they 
tried to see which could git the most tention out of 
him. The way the feller did shine here for bout a 
week beat any thing that was ever seed in Pineville ; 
he was callin and takin tea here, and dinner thar, 
and ridin out with this young lady and walkin out 
and perminadin, as he called it, with that one, jest 
as if he was cousin or uncle, or some near kin to 
'em all. Well, Miss Mary come in for her share, 
and I do blieve the cussed fool — it makes me so mad 
when I think of it — I do blieve he had some notion 
of marryin her ; and what was a dratted site worse, 
she seemed to be bout as wiUin as he was. He sed 
his kin was monstrous rich, and owned some mighty 
grate water-powers in the Jarseys. He told old 
Miss Stallins that he jest come out South to spend 
the winter, for his helth, and would like to stonish 
his people by takiu a butiful wife to New York with 
him in the Spring. He showed the old woman two 
oi' three maps of thunderin big towns that was all on 
nis father's land ; one was named Crotchettville, and 
had the greatest water-powers in it in the world, he 
sed, cept Niagara river, which he lowed was hard to 
beat. But old Miss Stallins wasn't to be tuck in so 
easy, and she gin her galls a rite good talkin to rite 
afore me, bout the way they was blievin every thing 
he told 'em. 

<< A track o' land," ses, she, « is worth more'n a 
dozen sich picter papers — and mind what I say, all 
aint gold as glitters. I haint lived my time for 
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nothin galls, and I don't blieye in these Jarsey 
water-powers. Whar upon yeth is Jarsey, anyhow ?" 
ses she. 

« Why, mother, Jarsey's to the North," sed Miss 
Mary. 

« Hush, child," ses the old woman, " your hed's 
full of nothin but Crotchetts, and water-powers, and 
the north, and sich nonsense. I tell you I don't 
bUeve in 'em." 

<( Thar aint no use of gittin mad at the gentleman, 
mother — I'm sure he's very polite to us all,"^ sed 
Miss Mary. 

« Perliteness aint every thing, my child, and pear- 
ances aint every thing nother. I don't blieve in 
these outlandish people not till I know 'em good. 
If they's so monstrous well off, and sich grate things 
whar they cum from, what's the reason they don't 
stay thar and not be always travelin about for ther 
helth, and tiyin to marry every gall what's got a 
little property. Nobody that's any account don't 
never go to the north to git married, but whenever 
anybody gits found out in sum of ther meanness, 
they're sure to go to Texas or sum whar else for 
ther helth." 

Them's my sentiments, thinks I, but I didn't say 
a word. 

« Why, mother," ses Miss Mary, « anybody can 
see Mr. Crotchett's a gentleman of refinement and 
edecation." 

Miss Kesiah and Miss Carline kep lookin at me 
and then at onenother and smilin ; but Miss Maiy 
looked as serious as a judge. 
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Old Miss Stallins was jest gwine to speak^ when 
rap, rap, went somebody at the door. 

" Thai's that plagy Crotchett, I'll lay my hfe,'' 
ses she. 

Miss Mary run to the door as quick as she could. 

«Ah, ha! Good evenin, Miss Stallins — ^ladies, 
good evenin. Ah, how are you, Jones — here 
agin, eh?" 

I felt my dander risin when the imperent cus went 
and tuck a seat along side of Miss Mary, and she 
begun to smile and talk with him as pleasin as could 
be. I knowed it wouldn't do for me to stay thar, so 
I jest tuck my hat and went home. 

« Good evenin, Jones," ses he. 

I was in a ace of cusin him back. 

" Oh, don't go, Majer," ses Miss Mary, « don't 
go yet, Majer." 

I jest said, " Good evenin, ladies," without lookin 
at any one in pertickeler, and put out. 

Well, the next momin I went out to the plantation 
to tend to the hog-killin, and I was jest mad enough 
to kill all the hogs in Georgia. I couldn't git the 
feller out of my hed all day, and as to Mary Stallins, 
I didn't hardly know what to think — sometimes I 
felt sort o' mad at her, but then agin I couldn't. The 
fact is, it aint sich a easy thing to feel mad at a rite 
pretty gall, and the more a man feels mad at 'em, 
the more he's apt to feel sorry too. I tell you what, 
I was in a stew. I didn't know what to do. 

It was after dark when I got home, and when I 
'got thar, all Pineville was in a buz — everybody was 
talkin about Crotchett. Some said he was a bigamy, 

6* 
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and some said he was a thief, and I don't know what 
all. Come to find out about it, what do you think ? 
His name wasn't Crotchett, but Jackson alias Brown, 
and he was no more a music-teacher than I was, but 
a dandy barber, what had stole somebody's pocket- 
book with a heap of money, in New York, and then 
run away, and left his wife and two children, to keep 
fi:om bein sent to the Sing Song Penetentiary. He 
was gone, and nobody could tell whar, and the man 
what come after him, stuck up some notices at the 
tavern and the post-oflSce, oflerin " $100 reward !" 
for anybody to ketch him. 

Cousin Pete lowed he knowed he wasn't no grate 
shakes all the time, and was makin more noise than 
anybody else bout gwine after him to ketch him, and 
all the fellers that was tryin to git into Mr. Crotchett's 
good graces, was tellin how they spected something, 
and how they had ther eyes on him — ^they was lookin 
out for him, and all that. 

But Crotchett was gone, and that's what tuck my 
eye — I didn't care a tinker's cus who he was, nor 
whar he was gone to— he couldn't shine bout Miss 
Mary no more, with his big whiskers and his water- 
powers in the Jarseys, and that's all I cared for. I 
don't know when I felt so good — not sense {kat 
time we went after grapes, and I had to go and 
<( skin the cat" like a fool, and skinned my nose so 
oudaciously. I jest tuck one of the advertisements 
and rit on it, « this is a map of Mr. Crotchett's 
water-powers at the north, for Miss Mary Stallins," 
and sent it to her by one of the little niggers. When 
she read it she laughed rite out, and said she jest 
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done so to try me. Maybe she did — but it's my 
turn to try her now, and I'm tarmined to do it. I'll 
let Miss Mary Stallins know that I've got a little 
spunk too, and I'll let her see that I can be as inde- 
pendent as she can. Don't you think it would be a 
good plan, if I don't carry the joke too fur ? I'll 
tell you how it works in my next. No more from 
Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I've jest heard that the galls is got it all 
over town that Miss Mary was gwine to many 
Crotchett, and the way she is bilin bout it is larmin. 
" Lord knows," she ses, « she didn't never think of 
sich a thing." And old Miss Stallins seems like 
she'd have the hidrafoby or manipotu bout it. She 
ses she's gwine to keep a titer rein on her galls after 
this — aiid if given 'em complishments is gwine to 
make 'em take up with every dandy barber what 
comes bout town, they won't git no more college 
lamin — that they won't. I tell you what the high- 
fliers that's been tryin to be stockrasy fokes has 
hailed in ther horns sense Crotchett cut out. If the 
feller's ears .don't bum then ther aint no truth in old 
sayins. 
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LETTER X. 

Pinev^ille, December 5th, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I do blieve last 
week was the longest one ever was. It seemed to 
me that the axeltree of the world wanted greasin or 
something or other was out o' fix, for it didn't seem 
to turn round half so fast as it used to. The days 
was as long as the weeks ought to be, and the nites 
hadn't no eend to 'em. Somehow^ or other, I 
couldn't sleep o' nites nor eat nothin, and I don't 
know what upon yeath was the matter with me, 
'thout it was the dispepsy, which, you know, makes 
people have mighty low sperits. Cousin Pete 
thought he was monstrous smart, and went all round 
town and told everybody that my simptems was very 
bad, and said he was gwine to put a strengthenin 
plaster, made out of Burgemy pitch, on my brest, to 
keep my hart from brakin. I know what he thought, 
but if he sposed I was gwine to make a fool of my- 
self bout Mary Stallins, he's jest as much mistaken 
as he was when he tuck the show-man for Tom 
Peters, from Cracker's Neck. I did feel sort o' 
vexed bout the way she tuck up -with Crotchett, 
that's a fact ; but then she was so disappinted when 
he turned out to be a runaway barber, that I couldn't 
help feelin sorry for her too. It's a monstrous curious 
feelin when anybody tries to hate somebody that they 
can't help likin. The more one tries to spite 'em 
the worse he feels his self. But I was termined to 
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hold out, and if she hadn't come to, I I — — 



Fact is I don't know what I should a' done, for it 
was monstrous tryin, you may depend. 

But it's all over now, and every thing's jest as 
strait as a fish-hook. Old Miss Stallins was over to 
our hous to take tea long of mother, one evenin last 
week. She and mother talked it all over bout 
Crotchett and Miss Mary to therselves, and when I 
went to see her home, she didn't talk of nothin else 
all the way. 

" Bomination take the retch," ses the old woman, 
" to run away from his wife and childem, the fidlin 
wagabone, and come out here a tryin to ruinate some 
pore innocent gal by marryin her, when he's got a 
wife to home ! He ought to be sent to the Peneten- 
tiaiy, so he ought." 

"Zacdy so. Miss Stallins," ses I ; « but he was 
mi^ty popler mong the galls — some of 'em was 
almost crazy after him." 

" I know they was, Joseph, I know they was, and 
now they want to turn it all on my daughter Mary, 
when, Laws knows, the child couldn't bear the 
creatur, only for perliteness." 

" Yes, but," ses I, « she went to church with him, 
you know, and he was to your house every nite 
when I was thar, talkin to her." 

" That was only for perliteness, Joseph. That's 
what she lamt down to the Female College," ses 
she. <<If a gentleman comes to se^ a lady, she 
must be perlite to him, whoever he is — '^ 

Cus sich perliteness as that, thinks I. 
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— << And 'taint no matter if she despises him off the 
&ce of the yeath, and she must talk and smile to 
him jest like she liked him ever so much." 

<< But Miss Mary looked like she thought a hes^ 
of Crotchettj" ses I. 

<( It was all decate, Joseph, all decate and peilite* 
nesSj" ses she. "That's the way with the gals 
now-a-days, Joseph, and you musn't mind 'em. It 
didn't use to be so when I and your mother was 
gals. I'll warrent no Crotchetts didn't come bout 
us if we didn't like ther cumpany, and we had to 
know all bout 'em fore we kep cumpany with any- 
body." 

« 'Taint so now, though, Miss Stallins," ses I — 
and I blieye I sort o' drawed a long breth — " It's 
very different now. If a chap only cums from the 
North, or sum place away out of cre.ashun, and is 
got a crap of hair and whiskei-s that would make a 
saddle-pad, and is got a cote different from every- 
body else, and a thunderin grate big gold chain bout 
his neck, no matter if he stole 'em, he's the popler- 
est man mong the ladys, and old quaintances, whose 
been raised rite along side of 'em, don't stand no- 
sort of a chance." 

« Not all the gals aint so, Joseph — ^my gals hasn't 
no sich fool notions in ther beds, I'll assure you." 

By this time we was rite up to the door. 

" Come in, Joseph," ses she. 

« No thank you. Miss Stallins," ses I, « I blieve 
I'll go home." 

« Oh, come in, child, and set a while with the 
galls — they's puUin lasses candy in the parlor." 
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I was kind o' hesitatin, when I heard Miss Mary's 
voice say, 

" Never mind, mother, I spose he's mad at me." 

I couldn't stand that, no more'n a gum stump 
could a clap of thunder. I hadn't heard that voice 
for more'n a week, and it did sound so inticin. It 
made me feel sort of trembly all over. My face felt 
red as a pepper pod, and my ears burnt like they 
was frostbit. When I went into the room, Miss 
Mary turned round with one of the witchinest smiles, 
with her hair all fallin over her rosy cheeks, lookin 
sweeter than the lasses candy what she had in her 
hand, and said, 

« Are you mad at me, Majer ?" 

I never was so tuck all aback — ^my throte felt like 
I'd swallered a bundle of fodder, and I couldn't 
speak to save me. I don't know what would tuck 
place if it hadn't been for old Miss Stallins. 

« Oh, no, Joseph ain't mad with you, child. Ther 
never was a quarrel tween the Stallinses and the 
Joneses, honey, and we've lived neighbours this 
twenty years !" 

«What made you think I was mad with you, 
Miss Mary ?" ses I. Then I kind o' stopped a little 
and cleared my throte. *< You know I never could 
be mad with yow." 

« I thought you was," ses she, " cause you didnt 
come to see us any more sens that nite that mean old 
Crotchett was here." 

When she sed that, I do think she looked hand- 
sumer than ever she did in her life. We was all 
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settin by the parlor fire, and the gals was pullin lasses 
candy. Miss Carline ax'd me if I wouldn't puH 
some. I felt so queer I didn't think bout nothin but 
Miss Mary, who was pullin a grate big piece, rite 
close to me. 

« Take some, Majer," ses she, « and pull it for 
me, and 111 give you this when it's done," and she 
kind o' looked sideways at me. 

« Well, I know it'll be mighty sweet," ses I, jest 
as I was gwine to take up some out of the dish. 

" Take care, Majer," ses she, " it's dredful hot. 
Whar's the spoon, Cloe ?" ses she, as she was pullin 
away as hard as she could at a grate big brite rope 
of lasses. 

'< 0, never mind," ses I, and in goes my fingers 
rite into the almost bilin hot lasses — 

" Ugh !" SQS I, and I pulled 'em out quicker'n 
lightnin. 

« My lord !" ses Miss Kesiah, << if the Majer haint 
burnt his fingers dredful. That lasses is rite out of 
the pot, I Imow. Haint you got no better sense, 
Cloe?" 

I couldn't help dancin a little, and grindin my 
teeth, and slingin my fingers, but I didn't say nothin 
loud. 

" Well, Miss Carline tell me bring sum more firom 
de kitchen," ses the cussed nigger. 

« Oh, dear !" ses Miss Mary, " I'm so sorry. Did 
you get much on your fingers, Majer ?" 

The tears was runnin out of my eyes, but I didn't 
want to let on, for fear it would make her feel bad. 
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« Oh, no, not much. It aint very bad/' ses I ; 
and the fust thing I knowed my trousers was plas- 
tered all oyer with it whar I rubbed it off on 'em, it 
burnt so alfired bad. 

They made old Cloe git a basin of water to wash 
the lasses off, and old Miss Stalhns got some soft 
sope to draw the fire out, and after a while I sot 
down with the gals to eat candy and talk about 
Crotchett. I tell you what, I had the game all my 
own way this time. I hinted to Miss Mary that I 
was sort of afraid Crotchett was gwine to cut mt 
out, and that I was a leede jealous at first, and she 
hinted to me that I ought to knowed better than that, 
and that I oughtn't to expect her to show her feelins 
for me no plainer than she had done afore, and that 
she only tuck a litde notice of Crotchett, jest to 
try me, to see if I did think any thing of her. 

My pen won't begin to tell my feelins. I never 
felt so fiill of talk before the gals afore in my life, 
and, I think, in one or two more heats (I don't mean 
the hot lasses) I'll be able to come up to the pint. 
I know I'm jest as good for old Miss Stallinses con- 
sent as a thrip is for a gmger cake ; and if Miss 
Mary aint foolin (you know these gals is mighty un- 
certain) I think I won't have no difficulty in bringin 
all things round as I want 'em. No more from 
Your firend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I wish you could come down to Pineville 
to Crismus. I don't tbink I will git married so soon 
as that, but we're gwine to have grand flower doins 
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down here then. IVe got some goblers so &t iSzi 
the feathers won't hardly stick in ^em of a wann 
day.. We're gwine to have one of 'em for dinner, 
and the Stallinses is all gwine to take dinner with 
us. My fingers is better, but they is bominable sore 
jrit — so you must excuse bad spdlin and bad wiitin 

this tiiyift. 
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LETTER XL 

PineTille, December 20tb, 184S. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Smt — ^It seems our 
fokes always is in a fuss. First it was moyin, then 
it was hog-killin, and now every thing's topsy-turvy 
makin reddy for Crismus. I do bUeve the niggers 
is skowered every spot from the garret to the dore- 
steps, and every time I comes into the hous they's 
all hollerin out, « thar, now, Mas Joe, jest look at 
your tracks !" and « don't you step on the heath, for 
it's jest redened," and "don't you spit a^ the 
jam," and sich foolery, jest as if people's houses 
wasn't made for 'em to live in. It really puts me 
out of all patience to see sich nonsensical doins. And 
mother, she's had all the niters choppin sasage 
meat to make mins-pies, and poundin spice and 
ginger, and makin marvels and beatin egs to make 
pound-cake, and all sorts of sweet doins for Crismus ; 
for when she takes any thing into her hed, she aint 
a gwine to be out-done not by no-body. She ses 
Crismus don't come but once a year now-a-days, 
and she's gwine to treat it hansum when it does cum 
— she's gwine to show the StaUinses that she's use 
to as good livin as most of fokes. Well, I glory in 
her spunk, but it's monstrous expensive and unplea- 
sant to go things on the big figer that she's on now ; 
it never ought to be done only to wedins, and it 
wouldn't do then whar ther was to be many m the 
came&niily. 
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I tell you what, I was monstrous riled tother day 
when I got a letter from Crotchett, callin me all sorts 
of hard names, and abusin me for every thing he 
could think of. I showed it to the Stallinses, and 
Miss Mary sed he was a good for nothing wicked 
retch, to go and run off and leave his wife and chil- 
dren, and then when he was found out, to dare to go 
And rite bout respectable gentlemen in that way. 

« That's jest the way with the world, my child,'* 
ses old Miss Stallins, « the bigger rascal a man is 
the more insurance he's got. That's jest what put 
me agin him at fust. Whenever I see so much in- 
surance I always expect ther's some rascality with it." 

And that's my blief, too, Mr. Thompson ; I'U tell 
you how I judge fokes as I don't know much about. 
When I see anybody tryin rite off to show smart 
they is, and takin all the conversation to themselves, 
I keep my eye on 'em. Cause when people is any 
account they's got sense enuff to know that other 
people will soon find it out ; but when they really 
aint nobody, and when they know they'd mount to 
less the more they's found out, then they try to make 
people blieve they's the mischief and all, fore they 
.can have a chance to see into 'em. Haint you 
never found it so ? Insurance is like varnish ; it 
makes the commonest kind of yaller pine look zactly 
like hogany, and insurance covers all the rotten 
places in the character of the worst kind of rascals 
and makes 'em look like gentlemen. 

Do tell us what upon yeath all this talk means 
about the world comin to a eend next April. I've 
heard a great deal about Miller'^ doctrine, and bus- 
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(les, and Dickens' Notes, lately, in the papers. No 
other paper but the « MisceUany" haint got much 
else in 'em. Is it a April fool bisness, or is it a fact ? 
If the world was to bust up bout that time, it would 
interfere with people's calculations monstrous, spe- 
cially married fokes. Ther was a man here last week 
from Augusta, and he sed it was a fact, that he seed 
it all sifered out on a piece of paper, and ther was 
no mistake about it. He wa^ collectin for a clock 
man in Boston, and he sed they was closin up bis- 
ness on that account. Now I don't like* to bli^ve no 
sich nonsense; but if it was to come out true, I 
wouldn't like to be so tuck in. Mother and old 
Miss Stallins and two or three more old ladies is in 
a mighty fidget bout it, and old Miss Stallins dreamed 
that it was a fact, and mother dreamed she seed two 
moons tother night, and one of 'em was all blazin 
with fire and flyin about in the sky like all wrath. 
I don't zactly know what to think about it, but ther's 
one thing sardn, it's got to begin monstrous early in 
the momin on the third day of April if I aint up to 
see it. If anybody was to set the woods afire bout 
Pineville, jest at that time, I wouldn't like to answer 
for the consequences among the old wimin. 

But I'm not a gwine to let sich matters interfere with 
my marryin specelaition. I call it specelation, for, 
you know, ther's no tellin how these things is gwine 
to turn out. In the fust place, it's a chance if a body 
gits the gall he's courtin, and after he's got her aU to 
himself for better or fi)r worse, if s a chance agin if 
she don't turn out a monstrous site worse nor he 

7* 
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tuck her for. But I think mine's a pretty safe bis- 
ness, for Miss Mary is jest a leetle the smartest, and 
best, and the butifiilest gall in Georgia. I've seed 
her two or three times sense the candy pullin, and I 
aint more'n half so fraid of her as I use to be. I 
told her tother night I hr.d a Crismus gift for hei 
which I hoped she would take and keep. 

« What is it, Majer ?" ses she. 

« Oh," ses I, " it's^something what I wouldn't 
give nobody else in the world !" 

« Well, but what is it — do tell me ?" 

« Something," ses I, « what you stole from me a 
long time ago, and sense you've got it I want you to 
keep it, and give me one like it in return." 

« Well do tell me what it is, fust," ses she, and I 
seed her cut her eye at Miss Carline, and sort o' 
smile. 

"But will you give me one in return ?" ses I. 

" What, Majer — ^tell me what ?" 

« I'll tell you Crismus eve," ses I. « But will 
you give me yours in return ?" 

" Yours ! eh, my ," then her face got as red 

as a poppy, and she looked down. 

"You know what. Miss Mary," ses I — "will 
you ?" 

She didn't say notfain, but blushed worse and 
worse, 

"Now, mind," ses I, "I must have a answer 
Crismus eve." 

"Well," ses she — and then she looked up and 
laughed, and sed — '< exchange is no roobery, is it, 
sister Carline?" 
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« No, as," ses she, « but I reckon Joseph got his 
pay bout the same time you stole his " 

" Stop, stop, sister, Majer didn't say his heart — " 

« There, there !" ses Miss Carline and Miss Kesiah, 
clappin ther hands, and laughin as loud as they 
oould — « there, there, little innocent sister's let the 
cat out o' the bag, at last. I told you so, Majer." 

I never felt so good afore in my life, and Miss 
Mary, pore gall, hid her face in her hands and begun 
to cry, she felt so about it — ^that's the way with the 
galls, you know, they always cry when they feel the 
happiest ; but I soon got her in a good humour, and 
then I went home. I'm gwine to bring her rite up to 
the scratch Crismus, or I aint here. It would take 
a barber's-shop full of Crotchetts to back me out 
now. I'll tell you how I cum out in my next 
No Diore fix)m 

Your firend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 



i 
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LETTER Xn. 

Pineville, December 2*3 ih, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — Crismus is over, 
and the thing's ded. You know I told you in my 
last letter I was gwine to bring Miss Mary up to the 
chalk a Crismus. Well, I done it, slick as a whisde, 
though it come mighty nigh bein a serious under- 
takm. But I'll tell you all about the whole circum- 
stance. 

The fact is, I's made my mind up more'n twenty 
times to jest go and come rite out with the whole 
bisness ; but whenever I got whar she was, and 
whenever she looked at me with her witchin eyes, 
and kind o' blushed at me, I always felt sort o' 
skeered and fainty, and all what I made up to tell 
her was forgot, so I couldn't think of it to save me. 
But you's a married man, Mr. Thompson, so I 
couldn't tell you nothing about popin the question, 
as they call it. It's a mighty grate favour to ax of a 
rite pretty' gall, and to people as aint used to it, it 
goes monstrous hard, don't it ? They say widders 
don't mind it no more'n nothin. But I'm makin a 
transgression, as the preacher ses. 

Crismus eve I put on my new suit, and shaved my 
face as slick as a smoothin iron, and went over to 
old Miss Stallinses. As soon as I went into the par- 
ler whar they was all settin round the fire, Miss 
Carline and Miss Kesiah both laughed rite out. 
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« There, there," ses they, " I told you so, I knew 
it would be Joseph." 

<« What's I done. Miss Carline," ses I. 

« You come under little sister's chicken bone, and 
I do blieve she knew you was comin when she put 
it over the dore." 

" No I didn't — I didn't no such thing, now," sea 
IMGss Mary, and her face blushed red all over. 

"Oh, you needn't deny it," ses Miss Kesiah, 
« you 'long to Joseph now, jest as sure as ther's any 
charm in chicken bones." 

I knowd that was a first rate chance to say some- 
thing, but the dear litde creater looked so sorry and 
kep blushin so, I couldn't say nothin zactly to the 
pint, so I tuck a chair and reached up and tuck down 
the bone and put it in my pocket. 

" "What are you gwine to do with that old bone 
DOW, Majer ?" ses Miss Mary. 

" I'm gwine to keep it as long as I live," ses I, 
M as a Crismus present from the handsomest gall in 
Georgia." 

When I sed that, she blushed worse and worse. 

"Aint you shamed, Majer?" ses she. 

« Now you ought to give her a Crismus gift, Jo- 
seph, to keep all her life," sed Miss Carline. 

« Ah," ses old Miss Stallins, « when I was a gall 
we used to hang up our stockins " 

« Why, mother!" ses all of 'em, " to say stockins 
rite afore " 

Then I felt a litde streaked too, cause they was 
dl blushin as hard as they could. 

« Highty-tity !" ses the old lady — "what mon- 
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strous finemeni. I'd like to know what harm ther ia 
'n stockins. People now-a-days is gittin so mealy- 
mouthed they can't call nothin by its rite name, and 
I don't see as they's any better than the old time 
people was. When I was a gall like you, child, I 
use to hang up my stockins and git 'em full of 
presents." 

The gals kep laughin. 

« Never mind," ses Miss Mary, " Majer's got to 
give me a Crismus gift — won't you, Majer ?" 

" Oh, yes," ses I, " you know I promised you 



one." 



" But I didn't mean ^Aflrf," ses she. 

" I've got one for you, what I want you to keep 
all your life, but it would take a two bushel bag to 
hold it," ses I. 

« Oh, that's the kind," ses she. 

« But will you keep it as long as you live ?" ses L 

« Certainly I will, Majer." 

"Monstrous finement now-a-days— old people 
don't know nothin bout perliteness," said old Miss 
StaUins, jest gwine to sleep with her nittin in her 
hand. 

" Now you hear that. Miss Carline," ses I. « She 
ses she'll keep it all her life." 

« Yes, I will," ses Miss Mary — « but what is it ?" 

« Never mind," ses I, " you hang up a bag big 
enuff to hold it and you'll find out what it is, when 
you see it in the momin." 

Miss Carline winked at Miss Kesiah, and then 
whispered to her — ^then they both laughed and looked 
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at me as mischievous as they could. Tliey spicioneo 
something. 

« You'll be sure to ^ve it to me now, if I hang 
up a bag," ses Miss Mary. 

« And promise to keep it," ses I. 

« Well, I will, cause I know that you wouldn't 
give me nothin that wasn't worth keepin." 

They all agreed they would hang up a bag for me 
to put Miss Mary's Crismus present in, in the back 
porch, and bout nine o'clock I told 'em good evenin 
and went home. 

I sot up till mid-night, and when they was all 
gone to bed I went softly into the back gate, and 
went up to the porch, and thar, shore enuff, was a 
grate big meal-bag hangin to the jice. It was mon- 
strous unhandy to git to it, but I was tarmined not 
to back out So I sot some chairs on top of a bench 
and got hold of the rope and let myself down into 
the bag ; but jest as I was gittin in, the bag swung 
agin the chairs, and down they went with a terrible 
racket But nobody didn't wake up but old Miss 
Stallinses grate big cur dog, and here he cum rippin 
and tarin through the yard like rath, and round and 
round he went tryin to find what was the matter. I 
sot down in the bag and didn't breathe louder nor a 
kitten, for fear he'd find me out, and after a while he 
quit barkin. The wind begun to blow bominable 
cold, and the old bag kep tumin round and swinging 
so it made me sea-sick as the mischief. I was fi^d 
to more for fear the rope would brake and let me 
fall, and thar I sot with my teeth ratlin like I had a 
ager. It seemed like it would never come daylight, 
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and I do blieve if I didn't love Mbss Maiy so power* 
fill I would froze to deth ; for my hart was the only 
^pot that fdi wann, and it didn't beat moie'n two 
licks a minit, only when I thought how she would 
be spiised in the momin, and then it went in a canter. 
Bimeby the cussed old dog come up on the porch and 
begun to smdl about the bag, and then he baiked like 
he thought he'd treed something. <cBow! wow! 
wow !" ses he. Then he'd smell agin, and try to git 
up to the bag. << Git out !'* ses I, Teiy low, tar fear 
they would hear me. « Bow ! wow ! wow !'* ses he. 
<< Be gone ! }X)u bominable fool," ses I, and I felt 
all over in spots, for I ^lected eveiy minit beM nip 
me, and what made it worse, I didnH know whar 
bouts he'd take hold. « Bow ! wow ! wow !'* Then 
I tried coaxin — « Come here, good feUer," ses I, and 
whistled a litde to him, but it wasn^ no use. Thar 
he stood and kep up his eteniid wfainin and baikin,- 
all night I couldn^ teD when dayli^t was breakin, 
only by the chickens crowin, and I was monstioos 
glad to hear 'em, for if Pd had to stay tfaar one hour 
more, I don't bheve Pd ever got out of that hBg 
alive. 

Old Miss Stallins come out fust, and as soon as 
she saw the bag, ses siie, 

« What upon yeath has Joseph went and put in 
that bag for Maiy ? PU lay its a yeaiiin or sane 
live animal, or Bruin wouldn^ Wk at it so.'' 

She went in to call the galls, and I sotthar, shiverin 
all over so I couldn't hardly speak if I tried to — 
but I dkin\ say nothin. Bimeby they all oome run- 
nin out 




" Bow : wow ! wow 1" Bes he. " Be gone ! you 'bominable forA I" 
a I, und I felt all over in apota, for I Bpccled every minit he'd nip 
e, and wliat mnde it worw, I didn't know whar bouts lic'd take 
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<< My lord, what is it ?" ses Miss Mary. 

«<0h, it's alive?" ses MLss Kesiah, <<I seed it 
move." 

« Call Cato, and make him cut the rope," ses 
Miss Carline, « and lets see what it is. Come here 
Cato and git this bag down." 

« Don't hurt it for the world," ses Miss Mary. 

Cato untied the rope that was round the jice, and 
lut the bag down easy on the floor, and I tumbled 
out all covered with com meal, from bed to foot. 

« Goodness gracious !" ses Miss Mary, « if it aint 
the Majer himself!" 

« Yes," ses I, " and you know you promised to 
keep my Crismus present as long as you lived." 

The galls laughed themselves almost to deth, and 
went to brushin off the meal as fast as they could, 
sayin they was gwine to hang that bag up every 
Crismus til they got husbands too. Miss Mary — 
bless her bright eyes — she blushed as butifiil as a 
mominglory, and sed she'd stick to her word. She 
was rite out of bed, and her hair wasn't komed, and 
her dress wasn't fixt at all, but the way she looked 
pretty was rale distractin. I do blieve if I was froze 
stiff, one look at her charmin face, as she stood 
loolrn down to the floor with her rogish eyes, and 
her bright curls fallin all over her snowy neck, would 
fotch'd me too. I tell you what, it was worth hang 
in in a meal bag from one Crismus to another tcf feel 
as happy as I have evel^'sense. 

I went home after we 'had the laugh out, and set 
by the fire till I got thawed. In the forenoon all the 
Stallinses come over to our house and we had one 

8 
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of the greatest Crismus dinners that ever was seed 
b Georgia, and I don't blieve a happier company 
ever sot down to the same table. Old Miss Stallins 
and mother settled the match, and talked over every 
thing that ever happened in ther families, and laughed 
at me and Maiy, and cried bout ther ded husbands, 
cause they wasn't alive to see ther children married. 

It's all settled now, cept we haint sot the weddin 
day. I'd like to have it all over at once, but young 
galls always like to be engaged a while, you know, 
so I spose I must wait a month or so. Maiy (she 
ses I musn't call her Miss Mary now) has been a 
good deal of trouble and botheration to me ; but if 
you could see her, you wouldn't think I ought to 
grudge a little sufferin to git sich a sweet little wife. 

You must come to the weddin if you posisibly kin. 
I'll let you know when. No more from 

Your fr^nd, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

N. B. I like to forgot to tell you bout cousin 
Pete. He got snapt on egnog when he heard of my 
ingagement, and he's ben as meller as hos-apple 
ever sense. 
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LETTER Xra. 

A terrible yeath-quake in PinevUle ! old Miss StaU 
lins almost skeered to dethy and my marriage 
nocked in the hed for the present ! 

Pineville, January 5th, 1842. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — ^Ther's been a 
awful catasterfy in Pineville sense I rit my last letter 
to you. Little did I think then what was a comin, 
though I always thought some cussed thing would 
turn up jest to spile my happiness. Last nite I was 
over to old Miss Stallinses, talkin long with Mary 
and the gals, and makin calculations about the wed- 
din and hous-keepin, and sich things, when all at 
once ther was a terrible shaldn and rackin like the 
house was gwine to tumble down a top of us. The 
galls all squalled out as loud as they could holler, 
and cotched rite hold of me, and hugged close to me 
til they almost choked my breth out of me, and old 
Miss Stallins fainted away into a fit of the high- 
stericks. The shakin didn't last more'n a minit, but 
it had a monstrous curious feelin while it did last. 

When it was oyer the gals fell to rubin the old 
woman's hands, and I poured a gourd of water in 
her face to bring her too. Bimeby she got better, 
but I do blieve the yeath-quake has shuck all her 
sense out of her, for she ses she knows the world is 
comin to a eend now, shore enuff, and she ses me 
md Mary musent git married not til after next April. 
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She ses she didn't dream bout them two moons for 
nothin, and that the yeath shaldn so is a sure sign 
that sumthing's gwine to happen. Maiy was skeered 
monstrous too, but she soon got over it, and so did 
Miss Kesiah and Miss Carline, but old Miss Stallins 
has been talkin bout nothin else but the world comin 
to a eend ever sense. She ses nobody ought to 
think nothin bout any thing else but gittin redy to 
die, and that it's wicked to think bout weddins and 
sich like, now. I told her, what if the world was 
to come to a eend, ses I, if we was married her 
daughter wouldn't be left a widder, and I never 
could die contented no way, without I was married 
fust. 

But it aint no use to argy with her, for she blieves 
in parson Miller now like a book, and won't listen to 
no sort of reasonin. She ses it was jest so when 
old Mr. Noah bilt the ark — no body didn't blieve 
him till the water was up to ther chins, and then 
they couldn't help themselves. 

So you see what a fix I'm in — after all my trouble, 
and jest when I thought I was gwine to be the hap- 
piest man in Georgia, a yeath-quake must come jest 
to upset my calculations. I haint no notion of puttin 
off the weddin so long, but I spose I might wait if I 
can't do no better. I'm in hopes though, old Miss 
Stallins will git over her skeer, and come to hex 
senses long afore April. I'll be sure to let you 
know. No more from 

• Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. You must excuse mistakes and bad wridn 
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this time, for I am in a great huny to send you tMs, 
as I know your readers will be glad to hear the dred- 
ftd news of a yeath-quake, even if ther aint no lives 
lost. Everybody Fve seed this momin looks sort, o' 
skeered) cept cousin Pete, and he ses taint nothin to 
(he shakin they have in Egypt some times. 



8^ 
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LETTER XIV. 

Pineville, Janaary 18th, 1S4S. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — When I rit my 
last letter to you I was in a peck of troubles, and it 
did seem to me like heaven and yeath was inspired 
agin me to prevent my marryin Mary Stallins. But 
things is tuck a turn agin, and now I can say with 
Mr. Mackbeth in Shakespere, " So foul, so fair a 
day I never seed afore, and all the clouds that 
lowered on my hed, is in the deep busum of the 
ocean berried." You must excuse me for ritin 
tragedy out of the book. I don't blieve in stickin 
in book lamin in every thing a body rites — but then 
thar is sorm times when jest common words won't 
express the full meanin, you know. That's the way 
with me now. But I'll tell you. 

You must know the next day after the yeath- 
quake what like to shuck old Miss Stallinses life 
out of her, nothin would do but she must move rite 
back to the plantation, bag and baggage, gals and 
all. Mother and all of 'em tried ther best to swade 
her out of sich a foolish notion. But it wasn't no 
use. The old woman's hed was sot, and you might 
as well talk sense to a Georgia legislater, or try 1o 
bild a mill-dam across the Mississippy as to argy 
with her when she takes a notion. She sed she 
wasn't gwine to resk her life no longer in no sich 
place — ^fliar was too many houses on the hill any 
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way, for safety. She sed people had been coinin in 
and bildin every year sense she settled in town, 
and she spected nothin else but the yeath would 
cave thar one of these days, if it didn't no what 
else. Well, shore enough, the Stallinses moved out 
that very day. Mary looked like she didn't like it, 
but never sed nothin, only that she hoped I'd come 
out to see 'em often. I was anxious to go and see 
Mary, but sense the old woman was so stubem about 
it, I termined I wouldn't show too much hurry, so I 
waited til yesterday, when old uncle Cato brung me 
a letter from the old woman herself, which I can 
asshore you was as interestin to me as the Miscellany 
is when I fust git it out of the post-office. You may 
look out for a weddin afore long. I'm termined to 
have the thing fixed 'thout waiting for enny more 
accidents. No more from ^ 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I will fold her letter inside of this so you 
can read it. 

My deer Joseph^ — Arter mi complyments, I want 
to say a word to you on the subjec of youm an 
Mary's marryin. I've ben a thinkin about it ever 
sense that nite when the yeath-quake cum along and 
like to swallered the whole of us up in the bowels 
of the yeath. Now you no, Joseph, that I consider 
you no more nor less than mi sun, pervidin the world 
don't cum to a eend, for I think Mary got sich a 
lessen from what turned up with that rascal Crochit, 
that she'll mind how she projects with clever fokes 
what she's nown all her life, enny more. You no I 
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aint gwine to pose your marryin Maiy for enny object, 
shun to you, for tho I say it to you when I ou^tent 
to say it, I would ruther have you for a sun-in-law 
than enny yung man I no of. But I did think it was 
no time to be thinkin bout marryin when all nater 
was provin the trutb of parson Miller's proffesyin. 
But Mary has tuck on so ever sense I posed your 
marryin her rite off, that it has worried me mazinly. 
She ses, ef the world does cum to a eend she 
couldn't bare the site, no how, ef you wasn't thar, 
rite by her. She ses moren that, she ses — and I 
clare I'm rite shamed to rite it to you, and I no you'll 
blush to read it, jest to no how the child does love 
you — she ses she couldn't di no how, 'thout it 
was in your arms, and you no ef you was to gratifi 
her when the catasterfy cum, and wasn't married, 
peple wood talk. And then agin, thar's that paper 
what Mary takes on your count has got them letters 
in it what you rit to your tickler frend mister Tomson, 
whar you pored out your feelins on the subjec and 
let the whole cat out of the wallit ; and Mary ses 
she spects that more'n fi¥^ thousen peple has red all 
bout the whole bisness fore now, for she ses the 
editer ses his scripshun list is groin eviy day, and is 
most a thousen now, and you no more'n five borry it 
whar one scribes for it. That's one reson that Mary 
is so posed to your tumin editer — she ses it is hard 
work and pore pay, and five thousen borryers 
wouldn't sport no paper. Mary is a mity spunky 
gal, and don't blieve in bein posed on by nobody, 
and ef the world don't cum to a eend, I think you'll 
say in twelve months you've got the smartest vrife in 
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pinejil, tho I say it hoo oughtent to. But I'm gwine 
off the subjec. I bar cum to tbe cunclusion tbat 
you and Maiy may git manied ef you say so, jest to 
sare pearances, and you needent git no fixins for 
bouskeepin till arter April, and wben you is married 
I'll jest let you say wbether we'll pitcb a crap or no. 
No more but youm til detb, Polly Stallims. 
Perliteness of Cater. 
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LETTER XV. 

Pineville, Febraary 2d, 1848. 

To Mr. Thobipson : — Dear Sir — ^Ever sense I writ 
my last letter to you, things is gone on jest as strate 
as a shingle, and the only thing what troubles me is, 
I'm fraid it's all too good to last. It's always ben 
the way with me ever sense I can remember, when- 
ever I'm the happyest sum cussed thing seems to 
turn up jest to upset all my calculations, and now, 
though the day is sot for the weddin, and the Stal- 
linses is gittin every thing redy as fast as they can, I 
wouldn't be sprised much if some bominable thing 
was to happen, some yeath-quake or something, jest 
to bust it all up agin, though I should hate it mon- 
strous. 

Old Miss Stallins red that piece in the Miscellany 
bout the mistake in parson Miller's figers, and I do 
blieve she's as glad about it as if she was shore she 
would Uve a whole thousand years more herself 
She ses'she hain't got no objections to the weddin 
now, for me and Mary'll have plenty of time to make 
a fortin for our children and rais 'em up as they 
ought to be. She ses she always wondered how ^ 
Mr. Miller could cifer the thing out so strait, to the 
veiy day, without a single mistake, but now he's 
made sich a terrible blunder of a whole thousand 
years, she ses she knows he aint no smarter nor 
other people, if he was raised at the north. 

It's really surprisin how mazin poplar it does make 
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a body to be engaged to be married to a butiful 
young lady. Sense the thing's leaked out, every- 
body's my perdckeler frend, and I can't meet nobody 
wherever I go, but what wants to congratilate me 
on my good fortin, cept cousin Pete and two or three 
other fellers, who look sort o' Uke they wanted to 
laugh and couldn't. Almost every night Mary and 
me is invited to a party. Tother night we went to 
one to old Squire Rogerses, whar I got my dander 
up a little the worst I've had it for some time. I 
don't blieve you have ever beam of jest sich a fool 
trick as they played on me. Ther was a good many 
thar, and as the Squire don't low dancin, they all 
played games and tricks, and sich foolishness to pass 
Lly r^e, .hich lo .y notion's a bonJble 
site worse than dancin. 

Cousin Pete was thar splurgin about in the big- 
gest, and with his dandy-cut trowsers and big whis- 
kers, and tried to take the shine off everybody else, 
jest as he always does. Well, bimeby he ses, 

c^Spose we play brother Bob — lets play brother 
Bob." 

" Yes, lets play that," ses all of 'em, « won't you 
be brother Bob, Majer ?" 

« Who's brother Bob ?" ses I, for I didn't know 
nothing bout it, and that's the way I cum to be so 
bominably tuck in. 

" I'll tell you," ses he, « you and somebody else 
must set down in the chairs and be blindfolded, and 
the rest must all walk round and round you, and 
keep tappin you on the head with sumthing til you 
gess who bob'd you." 
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" But how bob me ?" see I. 

« Why," ses he, « when any one taps you, you 
must say, < Brother, I'm bob'd!' and then they'll ax, 
* Who bob'd you?' and if you gess the rite one, then 
they must take your place and be bob'd til they gess 
who bob'd 'em. If you'll be blindfolded I will," 
ses he, "jest for fun." 

"Well," ses I, "any thing for fun," and cousin 
Pete sot out two chairs into the middle of the room, 
and we sot down, and they tied a hankercher round 
my eyes tite as. the mischief, so I couldn't see to gess 
no more'n if I had no eyes at all. 

I hadn't sot no time fore cawhalux! some one 
tuck me rite side, o' the hed with a dratted big book. 
The fire flew out o' my eyes in big live coals, and I 
like to keeled over out of the chair. I felt my blood 
risin like a mill-tail, but they all laughed mistily at 
the fun, and after a while ses I, " Brother, I'm bob'd." 
" Who bob'd you ?" ses they. I guessed the biggest- 
fisted feller in the room, but it wasn't him. The 
next minit, spang went the book agin cousin Pete's 
head. " Whew !" ses he, " brother, I'm bob'd ?" 
"Who bob'd you," ses they. But cousin Pete 
didn't gess rite nother, and the fust thing I knowed, 
whang they tuck me agin. I was dredfiil anxious 
to gess rite, but it was no use, I missed it every 
time, and so did cousin Pete, and the harder they 
hit the harder they laughed. One time they hit me 
a great deal softher than the rest. "Brother, I'm 
bob'd!" ses I. "Who bob'd you?" ses they. 
« Miss Mary Stallins," ses I. " No, I never," 
she, and they all roared out worse than ever. 
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I begin to git monstrous tired of sich fun, "which 
stjemed so much like the frogs in the speUin book— 
for it was fun to them but it was deth to me — ^and I 
don't know what I would done if Mary hadn't come 
up and ontied the hankercher. 

« Let's play something else," ses she, and her face 
was a2> red as fire, and she looked sort o' mad out 
of her eyes. 

I seed ther was something wrong in a minit. 

Well, they all went on playin "pawns," and 
« 'pon honor," and « Here we go round the goose- 
berry bush," and « Oh, sister Feby, how merry we 
be," and sich nonsense til they played all they 
knowed, and while they was playin Mary told me 
all how cousin Pete bob'd me himself. 

This was the most audacious take in I ever hearn 
of. Do you think the cus didn't set rite down beside 
me, and never blindfolded himself at all, and hit me 
eveiy lick himself, and now and then hittin his knee 
with the book, to make me blieve he was bob'd too ! 
My bed was a singin with the licks when she told 
me how he done me, and I do blieve if it hadn't 
been for her I'd gin cousin Pete sich a lickin rite 
thar in that room as he never had afore in his born 
days. Blazes ! but I was mad at flist. But Mary 
begged me not to raise no f\is about it, now it was 
all over, and she would fix him iSi his smartness. I 
hadn't no sort of a ide how she was gwine to do it, 
but I knowd she was enufT for cousin Pete any time, 
so I jest let her go ahed. Well, she tuck the bomi- 
nable fool off to one side and whispered to him like 
nhe was gwine to let him into a grate secret. She 

9 
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told him bout a new play what she learned do ini to 
Macon when she was at the college, called " Inter- 
duction to the Kmg and Queen," what she sed was 
a grate deal fimnyer than "Brother Bob,'' and 
swaded him to help to git 'em all to play. 

After she and him made it all up, cousin Pete put 
out three chairs close together in a roe for a throne, 
and Mary she put a sheet over 'em to make 'em look 
a little grand. Bill Byers was to be King and Mary 
was to be Queen. 

"Now you must all come in tother room," ses 
cousin Pete, " only them what belongs to the court, 
and then you must come in and be interduced, one 
at a time. 

"I aint gwine," ses Tom Stallins, "for ther's 
some trick in it." 

" No ther aint," ses cousin Pete, " I'll give you 
my word ther aint no trick, only a little fun." 

« Well," ses I, « I's had fun enough for one nite." 

Mary looked at me and kind o' winked, and, ses 
she " you're one of the court you know, Majer, but 
jest go out till the court is sumonsed before the 
throne." 

Well, we all went out, and bimeby Bill Byers 
called out the names of all the lords and ladys what 
belonged to the court, and we all went in and tuck 
chairs on both sides of the throne. 

Cousin Pete was to be the first one interduced, 
and Samuwell Rogers was to be the feller what in- 
terduced the company. Well, bimeby the dore 
opened and in come cousin Pete, bowin and scrapin, 
and twistin and rigglein and puttin on more ares not 
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a French dancin master — ^he beat Cr6tchett all to 
smash. The King sot on one side of the throne and 
the Queen on tother, leavin room in the middle for 
some one else. Sam was so full of laugh at cousin 
Pete's anticks that he couldn't hardly speak. 

« Doctor Peter Jones," ses he, " I uiterduce you 
to ther Majestys the King and Queen." 

Cousin Pete scraped about a while and then drapt 
on one knee, rite afore 'em. 

« Rise, gallant knight," ses Bill Byers, « rise, we 
dub you knight of the royal bath." 

Cousin Pete got up and bowed and scraped a few 
more times, and went to set down between -'em, but 
they ris up jest as he v/ent to set down, and the fust 
thing he knowd, kewlosh he went, rite into a big 
tub full of cold water, with nothing but his bed and 
heels stickin out. 

He tried to kiss Mary as he was takin his seat, 
and if you could jest seed him as he went into that 
tub with his arms reached out to her, and his mouth 
sot for a kiss, I do bUeve you'd laughed more'n you 
ever did afore in your life. The fellers was all so 
spicious that some trick was gwine to be played, 
that they leA the dore open, and when the thing tuck 
place they all run in shoutin and laughin like they 
would bust ther sides. 

Pete got out as quick as he could, and I never 
seed a feller so wilted down in all my life. He got 
as mad as a hornet, and sed it was a d — d mean 
trick to sarve enny body so, specially in cold wether. 
And he went rite off home by himself to dry. 

Mary made the niggers take out the middle chair 
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and put the tub of water thar when we was all in 
tother room. Pete didn't spicion the trick was 
gwine to turn out that way — ^he thought the queen 
was gwine to sentence every feller what didn't kiss 
her as he sot down, to do something that would 
make fun for the rest, and he was jest gwine to open 
the game. I felt perfectly satisfied after that, and I 
don't think cousin Pete will be quite so fond of funny 
tricks the next time. 

But I like to forgot to tell you, my weddin is to 
take place — pervidin ther aint no more yeathquakes 
nor unaccountabel things to prevent — on the 22 of 
this month, which you know is a famous day what 
ought to be celebrated bjr every genewine patriot in 
the world. I shall look fo? you to come, and I hope 
you will be sure to be thar, for I know you wouldn't 
grudge the ride jest to see Miss Maiy Jones what is 
to be. We's gwine to have a considerable getherin, 
jest to please die old folks, and old Miss Stallins ses 
she's gwine to give us a real Georgia weddin of the 
old time fashion. No more from 

Your firend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I went over tother nite to see 'em all, and 
they was as bisy as bees in a tar-barrel sowin and 
makin up fineiy. Mary was sowin something mighty 
fine and white with rufHes and jigamarees all roiuid 
it. « What kind of a thing is that ?" ses I. The 
gals looked at one another and laughed like they 
would die, and my poor little Mary (bless her soul) 
kep getherin it up in a heap and blushin dredful. 
*< Tell him, sis," ses Miss Carline, but Mary looked 
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rite down and didn't say nothin. " I'll tell him," 

ses Miss Kesiah — "It's a " "No, you shant 

now — stop, stop," ses Mary, and she put her pretty 
little hand rite on Miss Kesiah's mouth, and looked 
like she'd ciy for a little. I felt so sorry for her, I 
told 'em I didn't want to know, and they put the 
things away, and bimeby I went home, but I kep 
thinkin all the way what upon yeath it could be. I 
spose I'll find out some day. 



9* 
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LETTER XVI. 

Pineville, February 24th, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I am too happy 
and no mistake — the twenty-second of February is 
over, and the " consumation so devotedly to be 
wished for" is tuck place. In other words, I's a 
married man ! ! I aint in no situation to tell you all 
how the thing tuck place, not by no means, and if it 
wasn't for my promis, I don't bUeve I could keep 
away from my wife long enough to rite you a letter. 
Bless her little sole, I didn't think I loved her half 
so good as I do ; but to tell you the rale truth, I do 
blieve I've ben almost out of my senses ever sense 
nite afore last. But I must be short this time, while 
the gals is plagin Mary m tother room. They are 
so bad. 

I had the Ucens got more'n a week ago, and old 
Mr. Eastman brung home my weddin suit jest in 
time. Mother would make me let cousin Pete wait 
on me, and Miss Kesiah was bride's maid. Mother 
and old Miss Stallins had every thing ranged in fust 
tate style long afore the time ariv, and nothing was 
wantin but your cumpany to make eveiy thing com- 
plete. 

Well, bout sun-down cousin Pete cum round to 
my room whar we rigged out for the casion, and I 
don't bUeve I ever seed him look so good ; but if 
he'd jest tuck off them bominable grate big sorre 
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whiskers of his, he'd looked a monstrous site better. 
I put on my yaller britches and blue cloth cote and 
white satin jacket, and my new beaver hat, and then 
we druY round to old Squire Rogerses and tuck him 
into the carriage and away we went out to Miss 
Stallinses plantation. When we got thar ther was 
a most everlastin getherin thar waitin to see the cere- 
mony afore they et ther supper. Everybody looked 
glad, and .old Miss Stallins was flyin about like she 
didn't know which eend she stood on. 

« Come in, Joseph," ses she, « the gals is in the 
tother room." 

But I couldn't begin to git in tother room for the 
fellers all pullin and haulin and shakin the life out 
of me to tell me how glad they was. 

"Howdy, Majer, howdy," ses old Mr. Byers, « 1 
give you joy," ses he — "yer gwine to marry the 
flower of the county, as I always sed. She's a mon- 
strous nice gal, Majer." 

« That's a fact," ses old Mr. Skinner, " that's a 
fact, and I hope you'll be a good husband to her, 
Joseph, and that you'll have good luck with your 
little " 

"Thank ye, thank ye, gentlemen — come along, 
cousin Pete," ses I, as quick as I could git away 
from 'em. 

The dore to tother room was opened and in we 
went I never was so struck all up in a heap afore 
— ^thar sot Mary with three or four more gals, butiful 
38 a angel and blushin like a rose. When she seed 
me she kind o' looked down and sort o' smiled, and 
sed " good evenin." I couldn't say a word for my 
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life, for more'n a minit. Thar she sot, the dear ga4 
of my hart — and I couldn't help but think to myself 
what a infemel cus a man must be that could many 
her and then make her unhappy by treatin her mean ; 
and I determined in my sole, to stand atween her 
and the storms of the world, and to love her, and 
take care of her, and make her happy, as long as I 
lived. If you could jest seen her as she was dressed 
then, and you wasn't a married man, you couldn't help 
but envy my luck, aifter all the trubble I've had to git 
her. She was dressed jest to my likin, in a fine white 
muslin frock, with short sleeves, and white satin slip- 
pers, with her hair all hangin over her snow-white 
neck and shoulders in butiful cutis, without a single 
brestpin or any kind of juelry or ornament, cept a 
little white satin bow on the side of her hed. Bimeby 
Miss Carline cum in the room. 

« Cum, sis, they's all redy," ses she, and ther was 
grate big tears in her eyes, and she went and give 
Mary a Idss rite in her mouth, and hugged her a time 
or two. 

We all got up to go. Mary trembled monstrous, 
and I felt sort o' fainty myself, but I didn't feel 
nothin like ciyin. 

When we got in the room whar the cumpany was, 
old Squire Rogers stopt us rite in the middle of the 
fiore and axed us for the licens. Cousin Pete handed 
'em to him and he red 'em out loud to the people, 
idio was all as still as deth. After talldn a litde he 
went on 

" If enny body's got enny thing to say why this 
oupple shouldn't be united in the holy bands of wed* 




■• Tlie S.;uirc winl Ihnm^h the rv^t cf liip bisneM in a hurrj, and 
me and it iry wi« nnie ([fsh of one boni- and bone of one fleah 
bc-MK tlie olU woiuan got oter her hij-hstcricSLs." 
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lock," ses he, " let 'em now speak or always after- 
wards hold ther peace " 

« Oh, my lord ! oh, my darlin daughter ! oh, dear 
laws a massy !" ses old Miss Stallins as loud as she 
could squall, a clappin her hands and ciyin and 
shoutin Uke she was at a camp-meetin. 

Thunder and lightnin! thmks I, here's another 
yeathquake. But I held on to Mary, and was ter- 
mined that nothin short of a real bust up of all crea- 
Uon should git her from me. 

« Go ahed. Squire," ses cousin Pete. « It aint 
nothin." 

Mary blushed dredful, and seemed like she would 
drap on the flore. 

Miss Carline cum and whispered something to 
her, and mother and two or three more old wimmin 
got old Miss Stallins to go in tother room. 

The Squire went through the rest of the bisness 
in a hurry, and me and Mary was made flesh of one 
bone and bone of one flesh before the old woman 
got over her highstericks. When she got better she 
cum to me and hugged and kissed me as hard as she 
could rite afore 'em all, while all the old codgers 
in the room was salutin the bride as they called it. 
I didn't like that part of the ceremony at all, and 
wanted to change with 'em monstrous bad ; but I 
reckon I've made up for it sense. 

After the manyin was over we all tuck supper, 
and the way old Miss Stallinses table was kivered 
over with good things was uncommon.- After playin 
and froUckin till bout ten o'clock, the bride's cake 
was cut, and sich a cake was never baked in Georgia 
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afore. The Stallinses bein Washingtonians, ther 
wasn't no wine, but the cake wasn't bad to take jest 
dry so. Bout twelve o'clock the cumpany begun to 
cut home, all of 'em jest as sober as when they cum. 

I had to shake hands agin with 'em all, and tcU 
'em all good nite. 

" God nite, cousin Mary," ses Pete — " good nite, 
Majer," ses he, " I spose you aint gwine back to 
town to-nite," and then bust rite out in a big laughj 
and away he went. 

That's jest the way with Pete, he's a good feller 
enough, but he haint got no better sense. 

Mary ses she's sorry she couldn't send you no 
more cake, but Mr. Mountgomery's saddlebags 
wouldn't hold half she. rapped up for you. Don't 
forgit to put our marriage in the Miscellany. No 
more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XVn. 

Pineville, March 28th, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I really owe you 
a apology for not writin to you so long ; but the fact 
is, I've been too happy ever sense I was married, to 
think about writin or enny thing else much. Be- 
aides I use to have time to write nites ; but now my 
time is tuck up with so many things, receivin cum- 
pany and payin visits, and goin to quiltens and par- 
tys of one kind another, that I haint no time for 
nothing ; and as for writin letters, when my wife's 
all the time lookin over my shoulder, pullin my ears, 
and tickelen me, and disputin bout my spellin, it 
aint no kind of use to try. She's gone over to mo- 
ther's this afternoon with her sisters, and her mother's 
out in the gardin, lookin if the frost is killed the 
peas, so I thought I'd rite you a few lines jest to let 
you know how we was all cumin on. 

We's all pretty well, cept the old woman, who's 
been in a monstrous flustration bout the comet, and 
the yeath-quakes, and the harrycanes, and snow- 
storms, and sich things, for more'n a month, and 
I've had a most bominable sore throat, which I got 
lookin at the comet jest to please her; but Mary 
soon cured that with some sage tea and turpentime, 
I'm livin with Mary's mother for the present ; but 
that makes mother monstrous jealous, and to satisfy 
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to live til I was old enufl* to be grandaddy to Me* 
thusla. But it's time I was gwine over to mother's 
to bring her home. So no more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. At fiist I didn't hardly know what to say 
bout your printin my letters in a book, but I was 
talkin to Mr. Mountgomery about it tother day, and 
I told him I was fraid people would laugh at it. Ses 
he, « That's jest the very thing you ought to want 
'em to do. You couldn't do 'em no grater fiivor 
than to make 'em laugh a little these hard times, and 
the more you make 'em laugh they'll like you all the 
better for it." Well, I know the old man knows a 
heap bout these things and is a first-rate frend of 
mine, and wouldn't give me no bad advise. So I 
have come to the conclusion that you may go ahed, 
and have rit a preface for you to put in the fhmt of 
the book. Now do be careful bout the spellin, cause 
you know ther's some people what's jest got sense 
enough to find out mistakes, and they's the very ones 
that allways makes the bi^est fuss. 
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LETTER XVin. 

Pineville, May 20th, 1843. 
Orate Sensashun in Pineville — Monstrous Popelarity 
of my Book — Cousin Pete mad as a Homit. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — The last mail 
bning the Miscellany and a big yaller package, 
marked on the outside <<six pamphlets to Major 
Joseph Jones, Pineville, Georgia." As soon as the 
post-office was open I got 'em out and looked over 
the Miscellany like I always do afore I let ^nnybody 
take it, and what should I see but that piece of Mr. 
Holmeses, praisin up my book, and that all sorts of 
a puff what you tuck from the " Georgia Courier." 
I read along down, and the further I went the reder 
my face got, til it bumed so I could feel my beard 
singin and curlin like bumt bristles. The fellers all 
begun to look me, and old Mr. Rogers, ses he, 
« what upon yeath's the matter with the Major ?" 

"Why he looks like he was sent for and don't 
want to go," ses cousin Pete. 

" "What is you tuck up with so in that paper ?" 
ses Mr. Mountgomery, the schoolmaster, who was 
waitin to get his papers, « let me see what it is," 
ses he. 

Well, I couldn't refuse Mr. Mountgomery, so I let 
him look at it. He tuck out his specks and rubbed 
'em, and then I watched him. He looked a litde 
while, and then ses he, 
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" Oh ho ! I see, I see, it's a piece about the Ma- 
jor's book — I spose somebody's been blowin him 
up, and he aint used to it." 

"Ha, ha!" ses cousin Pete, "jest as I spected — 
I know'd it would be so whenever them ritins was 
printed in a book. Read it out, Mr. Mountgomery." 

"Yes, read it out, rp.ad it out, so we all can hear 
it," sed the fellers. 

I felt monstrous shamed, and was gwine to walk 
away out of the croud, when cousin Pete, ses he, 
" Don't let him go, fellers, les have our fun out of 
the auther," and they all got round me and wouldn't 
let me budge a peg. Well, when they all got still, 
old Mr. Mountgomery got up on the steps and red 
the whole piece rite out loud as he could. Cousin 
Pete had got his mouth sot for such a big horse-laugh 
at me that he couldn't git it back agin rite away, 
so after he saw the turn the thing had tuck he just 
stood with his mouth open, and drawed up at the 
comers like he was laughin, and his eyes starin open 
and sot in his hed like he seed a ghost. His mouth 
was pretendin to laugh while his eyes didn't seem to 
have any notion of what it was laughin at. 

"Hurra, hurra," ses all the fellers — "hurra for 
Majer Jones, the Pineville auther ! — Hurra for Pine- 
ville literature ! — Hurra for Majer Jones." Cousin 
Pete got his mouth shut, but he didn't open it agin. 
Old Mr. Mountgomery stood on the steps wavin the 
Miscellany over his hed, while the boys was shoutin, 
and as soon as they was done he come down and 
held out his hand to me, and ses he — " Majer, allow 
me to congratulate you on the success of your first 
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aterary enterprize. Your book is a very riginal per- 
duction, and though it don't belong to Ibe more use- 
ful and elevated branches of literary composition, I 
think it's equally as good as one half the foreign 
matter what is published in this country, and not 
half so pernicious as some of it." And then he 
smiled and shuck my hand a^. << Hurra!" ses 
the fellers — « hurra for Pineville — hurra for Jones ! — 
allow me to congratulate you," ses the old man,after the 
fellers was done hollerin — " you have married a wife 
and writ a book, and only one thing more is wantin 
to make you a man of standin in society." The 
fellers all hollered and shouted agin, but I couldn't 
hear 'em. 

« Majer, see if them aint some of your books in 
that bundle," ses Squire Rogers. 

Well, I tore it open and shore enough thar they 
was, six blue books, with the title-page on the out- 
side, and then the fuss commenced — every feller 
wanted one rite off, and I wanted to save one to 
show it to Mary. I sold five of 'em to them what 
made the change fust, and away I went for home to 
show it to the wimmin. As soon as I got home I 
showed it to Mary, and what do you think ? the very 
fust thing she sed was that it was all spilt, and wasn't 
worth a cent, and she pouted out her lips and looked 
as mad as she could. I never was so surprised at 
her in my life — « Why, ses I, Mary, what makes 
you say that — jest hear what the papers ses. Now 
listen," ses I, and I begun to read that piece. 

"Oh, shaw," ses she, "I don't mean the book 
ain't good enough, but jest look what a ugly old 

10* 
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fright the printer has went and put on the cover. 
Jest look at the mean old thing with his big whis- 
kers, and his mouth screwed up like he had been 
eatin a peck of green simons. It don't look no 
more like you, Joseph, than you does like a cow. I 
declare if anybody would go and make a picter like 
that for me, I'd prosecute 'em for salt and battery, I 
would." 

I couldn't help laughin at her when she sed that — 
jest to see how proud she is of my good looks. 

« Oh, you musn't think nothing of that," ses I, 
« picters don't mean nothin, and taint one time in a 
hundred you can find one that looks like anybody. I 
spose it's so long since Mr. Thompson seed me that 
he's forgot how I looked, and he's done the best he 
could from recollection." 

But it wasn't no use to try to talk her out of her 
notion about that picter, so I let her paste a pretty 
one she got out of some picter-book over the place. 

The boys has read the letters over and over, and 
they was monstrous glad cause I put in that piece 
about cousin Pete's interduction to the King and 
Queen, what wasn't in the paper, and they plague 
him so much about it, that he stays in his room in 
the day-time like a possum in a gum. He's mad as 
the mischief about it, and ses if ther was any good 
law in Georgia, he would indite me for a liebill. 
But I don't care three straws for cousin Pete. 

I owe you a apology for not ritin before. But the 
fact is, I've had so much to tend to — crapin and 
fixin for a settlement to myself next fall, that I haint 
nad no time for nothin. We all gits on smooth as 
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glass, cept Mary has queer ways now and then. The 
fact is, her sisters, and old Miss Stallins, and mother, 
and all of 'em, spile her too much, and she's as no- 
tionate as a child here lately. Sometimes she cries, 
and ses I don't love her like she does me, and sich 
nonsense ; and then agin she's as bright and happy 
as a lark. The fact is, Mr. Thompson, these wimin's 
curious things, and it takes a long time to understand 
'em. Mr. Weller was right when he told his son 
Samiyel that when he was married he'd know some- 
things as he didn't know then ; but he showed his 
want of sense when he sed he didn't know whether 
it would he worth while to go to so much trouble to 
learn so little. A man aint more'n half a right sort 
of a man until he's married, and if he ain't willin to 
swallerthe few little bitter things for the thousand 
sweet things of a married Ufe, he betfer jest commit 
dogacide at once, for sich a man aint much better 
nor a dog at best. But I must bring this letter to a 
close. So no more from 

Your firend, til deth« Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Pineville, June 7th, 1849. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Bear Sir — Pineville has 
been in a perfect harrycane of excitement for more'n 
a week past, and the thing han't died away yet The 
fact is, my book has turned some people's beds, and 
tber's some down in these parts that is so pison mad 
at my popilarity that I'll jest have to weed 'em 
out a few afore they's satisfied. I've always noticed 
it to be the case, tliat whenever a man begins to rise 
a litde in the world, everybody that knows him is 
sure to try to set hun back ; but if he's got real 
genus he's sure to succeed in spite of all his old 
Jrendsy and then ther's nobody hurras for him louder 
than they does. It's the way with human nater — 
envy won't let 'em give a man popilarity, but when 
he gits it in spite of 'em, and is independent of 'em, 
then they feel like the boot was on tother leg, and is 
monstrous glad to git any notice from him — they 
likes to be considered a grate man's firend, whenever 
he gits poplar enough to be independent of ther in- 
fluence. But I want to tell you how the thing has 
worked down here. 

Sense you sent me them copies of my book, and 
everybody's red 'em and talked about 'em all over the* 
whole settlement, I've felt so sort o' shamed, that I 
hain't went no where, not even to church on Sunday. 
80 nobody couldn't have a chance to talk to me about 
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il. Well, tother day I was out on the plantation 
overseein the niggers that was cuttin my wheat. I 
was away over in the field, bisy as I could be shockin 
it up, when I seed nigger Tom comin ridin into the 
filed as hard as he could gallop on my horse, all sad- 
dled and bridled. Before I had time to ax him any 
questions, he rid rite up and pulled a paper out of 
his hat and handed it to me, with his eyes sticken 
out of his hed like he'a been crackin walnuts with 
his teeth for a month. I tuck the paper and red it, 
and it was a letter fi:om Mary. 

"Oh, my dear Joseph, what have you done.^ 
Fly for your life. My hand trembles so I can hardly 
write. Oh dear, what shall I do when you are gone ? 
Mother is almost crazy. I have sent your horse, so 
you can make your escape inunediately. I have just 
heard that there is a man in town who has come to 
take you prisoner, and carry you to Augusta for 
$1000 reward. His name is Mr. Holmes. Don't 
let them take my dear Joseph from me. Oh, I 
should die if you were to be taken to prison. Fly 
with the speed of the wind. My love will bear 
you fix)m harm, and follow you to the remotest part 
of the earth. Write to me when you are in safety, 
and I will soon be with you. Adieu. May heaven 
protect you. 

Your affectionate but disconsolate, Mary." 

Heavens and yeath ! thinks I, what does all this 
mean ? whal is the matter with Mary ? I knowd I 
hadn't done nothing to be put in prison for, and [ 
Oliver was so stumped. 
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«' What's the matter of your young misses, Tom ?" 
ses I. 

« Don't know, massa Joe," ses he, " only they all 
cryin,^ and Miss Mary's layin on the bed and Miss 
Carline and Miss Kesiah is rubbin her hands and 
puttin camfire on her face. Old Missus ses you 
musii't stop to read the letter, but mus git on Selim 
and run as hard as you kin." 

I was satisfied something was broke loose, but 
what upon yeath it could be I couldn't think. It 
must be some other Jones, ses I to myself — ther's a 
good many Joneses in Georgia, and I know some 
myself that ain't no great scratches. They must 
mistuck me for some feller what's been robbin the 
bank or killin somebody. I had no notion of run- 
nin, so I determined to go rite over to the house and 
have a full understandin of the matter, and try to 
quiet Mary's fears, for I was worse skared about her 
than I was about the $1000 reward. Well, when I 
got to the house, sich a fus I never did see. Thar 
was old Miss Stallins walkin up and down the floor, 
ringin her hands and cryin and talkin. 

" Oh dear, oh dear !" ses she, " we's ruined, our 
family is disgraced ! what is you. done, Joseph, my 
child — what is they gwine to take you to prisen for? 
— it will be the death of Mary, poor thing, she will 
never get over it." 

" Why mother, don't take on so," ses I ; " it's all 
a mistake — I haint done nothin agin the law — it'^ 
some other Jones." 

" Oh, no, they said it was you — something about 
your ruinin all the butiful young ladys in Augusta, 
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tnd twistin ther mouths all out o' shape and a ^'holc 
heap o' things." 

« Lord," ses I, " I never tetched one of 'em in 
my life." 

« Kiss me, Joseph, and then go" — ses poor Maiy, 
bustin out into a hearty cry — " do go, Joseph, for 
my sake, for I shall die if they carry you to jail." 

" Why, Mary," ses I, « it's all a mistake as sure 
as I live, I never tetched a young lady's mouth in 
Augusta in my life." 

But it was all no use, nothing would do but I 
must go — so I give the poor gall a good fashioned 
hug and bid 'em all good by and got on Selim, but 
not to run away. I was determined to see the upshot 
of the whole bisness, and away I went rite down to 
town. 

Some how I mistrusted Cousin Pete was at the 
bottom of the whole fuss — I know'd he felt mon- 
strous sore bout the popilarity of my book, and he 
naint got no more sense than jest to make a fool of 
himself to try to spite me. Shore enough, as soon 
as I got in town, I met a pasel of fellers with cousin 
Pete and a constable at ther hed. 

" There he is ! ketch him, fellers ! take hold of 
him !" ses he, and they all come getherin round me 
like they was gwine to surround some wild animel. 

<< Now jest stop," ses I, for I begun to feel my 
blood bile when I seed Pete, and thought what a 
infumel fuss he had kicked up, and how he had 
skared Mary almost to death. <« Now iest stop," ses 
I, « and tell me what you want of me afore you put 
your fingers on me." 
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« Take hold of him, fellers, fore he cuts out- 
pull him off his horse !" 

"I've got a warrant for you, Majer," ses Mr. 
Snipe, a little thick-lipped, bUnky-eyed, aaaggle- 
toothed, sandy-haired man, what looks zactly like 
Bullfrog in the play, and kills the dogs and ketches 
the runaway niggers, and does all the little jobs 
about Pinev^ille what a decent white man is too good 
to do, and the law wont low a nigger to do. 

"A warrent for what?" ses I. 

"Oh, you'll find out soon enough," ses all of 
'em — " a thousand dollars reward aint offered for a 
man now-a-days for nothing." 

I was jest gwine to git off my horse and go with 
'em to old Squire Rogerses, when cousin Pete hol- 
lers out, 

"Lay hold of him, fellers! secure the prisoner!" 
and with that he pulled out a rope and made a grab 
at my leg. 

That was more'n I could stand from him, and I 
jest brung my hand round and tuck him spang in 
the mouth. I spose it must been pretty much of a 
lick, for it sounded jest like hittin a piece of raw 
beef with the flat side of a meet-axe, and it drawed 
considerable blood and a tooth*or two. Pete kivered 
his mouth with his hand and sort o' backed out of 
the crowd. But Uttle Snipe stood off aad hollered 
" help ! rescue ! help !" as loud as he could, and the 
fellers grabbled hold of me like they was gwine to 
tear me to pieces. My dander was up and I couldn't 
help slingen 'em a little, and after I piled five or six 
of 'em on top of one another and put two or three 
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f their noses out of jint, I told Snipe I was ready 
)go. 

Well, fore we got to Squire Rogerses thar was the 
iggest sort of a crowd gethered thar to hear the 
ial. The old Squire looked monstrus soleHin, and 
rerybody was bisy talkin bout it, but all I could 
ear 'em say was something about $1000 reward ! 

" Silence," ses Squire Rogers. « Call Dr. Peter 
ones, Mr. Baliff." 

In come Pete with his white ruffles all bloody and 
is lips stickin out like a link of green sassengers. 

" You have been arrested and fetched before me, 
fr. Jones, on the following warrant," ses the Squire, 
id then he axed Squire Jinkins who was thar to 
ad it out. Squire Jinkins tuck the paper and 
mimenced. 

ate of Georgia, ) By W. B. Rogers, a Justice of 
Kneville Dist. J the Peace for said District. 

Whereas, complaint hath been made before me oix 
J oath of Peter Jones, that on or about the 20th day- 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
idred and forty-three, one Joseph Jones, of the towrrx 
i^ineville aforesaid, instigated by the devil and not 
ing the fear rf God before his eyes, did with. 
ked and malicious intent write, and caused to b^ 
lished a certain ludicrous book of letters, by 
•h means he, the said Jones, wrought and effectecj 
[most total destruction of the personal beauty of^ 
le young ladies of the city of Augusta and sur 
ling country, convulsmg their delicate sfystetxx^ 
contorting their lovely faces out of all due sha^^^ ^ 

11 
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in such a manner as to excite the fears of their firiends 
for their recovery, by reason of which most wanton out- 
rage upon the risibility of the literary community of 
said city, one Silas A. Holmes, proprietor of the Lite- 
rary Depot, has been constrained to declare and offer 
a reward, and by his proclamation, dated at Augusta, 
on' 20th day of May, 1843, does offer a reward of 
one thousand dollars, for the discovery and appre- 
nension of the said Jones. These are therefore to 
command you forthwith to bring the said Joseph 
Jones before me or some other justice of the peace 
of said town, to answer to the said complaint, and 
further to be dealt with according to law. 

Given under my hand and seal the 1st day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three. W. B. Rogers, J, P.'" 

" What do you answer to that, Mr. Jones ? Have 
you any thing to say agin these charges ?" 

Squire Jinkms laughed rite out, and the people 
begin to giggle all over the room ; but old Squire 
Rogers looked as solemn as a toom-stone. 

« Why," ses I, " I say I never done no sich thing 
— its all a pack of Dr. Sweetlips nonsense there. I 
never convulsed nor contorted no Augusta gall in 
my life, and I never spilt nobody's beauty." 

"You deny it, do you," ses cousin Pete, pullin a 
newspaper out of his pocket. 

« I mought swelled yoar lips a little," ses I, « but 
I don't think ther was much beauty to spile in the 
fast place." 

Cousin Pete looked monstrous mad^i and axed 
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Squire Rogers to read the piece what he pinted out 
in the paper. 

He hadn't got half done fore the people laughed 
HO loud that you couldn't hear a word. It was a 
advertisement of Mr. Holmes, the great book-man 
in Augusta, who sells my books in that city, and was 
nothing more nor a downri^t crow over the book, 
ofierin $1000 reward jest to make people take 
notice. 

'< Is that all the proof you've got ?" ses Squire 
Jinkins. << Ha, ha, this beats all the cases I ever seed 
in a court of justice. It is a perfect piece of foolery, 
Squire Rogers, and I think the least you can do is to 
dianiss it at once." 

Cousin Pete looked like he was gwine to bust 
with rage, and sed he wanted a warrant for me for 
salt and batter with intent to kill. 

"Very well," ses Squire Jinkins, " very well, go 
ahed, and my frend will have his remedy for false 
imprisonment." 

Cousin Pete's eyes watered, and he blowed his 
nose two or three times, like he couldn't breathe fast 
enough through his mouth. 

Squire Rogers talked with Squire Jinkins a little 
while, but nobody couldn't hear what they sed for 
the laughin, and bimeby the old man sed as loud as 
he could, 

« I reckin, boys, takin sdl things into considera- 
shun, we better drap it!" 

Then all the fellers — among 'em the very chaps 
what wanted to help cousin Pete to ketch me — hol- 
lered, « Hurra for Major Jones ! the greatest man in 
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Pineville, hurra! hurra! "'and before J knowed any 
thmg about it, they had me upon ther beds canyin 
me through the streets hoUerin and shoutin like they 
was all crazy, and if I hadn't been a Washingtonian 
I'd had to treat the whole bilin of 'em. 

I hain't seed nothin more of cousin Pete sense, 
but I think he'U take care how he goes about takin 
people up for thousand dollar rewards in futer. 

We had a perfect frolic when I got home and told 
'em all about it. But plague take that fool, Pete, it 
makes me sort o ' mad now, when I think what a 
skare he gin Mary. I wouldn't a had it tuck place 
not for the best nigger on the plantation. You know 
sich things is dangerous sometimes. But no more 
fix>m 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. Come to find out, the warrant was writ by 
a young chap what's readin law with Mr. Jinkins, 
and cousin Pete got Squire Rogers to sign it, thinldn 
he was gwine to make a thousand dollars on the job. 
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LETTER XX. 

Pineville, June 19th, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — Every thing's 
went on pretty smooth sense I writ my last letter to 
you. Mary soon got over het skare, but the way 
she's mad at cousin Pete won't wear off in a coon's 
age. She ses he musent never put his foot in our 
house, if he don't want to get his old red whiskers 
scalded off his fool face. She ses she always thought 
Pete had some sense^ but now, she ses, she don't 
know whether he's a bigger rascal than he is a fool. 

Wimmin's monstrous curious critters, now 'tween 
you and me, and it takes more hed than I've got to 
manage 'em without some difEkilties now and then. 
It seems to me, Mary's gittin curiouser every day. I 
don't know what upon yeath to make of her some- 
times, she acts so quar. Lord knows, I does every 
Ihing in my power to please her — I gits every thing 
she wants — I always lets her have her own way in 
every thing, and I stays home with her more'n half 
my time — ^but every now and then she takes a cryin 
spell, jest for nothin. Now, I'll jest tell you one 
Utde circumstance, jest to let you see how curious 
she does do me sometimes. 

Two or three months ago little Sally Rogers gin 
her one of the leetlest dogs I reckon you ever did 
see. It's a little white curly thing bout as big as my 
6st, with little red eyes and a little bushy tail screwed 

11* 
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rite over its back so tite that it can't hardly touch its 
hind legs to the floor, and when it barks it's got a 
little sharp voice that goes rite through a body's hed 
like a cotton gimblet. Well, Mary and the galls is 
all the time washin, and comin, and fixin it off with 
ribbons on its neck and tail, and nursin it in ther laps 
til they've got the dratted thing so sasy that ther aint 
no gittin along with it. Whenever I go bout Mary 
it's a snarlin and snappin at me, and when ennybody 
comes in the house, it flies at 'em like it was gwine 
to tare 'em all to pieces, and makes more racket than 
all the dogs on the place. It's bit my fingers two or 
three times, and if I jest tetch it, it'll squall out like 
its back was broke, and run rite to the wimmin and 
^t under ther chairs, and then the very old harry's 
to pay. If ever I say any thing about it, then they 
all say I'm "jealous of poor litde Tip," and that I 
ought to be ashamed of mpelf to be mad at " the 
dear Uttle feller." Well, I always laugh it off the 
best way I can, but I reckon I've wished some rat 
would catch " poor little Tip" more'n a thousand 
times, and I wouldn't be surprised if it was to be 
tuck suddenly sick and die some of these days, 
'thout enybody knowing the cause. But I jest want 
to tell a instance of the devilment he kicks up some- 
times. 

Last night we was all settin in tlie parlor — ^the galls 
was so win, and Mary and me was playin a game of 
drafts, and I was jest about to pen her with three 
kings, when one of the checks happened to drap off 
the board rite down by Mary's foot. I stooped over 
to pick it up, when the fust thing I knowd, snap the 
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fitde devil of a dog tuck me rite by the finger, and 
then set up a terrible barldn and run rite behind 
Mary's foot. I never wanted to hit nothin so bad in 
iny life, and I leaned over to tap him on the head, 
but Mary put her little foot out before him, and I 
missed Tip's nose about a inch, and he snapped agin. 
I leaned over further and further, and tried to hit 
him, but Mary's foot was always in the way every 
time, and the last time when I was reachin jest as 
fur as I could, and her foot was in the way, and the 
little cus was squealin and snappin as hard as he 
could, I got sort o' out of patience trjdn to hit him, 
and ses I, ^^BonH put your foot in the way?" Jest 
then down went the « History of England" and all 
the checks on the floor, and Tip run under Mary's 
chair, clear out of sight, squallin like he was killed, 
when ther wasn't a hair of him tetched. When I 
ris up my face was a little red, and I would gin a 
five dollar bill jest to tramp that infernal dog out of 
his hide. Well, what do you think ? the fust thing 
I knowed Mary was crjdn like her hart was gwine to 
brake. 

"Why," ses I, "Mary, what's the matter with 
you ? I didn't touch Tip." 

She didn't say nothing but jest went on cryin 
worse and worse, and told Miss Carline to hand her 
the colone water ; and ther she sot and cried and 
snuffed the colone and sighed, and no nobody didn't 
know what the matter was. 

"Why, Mary," ses I, "what upon yeath aiLs 
you ? I didn't hurt you, did I ?" 

"Y-e-s,you-oo-did. I-didn't-think-you-oo-would* 
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speak-so to-oo me, Joseph. I didn't think you'd git 
mad at me-e-e, so I didn't" 

<< Why, lord bless your dear soul, I aint mad at 
you, Mary," ses I, « what makes you think I could 
git mad at you ?" 

" Cause I didn't want you to hurt poor little Tip- 
poor litfle feller, he didn't know no better." 

" But, Mary, I wasn't mad at you at all,'" ses I, 
« what makes you think so ?" 

« Cause you never said doTCt so cross to me be- 
fore — ^you said it jest as cross as. you could." 

"But I wasn't mad, honey — it was reachin over 
so fur made me speak sort o' quick," ses I, *< I never 
was mad at you in my life." But in spite of all I 
could say or do I couldn't git her in a good humor 
the whole evenin, jest cause I said " don't" to her 
when she kep puttin her foot in my way. It's all 
over now, but I dasn't look sideways at Tip for fear 
he'll kick up another fuss. Its monstrous curious. 
I know Mary loves me, and ther aint a,sweeter tem- 
pered nor a better gall in Greorgia, but they all have 
such curious ways some times. Old IVJiss Stallins 
says its always so at first, but she ses Maiy'U git 
over all them little cliildish notions one of these 
days. Ther's one thing certain, I wish ther was no 
little dogs in our Bunily. 

I never was so supprised in my life as when I 
heard bout them oudacious bank robbers. I think 
they better alter the law about jurys, so that when 
they want to try criminal cases hereafter, they can 
jest send to the Penitentiary and git twelve fellers at 
once to come and be jurymen. They'd answer the 
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ypupose jest as well, and then honest men wouldn't 
be put to no trouble to go to court jest to be objected 
to by the lawyers on account of ther good charaters. 
Besides it's a insult to a decent man to be put on a 
jury now, in a criminal case. Ther was a trial in 
our county not long ago of a feller what had killed a 
man and robbed him of a heap of money. Ther 
was lots of lawyers here in his favor, and when they 
come to pick out the jury ther was hardly twelve 
men in the county that the lawyers thou^t mean 
enougl/ to set on the case. They was two days a 
gittin a jury, and every time they called up a decent 
lookin man, the prisoner's lawyers would look at him 
and say « give him the book," and if he sed he 
hadn't formed and expressed no opinion as to the 
gilt of the prisoner, (which most every man that 
cared anything about law or justice had done,) 
they'd look at him close, and then whisper to one- 
another, and if they hadn't never heard of his robin 
anybody's hen-roost or stealin anything, they'd say, 
" object." Mose Sanders was called up, and Mose 
aint a very good looking feller, though he's a honest 
man as ever Uved. They looked at Mose awhile, 
and he felt sort o' bashful I spose, and looked sort o' 
mean, and they said " content." Well, the case 
was tryed, and it was such a perfect open and shut 
bisness that they couldn't help bringin the feller in 
guilty in spite of the lawyers. But ther aint a man 
in the -county that is got any confidence in Mose 
Sanders afler that-7-his character is completely ruined, 
cause everybody thinks the lawyers wouldn't tuck 
him on that jury if they didn't know he was a rascal. 
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For my own part I would jest as leav be spicion^ 
of stealin a sheep, as to be put upon a criminal jury 
by the lawyers now-a-days. No more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. The boys is pitchM on me to make a ora- 
tion on the fourth of July. I tried to git out of the 
scrape every way I could, but they wouldn't hear to 
none of my objecshuns, so I jest had to turn in and 
make up the best speech I could. I've got it most 
all by hart, but Mary's at me all the time to put more 
dictionary words in it. I've almost spilt it now jest 
to humer her. 
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IJETTER XXL 

PinevUle, July 8th, 1843. 

To Mb. Thompson: — Dear Sir — ^I expect you 
have begun to think I wasn't never gwine to write 
to you agin, but the fact is I haint had time to tend 
to nothin but the fourth of July ever sense I rit my 
last letter to you. But ther aint no use of apologys 
tween old firends. I always take a long apology as 
the very best evidence that the riter don't mean what 
he ses — ^it shows that he knows ther's something 
rong at the bottom, and he^s tryin to throw dust in a 
body's eyes. 

Well, to proceed without no apology — we had the 
most gloriousest fourth of July this year that evA 
tuck place in Pineville. It was one of them memo- 
riable occasions which don't happen more than once 
or twice in a man's lifetime, even in this country ; 
and I spose don't never happen in any other. We 
had a real temperance celebration, and though ther 
wasn't no lioker on the ground, I never seed the 
people in better spirits in my life. Ther wasn't no 
cussin and swearin and fightin like ther used to be, 
and ther wasn't no noses nor beds, nor bottles and 
glasses, nor dishes broke, and ther wasn't no fellers 
left under the tables for the hogs to root about till 
they got sober. But I must give you a regler ac- 
count of our proceedins, according to the request of 
the « Pineville Temperance Club." 
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Well, it had been gin out all over the the county 
that I was gwine to deliver a oration, and I do blieve 
every man, woman, and child for more'n ten miles 
round was thar to hear it, afibrdin a very strong evi- 
dence of my grate literary popilarity, sense my book 
has been printed. It wouldn't be worth while foi 
me to tell you bout the shootin in the momin — ^you 
know the boys alwa}'s keeps up a most alfired racket 
on sich occasions, till ther powder gives out, and 
then they used to git drunk and fight, but this time 
they was all as quiet and frendly as you please, flyin 
round mong the gals, till the persession was formed 
and march'd down to the spring, whar the dinner 
was to take place. The croud was so large they 
couldn't all begin to gil ui^jthe church, so seats was 
fix'd all along the side of the hill under the trees, 
and the proceedins tuck place there, while the nig- 
gers was settin the tables down in the holler. I 
wanted to go long with M^ry to keep her firom gittin 
ske^red, but bein orator of the day they wouldn't 
hear to no sich rangement, and I had to walk in 
the persession, with ^Ir. Mountgomery, who read 
the Declaration of Independence. Maiy and mother 
and all of 'em was in a terrible sweat all the time, 
for fear I'd git cowed and wouldn't succeed in my 
oration, and I felt a Uttle jubus myself, for I never 
saw so many people together before in my life. But 
I was termined to sustain my repetation, and while 
parson Storrs was pra}'in and Mr. Mountgomeiy was 
readin the Declaration, I sot thar and screwed up 
my spunk to the very highest notch. As soon as 
the readin and pray in was done, the boys raised a 
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thunderin shout, and the old gentleman come to me, 
and ses he, << Majer, do your best." I felt kind of 
choky, but after they was all done hollerin and was 
as still as mice, I tuck a gourd of water and cleared 
my throte two or three times, and stepped out onto 
the platform and begun my 

©ration. 

<<Frends and feller citizens!" (hem, ses I, and I 
never felt such a roarim sound in my ears, and my 
heart seemed like it was gwine to jump rite out of 
my mouth. I couldn't think of the fust word to 
begin with, and I hem'd three or four times, and 
looked down to my feet and then up to the trees. 
I didn't know what upoA.yeitth to do. Jest then I 
happened to see Mary — ^her face was as pale as a 
sheet and her bright blue eyes was filled with tears, 
and she looked hke she was jest gwine to fly away. 
Ther was lectricity, or mesmerism, or something in 
her looks, for I never felt so brave and so temiined 
to do or dye tryin inmy life, and I jest gin the crowd 
a bold look all round and stood like I was waitin a 
purpose for bout half a minit.) << My feelins on a 
casion like this can't find words fit to speak 'em in, 
(the idea tuck fust rate, < Hurra for Majer Jones !' ses 
all of em,) and my tongue has done silent homage to 
the sublime emotions of my%art ! (then I laid my 
hand on my busum and gin 'em another look, < Hur- 
ra!' ses they.) What is this occasion ? what day is 
this upon which we is assembled ? It is the sabbath 
of fireedom ! the day upon which a glad nation of 
ireemen worship at the alter of liberty. While we 
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IS sembled here, millions is getherin fix>m the great 
citys and towns of the north and east, from the broad 
valleys of the west, and the homesteds of the sunny 
south, to celebrate the declaration you have just 
herd, that great and glorious resolution in support 
of which was pledged the < lives, fortunes and 
sacred honors' of our gallant fathers, and to offer up 
thanks for the blessed privileges they bequeathed to 
us. Who then can think of this occasion with 
feelins of a ordinary character? (Nobody, hurra! 
hurra !) Feller citizens, I feel my unqualification foi 
file task you have honored me with. I know I cant 
begin to do justice to this occasion, but I will do the 
best I can. (Go ahed ! hurra for Majer Jones !) I 
needn't tell you any thing about the Revolution — ^I 
needn't tell you how our fore-fathers fit, bled, and died 
for ther country! you all know that as well as I do. 
We haint got nothing to do with the past — ^the pre- 
sent and future is what consams us, and if we does 
our duty to our country, if we performs our part as 
well as our great-grand-fathers did, we'll all come 
out strate in the eend. But that's the rub, as Mr. 
Shakspeare ses. Is we carryin out the great princi 
pies of our ansisters ? is we actin like worthy chil- 
dren of sich worthy parents ? is we exertin ourselves 
as we should to keep pure, and clean, and spotless, 
and untainted, the free institutions and glorious re- 
publican principles handed down to us by the heros 
that won our independence? Can any man look 
over our country, and see the pride, the meaneiy, 
the rascaUty, the corruption, the foppery, the monkey- 
ism, the treachery, the dissipation, and the tetotal 
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disregard for moraUty, reUgion, and virtuous princi- 
pies, that cliaracterizes the people of our day, and 
say Yes to these questions ? No, feller citizens, he 
cannot. The truth can't be disgised — we is gwine 
down hill in the scale of human advancement, (That's 
a fact ! hurra !) — our boasted republicanism is fast 
&din away — our free and glorious institutions is fiast 
sinkin into contempt — our laws is set at defiance by 
bad men of every grade, and instead of givin evi- 
dence to the world of man's fitness for self-govern- 
ment, we is exhibitin the most melancholy proo& 
of his weakness, corruption, and perfidy. We have 
gone far away from the bright example set us by our 
fethers, and if we don't look to it, and retrace our 
steps before we go much farther, like the children 
of Israel in the wilderness, we will be paid off for our 
meanness and never be lowed to injoy the promised 
blessins which the wisdom of our patriotic ansisters 
beheld in reserve for the faithful. (Amen ! ses old Dea- 
con Rogers.) The past and present generations is gilty 
of a great &llin off, and the only amends we can 
make is, to try to improve the succeedin one. Livin 
as we is in these degenerated times it aint so easy to 
see the difference between the people of this day and 
them of ^76, as we call it, without we take the trou- 
ble to consider into the matter. Well then, feller citi- 
zens, spose General Washington could come back and 
go into the white-house at Washington now. What 
would he think to find John Tyler and John Jones, 
and Bob Tyler settin round the President's table, 
scheming and planin, tumin out post-masters and 
appintin collectors and marshals, and makin new 
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cabinets, and appintin new ministers, as often as tb 
wind changes the political weathercock? Would 
he not, like Caesar's ghost, when he saw his degene- 
rated countrymen dancin monkeys and playin on a 
hand oi^an in the streets of Rome, vanish in a fury 
of shame and indignation ? Suppose the ghost of 
Henry, or Hancock, or Franklin could go into the 
House of Representatives in the middle of a debate 
and hear the vulgarity and blackgardism of them fel- 
lers, and witness the confusion and the rowdyism that 
disgraces that house, wouldn't he think he was in a 
Greorgia rum-grocery insted of the American Con- 
gress, whar they used to make laws to govern the 
nation? (To be sure he would — give it to 'em, 
Majer!) What would sich sperits as Joneses and 
Preble's and Bainbridge's think, if they was lowed 
to see the litfle navy, for which they won sich ever- 
lastin glory, wastin all its time in petty court-marshals 
of its officers, and rottin upon the seas in inglorious 
inactivity? What would sich ghosts as Marion's, 
and Sumpter's, and Greene's think if they was lowed 
to review the army of the present day, or to read the 
disgraceful history of the Semminole war, with all 
-its extravagance and rascality? What would the 
honest men of the old time, who managed the money 
affairs of our government, say of the thousands of 
defaulters that have plundered the treasurv within the 
past ten years ? What would the people of them 
days think if they could read the newspapers now 
and see all the murders, and robberies, and all man- 
ner of rascaUties that they's filled with every week. 
Do you think, if one of them plain old broad-brimed, 
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i^trait-colleredy knee-buckled republicans was to come 
back, he could recognise his. countrymen in the 
starched up, soap-locked, high-heeled, sickly-lookb 
dandys of the present day? No, no, feller citizens, 
they would be jest as apt to claim kin with the Hot- 
tentots or Malays. They wouldn't know us, neither 
by the spirit of our government, by the characters 
of our public men, nor by our dress, sentiments, or 
habits — certainly not by our veneration for the laws 
or the verdicts of our juiys. (That's a fact!) A 
Ktde reflection on this subject, feller citizens, will 
convince you of the importance of political as well as 
social reform, and I hope that the genus that presides 
over the destinies of our country will this day in- 
spire every citizen of the RepubUc with a firm reso- 
lution to bring back both the government and the 
peop c to their original purity. (Hurra ! hurra !) 

" Ladies, I must say a few words to you before I'm 
done. Your country expects much from you — ^you 
exerts the most powerful influence in the world, and 
we looks to you for a futer generation (some of 'em 
put ther fans and hankerchers to ther faces) of men 
and winunin fit to inherit this glorious government, and 
to bring it back to its original purity and beauty. 
Your's is the power of influence, which, says a beau- 
tiful writer, < has its source in human sympathy, and 
is as boundless in its operation.' I glorys in the 
thought that the day is come when that power is 
beginin to be felt in this country, and when men no 
longer look upon women as mere creatures of moon- 
shine, but give to 'em ther full importance in society. 
Owing to past neglect, female influence has not been 
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directed as it ought to be, and it S^^ ^. .-nis-iBiiU 
much of our degeneracy as a people iS owin. Let 
the ladys but take the right stand and they can bring 
every tiling strate in no time. If they won't many 
a drunkard, who's gwine to drink licker ? K they 
won't keep company with squirts and dandies, who's 
gwine to make a monkey of himself? If they is 
republican in ther principles and sentiments, who's 
gwine to put on airs and try to be aristocrats ? If 
they thinks more of a good character than they does 
of riches, who's gwine to sell his character for money? 
If they upholds virtue, who's gwine to practice vice ? 
If they is pious, who's gwine to dare to make game 
of religion ? This is the proper field for the exercise 
of wimmin's influence. Directed in this way it will 
not only secure the permanent prosperity of ther 
country, but ther own happyness in ther domestic 
relations in this life, and everlastin blessins in the 
world to come." 

" Hurra ! Amen ! Glory ! Hurra ! Hurra !" shouted 
all the fellers, and the galls waved ther parasols and 
hankerchers like a perfect harrycane, and old Mr. 
Mountgomery shuck me by the hand for more'n a 
minit — " Why, Joseph," ses he, " you have excelled 
youraelf." The fellers all crowded round me, and 
the galls all got round Maiy^, congratilatin her, and I 
couldn't git a chance to say a word to her till the 
drum beat for us to go to the table. Ther was lots 
of every thmg that was good to eat thar, but my ap- 
petite was all gone, and Mary couldn't eat for talkin 
bout my speech. She sed she was half scared to 
death when I fust commenced, and if I hadn't got 
started when I did she was jest g^^^ine to go rite 
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strate home. I can't tell you half what mother sed, 
and old Miss Stallins. 

After the dinner was over, Squire Rogers and Mr. 
Mountgomery red the toasts, but they would be so 
long I spose you wouldn't Uke to put 'em in the 
« Miscellany." It was perticularly understood ther 
was to be no political toasts, and nobody was fool 
enough but cousin Pete to brake the rule. He was 
dyin to make himself conspicuous, and the fust 
chance he got he jumped upon the table and hollered 
out as loud as he could, " The honourable Mr. Mar- 
tin Van " "Stop," ses Squire Rogers, "we 

don't have no political toasts here. Dr. Jones." 
« No ! no !" ses the fellers, " git down, git down if 
that's yer game." I thought Pete would faint fore 
he could git off the table. I didn't see him no more 
that day. Every thing went off perfectly smooth and 
quiet, and the day was very pleasant. No more fjx)m 
Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I see some feller in Charleston is advertisin 
for sale, " Majer Jones's Courtship, by Judge Long- 
street." That's a most bominable mistake, for the 
Judge never rit a line of my book. I don't know 
whether he feels flattered by havin my ritins attributed 
to him, but if he does, I am even with him, for I 
take it as a very grate compliment to myself. I wish 
you would tel Mr. Holmes of Augusta that I aint 
no candidate for President, and if he's got enny frend- 
ship for me he won't put me in the papers for Presi- 
dent enny more. I haint got no very grate opinion 
of myself, but Pve always tried to live a honest man, 
and what little character I is got I want to k^^. 
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LETTER XXn. 

Pineyille, Angost 8th, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — ^You know I 
promised you, when I saw you up in Athens, to give 
you a account of the Commencement and other mat- 
ters and things as soon as I got home. Well, if 
ther's any thing I do bominate, it's a man what 
brakes his promise to a printer, or don't pay him for 
his paper when he ought to — so the fust thing I done 
when I got home was to write a letter to you. 

Ever sense I went to the Commencement of the 
Female college down to Macon, I've had a mon- 
strous curiosity to see how they done things at a 
reglar boy college, and as soon as I found out the 
time it was gwine to take place, I told Mary I was 
gwine to Athens. Her lip drapped in a minit. 

" Oh, yes," ses she, " you don't care nothin for 
-me now — you'd jest as leav be away from home 
now as not — I didn't think you'd git tired of me so 
soon — but it's always the way with the men." 

I told her I wasn't tired of her at all, but jest 
wanted to go up to Athens, and she could go along 
with me in the buggy. 

« Yes," ses old Miss Stallins, " you can go along 
with Joseph, and it'll be good for yer helth." 

"But, mother," says Mary, "you know I ain't 
well enough to travel." 

" Oh, yes you is, child, and it'll do you good,* 
ses the old woman. 




"Nothin serious didn't hB|ipen on the rnde, only Marj was mon- 
Blroua skecry every nnv and then when we come to a bad place, 
nnd like to make me upset thres or four limOB by catchin hold oF 
the lines when I was Join my very beat drivin to git round the holiia." 
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The galls all lowed it would be the very best thing 
for her, and I promised I would drire as careful as I 
could, and after a while she consented to go ; but I 
blieve it was more cause she didn't want to be way 
from me than for the good of her helth. 

Well, it tuck 'em bout a half a day to fix, and 
when we got loaded up, I was fraid old Bosen was 
gwine to have more'n his match to pull us, they'd 
put in so much plunder. We had two trunks, and 
a banbox of course, and lots of provisions, and more 
vials of medicine than would fill a piny woods 
doctor's shop, and hartshorn and assafedity enough 
to kill all the vermin in Georgia. 

Nothin serious didn't hapen on the rode, only 
Mary was monstrous skeery every now and then 
when we come to a bad place, and like to make 
me upset three or four times by catchin hold of the 
lines when I was doin my very best drivin to git 
round the holes. We got to Athens little before 
dark, and I tell you what I was a good deal disap- 
pinted in the place. It's a monstrous hilly and hcA-* 
lery place, but it's rite smart sort of a town, and has 
got some pretty conspicuous bildins in it. I hadn't 
no ide it was any thing like so large nor so hand- 
some. But I needn't tell you nothin bout that. I 
stopped at the Planter's Hotel, whar we got a first 
rate supper, and whar I never seed so many people 
at one table afore in my life. At first I et rather 
sparin, thinkin ther wouldn't begin to be enough for 
'em all, but the niggers was all the time bringin in 
new dishes rite hot out of the kitchen, andJ believe 
ther was as many baskets full of fragments when we 
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was done as would feed all the people in Pineville. 
After supper, Mary found some of her old acquaint- 
ances from the Female College, and I left her in the 
parlor to talk with 'em, and went out in the porch 
and smoked a segar and talked politics with the gen- 
tlemen til bedtime. 

The next day was Tuesday, and after breckfest I 
tuck a walk down to the College Avenue to see the 
crowd, and sich a crowd I never met afore. Thar 
was people of every sort, size, condition and circum- 
stance, from the Governor of the State down to free 
niggers and dandies. Thar was members of Con- 
gress and judges and big lawyers from every part 
of the State, and some from Carolina, and Freshmen 
and Soflmores enough to keep Georgia in a stew for 
century to come. It was a perfect jam of the dis- 
tingui, and I never felt so smaU afore. 

Bout ten o'clock the bell rung for the Junior ex- 
ercises, and I went and got Mary and went to the 
chapel as soon as I could, to git a good seat. The 
house was full, but the crowd kep comin from all 
quarters, and whar I sot I had a perfect view of 'em 
as they marched up the passage ways lookin roimd 
for seats. I tell you what it was a live animal show 
for true. I never could blieved ther was so many 
difierent tastes — so many outlandish notions in human 
natur. Thar was fellers with ther britches sticldn to 
'em as tight as if they'd been melted and poured 
into 'em, and some all puckered round the waist like 
a lady's work-bag, but their clothes was nothin to 
compare to ther hair and whiskers. Some had grate 
long frizzled locks that almost kivered ther faces, and 
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looked like they hadn't been combed m a month, 
and some had long strate greasy hair that hung down 
in clumps like taller candles. Some had whiskers 
that hid all but two litde openins rite round ther 
eyes, and some was shaved clean all over except rite 
on the tip eend of their chins, wher a little nasty- 
lookin tag of hair stuck out like a billy-gote's beard ; 
and it was really musin to see some young chaps 
with soap-locks of some six month's standin, but 
who hadn't been long enough away from the brest 
to raise a goat-knot — jest to see the litde pin-feathers, 
as you might call 'em, on ther chins, how proud they 
was of 'em, and how they would stick 'em out to- 
wards the galls. I was settin lookin at the natural 
curiosities as they passed, when I seed a sort of a 
stir down towards the dore, and some old gentleman 
behind me sed, c<what upon yeath is that comin 
yonder ?" I looked, and shore enough there was a 
climax of hairy wonders comin up the aisle. I never 
was so put to to make any thmg out afore — I couldn't 
tell whether it was a man, woman, or monkey. 
It had grate long thin silky hair hangin all down 
over its neck and shoulders, and sich a pair of whis- 
kers as no human ever wore before. They kivered 
all the side of its face and run clear round its chin, 
and hung way down on its brest. Its complexion 
was light, and its face looked sort o' pale and sheepy, 
and its hair and whiskers, close up to its chin, was 
tweeri a sorrel and a drab color, but down towards 
the eend the whiskers was colored as black as a bare- 
skin. Everybody was gazin at it and wondenn 
^har it cum from, and some of 'em was laughin rite 
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in its face. I was monstrous glad Mary was setfin 
rite behind a monstrous tall woman what had a great 
big conestoga bonnet on, so she couldn't see it, for I 
knew it would skeer her almost to death if she was 
to see it walldn towards her. It got a seat after a 
while, and I thought the galls would die laughin at 
it. But, good lord, some of 'em had no bisness to 
laugh, for Jhey had busties on that would have 
litterally throwed the whiskers and the thing that 
wore 'em entirely in the shade. I never knowed 
what a bustie was afore. Would you blieve it, Mr. 
Thompson, that I saw bustles up to Athens that, if 
they'd been made out of real flesh and blood, would 
broke the back of any gall in Georgia to carry 'em. 
It's a fact as shore as I'm sittin here. Why, some 
of 'em looked jest as much out of proportion as a 
bundle of fodder does tied to the handle of a pitch* 
fork. It is really oudacious to see to what monstrous 
extremities they carry them things. I'm a married 
man, and I blieve I love my wife as well as the next 
man, but I do blieve if any thing would make me 
sue for a divorce, it would be to see my wife toatin 
about sich a monstrous pack on her back as some 
of them I saw up to Athens — ^but shaw, Mary aint 
sich a fool. 

After they all got pretty well settled, the young 
gentlemen commenced ther speeches, and I don't 
think any body could want any better evidence that 
Georgia boys is got some smartness. Maiy liked 'em 
all first rate, except one feller who. spoke last. He 
gin the galls all sorts of a rakin, and I could see 
some of their eyes shinin like they didn't thank him 
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finr it He nm 'em down for' eveiy thing he could 
think of, and sed if one of 'em had made her appear- 
ance to old fetfaer Adam in the garden, with sich a 
huge bustle on as they wear now a days, the old fel- 
ler would tuck flight and never stopped til he scaled 
the walls of Paradise. Mary sed she didn't blieve 
in bustles, but she thought he had a great deal of 
insurance. 

After the speeches was over I tuck Mary to the 
hotel, and after dinner I swaded her to go and take 
a little walk. I was gwine down to the river to 
show her the cotton factory, and was walkin long 
College Avenue talkin to her bout the fine stores and 
hansome houses, when, jest as we got opposite to a 
watermelon cart, she gin a loud scream, and if I 
hadn't grabbed hold of her like a steel trap, she'd 
drapt rite down in the street — « Oh, oh, my Lord," 
ses she, << what's that?" I looked up and what 
should I see but that infernal hairy thing jest comin 
out from behind the cart I never had a better mind 
to spile any thing all to pieces in my life — to think it 
should come and skare Mary almost out of hei 
senses ; but I had to take care of her, and so I had 
to let it go on. Mary was so overcome I had to 
take her rite back to die hotel and stay with her all 
the evenin, and give her assafedify and hold the 
hartshorn to her nose. It is a outragous shame that 
sich things should be lowed to go at large, skeerin 
the wimin and childrcili to deth. I wouldn't a had 
Mary see it not for any thing in the world, for ther 
aint no tellin yet what may be the consequences. 

The nesct day we went to hear the graduat«f 
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speak, and to see 'em git tber diplomera The 
speeches was all fust rate, but I noticed one thing 
wfaidi I blicTe was the case with the junior dass too. 
Them that was the smartest, and made the best 
speeches didn't have more'n a reasonable quantity 
of hair on tber beds, which goes to strengthen me 
m the opinion that it is, only uncultivated brains tbat 
runs all to hair, as uncultivated land runs all to 
weeds. If I had a son and wanted to make any 
thing out of him, I would keep his hair cut close 
to his skelp. After the speeches was over, the 
President gin 'em each a piece of paper tied with 
a blue ribbon, and told 'em to go home and be 
good boys, to dress like gentlemen, and be gentle- 
men, and try to get along genteely through the world. 
Then he called up a whole lot of fellers and made 
'em Masters of Arts, and gin 'em a paper tied with a 
blue ribbon. Somebody ax'd me if I wasn't gwine 
to take the degree, I told 'em no, for I tuck the 
" Miscellany" — ^he said he meant the degree of Ma&* 
ter of Arts ; « Oh, ah," ses I, for I didn't know what 
else to say, and when he went away I ax'd Mary 
what it was. She sed it was a title what they give 
to scholars. Not bavin much book lamin myself, I 
didn't put 'em to the trouble, and we went home to 
our hotel. 

The next momin we went to hear Mr. Pickens, of 
South Carolina, make his speech, and sich a thun- 
derin crowd and sich a everlastin gatherin of car- 
liages and horses I never did see. I kep a shaip 
lookout for the hairy man, for fear he mought give 
Mary anpther skeei^y but { didn't see him. I spoee 
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he got lost durin \.>e night among his whiskers and 
hair, and couldn't find himself in the momin in time 
enough to come to the oration. You heard Mr. 
Pickens's speech and know how good it was as well 
as me, so I won't make my long letter any longer by 
saying anything about it. 

Mary w^as anxious to git home, and as soon as din* 
ner was over we started, and got home the next day 
all sound and safe. Mary ses she thinks Franklin Col* 
lege is a fust rate institution, but she ses if she was a 
professor she would rather belong to the Female Col- 
lege in Macon, for she ses Aer wouldn't be half so 
much danger of gettin walloped now and then as ther 
is when they have boys to deal with. She ses they 
didn't whip none of ther professors when she was in 
College, though they used to make ugly faces at 'em 
sometimes. But she ses boys is always worse than 
galls any way you can fix 'em, and I'm very much 
of her opinion. Georgia boys is monstrous rough 
customers if they git ther dander up, and it won't do 
to fool with 'em. No more from 

Your firend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. I found a namesake at the Planter's Hotel 
up in Athens, by the name of Joab. He's a mon- 
strous clever feller, and I wouldn't be astonished if 
he was a distant relation, for our folks was always 
monstrous fond of Scripter names. They named me 
after the feller what had the spotted coat, and got 
soid into Egypt. 
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ui a minit. « Hush, hush, now Joseph — give it to 
me," ses she, and she snatched the bundle out of my 
hands, and she and the galls ran off to her room 
almost tickled to deth, to see the little fineries. I set 
down in a chair and begun to open the letters, when 
all to once I heard a loud scream in Mary's room, 
and they all come ranin out like they was frightened 
out of ther senses. Mary come scre^onin to me, as 
white as a sheet, and I took her in my lap and tried 
every way I could to quiet her, but she like to feint 
two or three times. The first word she sed was — 
" Oh, it's something hairy !" « Yes," ses all of 'em, 
" it's some kind of a live varmint, for it stirred as 
soon as it saw the light." I couldn't help but cus a 
little to myself, it made me so monstrous mad to 
think some dratted thing must all the time be hap- 
penin to skeer Mary, and then she's so plagy skary. 
As soon as I got her pasified a little, I went to see 
what it ^as. Miss Carline she got the tongs and 
Miss Kesiah got the broom-stick and come along as 
brave as could be, hut Mary hung to my cote tail 
and kep close behind me as she could. << Take care 
now, Joseph," ses she, " you don't know what it is, 
and it mought bite you terrible." I felt a little sort 
o' jubous of the dratted thing myself, and I tuck the 
broom-handle and poked it two or three times to see 
what it would do, but it didn't stir, so I went up to 
it and pulled the paper open, and what do you think 
it was } As shore as I'm settin here it was nothin 
but a grate big heap of whiskers and hair ! As soon 
as I seed it I knew by the color it was the same esta- 
blishment what skared Mary so up to Athens. The 
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galls and all of us had a laugh at the circumstance, 
and after pullin it about a little with the tongs, we 
found the followin letter in the bundle, which I send 
you to print in the « Miscellany :" 

** Augusta, Aug. 14, 1843. 

"To Major Jones: — Sir — I have just heard 
your letter read in which you seem to have singled 
my hair and whiskers out as the object of your ridi- 
cule. I regret very much that they should have 
been such a source of terror to your amiable lady, 
and feeling that some atonement was due for the out- 
rage upon her nervous sensibilities, I have deter- 
mined to sacrifice those glories of my manhood, and 
to send them to you to be submitted to such punish- 
ment as she may deign to inflict upon them. 

Very respectfully, &c.. Whiskers." 

Mary laughed rite out. « Well, well," ses she, 
« if that donH beat spy thing ! Cut his whiskers 
off to keep 'em from skarin people. Well, he was 
a terrible fright, sure enough, and I dare say he's a 
right Christian lookin sort of a human now he's tuck 
all that monstrous heap of hair off his face. I would 
like to see him now, I would." 

"He's a rite gallant gendeman, sis," ses Miss 
Carline, " to send his whiskers to you to be punished 
for fiightenin you so up to Athens, ain't he ?" 

" He is so," ses Miss Kesiah. 

<« Well, Mary, what you gwine to do with 'em ?'* 
flesl. 
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« Why," ses she, " PIl make Cato take 'em out 
in the old field to-morrow and bum 'em." 

" Nonsense, child," ses old Miss Stallins — ^who's 
the most economicalist old woman in the world — 
"let Cato save 'em til next spring to plant Irish 
taters in ; they say hog's hair is the best thing in the 
world for that, and I don't see why they won't do 
jest as well." 

« That's a feet," ses I, " here, Cato, take 'em out 
to the bam and be careful of 'em." 

« Well," ses Mary, " you can do what you please, 
but I won't eat a tater." 

Cato tuck the things and carryed 'em out, and we 
all sot down and went on readin the letters. Here 
is the next one what we opened : 

« Athens, Aug. 16, 1843. 

« To Major Joseph Jones : — Sir — ^Your letter has 
caused a most alarming decline of soap-locks and 
goat-knots, as you very appmpriately call them, b 
this town, and a consequent aepreciation of Macas- 
sar and bear's oil. The barbers have a perfect ban 
vest of the hair crop, and our community are be- 
coming to look like civilized beings. It would seem 
that a compromise has been made between the dan- 
dys and dandyesses, and that bustles are undergoing 
a sensible reduction. On last Sunday, at church, I 
saw twelve young ladies sitting on one bench wheie 
but eight could possibly stow tliemselves on the Sun- 
day previous, and I also observed that fens were not 
m any thing like such constant requisition as formerly* 
Having observed these happy, humanizing results, I 
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hail you, sir, as one of the greatest reformers of the 
age. Very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv't, Obsekyeb." 

I red the last part oyer three times to the galls, 
tfaiy. sed she liked it all very well but the bustle 
part She sed she couldn't see why men need 
bother themselves about what don't concern 'em. 

« But they do concern 'em," ses I, and on I went 
to read the next letter : 

« Savannah, Aug. 17, 1843. 

« To Major Jones : — Sir — I have just read that 
ridiculous letter of yours from Athens, in which you 
have taken the liberty to speak of my whiskers in a 
most scandalous manner. Sir, you are a fool, sir — a 
beardless puppy, sir, that aint worth the notice of a 
gentleman who can raise a pair of whiskers. If you 
had half sense, you would keep that silly litde hyste- 
rical wife of yours at home, ('did you ever!' ses 
Mary, <the old stinkin gote,') and not carry her 
about with you when you go to show yourself. One 
fool is enough at a time. Besides, you ought to 
know that the hair indicates the blood, and that 
some of the greatest heroes of antiquity wore long 
hair and flowing beards. But who could expect bet* 
ter from a piny-wood's fool ? 

Your's, &JC.J Elfin." 

« Read that over agin, won't you, brother ?" ses 
Sister Carlme, with a mischievous smile on her pretty 
fiice. But one readin of that letter was quite enough. 
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I felt as hot as a pepper-box for about a minit— to 
think the dratted scoundrel would speak that way 
about Mary. 

" Don't you mind him," ses I to her ; " his argy- 
ments shows him to be a fool. The hair does show 
the blood of a horse or a cow, and maybe monkq^ 
but I never heard anybody say before that human 
creatures was to be judged by the same rule, and as 
for the heroes of antiquity wearin long hair, that all 
may be, but I reckon they was jest as much indebted 
to ther horses' tails for ther victories as to ther own 
hair or whiskers. He's a baboon, Mary, and don't 
less mind him." 

Here's another letter : 

<< Eatonton, Aag. 16, 1843. 

<< To Major Jones : — Dear Sir — Go it, old fel- 
low : give the goats a swinging every time you ccMne 
across them, ^fhere is two or three kinds of aristo- 
cracy in this country^ that I want to see put down, 
and one of them is the « aristocracy of whiskers.' 
This is the most annoying of them all, especially in 
warm weather. Swinge them. Major, till they shed. 
Your's sincerely, A Shaver," 

I was perfectly willin to read that one over agin, 
but they all wanted to hear the next, which was the 
last. It was on pink color'd paper and in the pret- 
lyest hand-writin I ever did see. Here it is : 

<< Athens, August 19th, 1843. 

« To Major Joseph Jones : — Dear Sir — My ex* 
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cose for addressing a gentleman must be the irresisti* 
ble desire I feel to express my gratitude to you for 
tbe very great &yor you have rendered me. Dear 
Major, I am indebted to you, words cannot tell how 
much. To you I owe the preservation of my dear 
Heniy — ^but for you I would never have enjoyed the 
bliss of this moment-4he rapture of knowing that I 
possess the undivided affection of the first and only 
dear, dear object of my heart. You must know, 
Major, that an early attachment, when we were yet 
children, had been formed between me and Henry. 
We grew up in the love of each other — I need not 
say how happy — until about a year since, when the 
painful conviction was forced upon my mind that 
Henry was not so ardent in his attachment as former* 
ly. At about this period I perceived a tender growth 
of little ( pin feathers,' as you have styled them, 
about his mouth and chin, and I could not fail to 
observe the assiduity with which he cultivated that 
tiny growth. At length they became perceptible 
across the room, and he evidently grew colder and 
colder, seeming to forget the fond themes of other 
days in his endless discussion of the fashion of impe- 
rials, whiskers, and mustaches ; and it was only when 
I spoke of his beard that he stroked his chin with a 
degree of complacent satisfaction, and manifested an 
interest in my society. His beard grew under its 
constant culture, and he daily became more and more 
single in his devotion to it, until it assumed the most 
hideous proportions, and I began to fear that I had 
lost all place in his afiections. One night last week 
as he sat by the window, the night breeze playing 
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through the great tuft of hair under his chin and 
filling the room with the perfume of rancid oil and 
absorbed perspiration, he chanced to cast his eye 
upon the < MisceUany/ — a paper which I ever keep 
upon my centre table. It was the number which 
contained your last letter. He read it. I watched 
with intensest interest the shades of mortification that 
played over his once manly features until lost in the 
mass of hair that deformed them. He read the sup- 
plication in my look at parting, and in a tremulous 
voice bade me a good evening. This morning I 
received a package neatly enveloped and tied with a 
blue ribbon, with the following lines : 

<*•' < Dear Julia, receive your discarded rival. Hence' 
forth my heart is wholly tinned* 

«< Dear Major, need I say more ? Can words ex- 
press the deep and lasting gratitude I am bound to 
feel towards one, who has not only restored to me 
the afiections of my dear Henry, but whose search- 
ing ridicule has weaned him firom a devotion so un- 
becoming his noble mind. Please accept my heart- 
felt thanks, and give my best compliments to your 
amiable and accomplished wife. 

Yours, with sincere esteem, Julia. 

<<P. S. Your remarks upon inordinate bustles 
were not half severe enough. All modest ladies 
are either discarding them entirely or reducing them 
to a size only sufficient to give a becoming fullness 
to the tucks of the skirt ; which, I observed, was 
the extent to which Mrs. Jones indulged in them, 
and which I believe is approved by good taste.'* 
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« Read it agin ! read it agin !'^ ses Mary and all 
of 'em, and I had to read it over agin to gratify 'em. 
Mary ses it's the best letter she ever read, and is 
worth a dozen of sich things as that old hateful 
Elfin's, from Savannah. Miss Carline ses I ought 
to be really proud of it, and ses she wouldn't many 
no man in the world that wore big ugly whiskers. 

I can't think what upon yeath possessed that feller 
down in Augusta to send me his whiskers. I spose 
he thought I meant his whiskers and was termined 
to give 'em to me, sense I'd made sich a fuss about 
'em. Well, I don't care about payin $2 a bundle 
for potater manure, but I shall see what virtu ther is 
in it next spring, and if it does make 'em grow, then 
I'll be wiUin to admit that billy-goats and man* 
monkeys is some account afler all. No more from 
Your firend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Pineville, Sept, 27th, 1848.. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — ^I ought to writ^ 
you a letter last week, just to let you know how we? 
was all gittin on, but the fact is I had no time foe 
nothing. I've had more than usual to tend to about 
the plantation, puUin fodder and pickin out a litde^ 
over to the new ground, on the side of the hill, whar 
the cotton's opened considerable ; and besides a 
good deal of my time has been tuck up at home 
tendin to Mary and the family. So between over- 
seein the niggers and seein to things about home, I 
haint had no time to tend to my correspondence. 

It's monstrous strange to me how wimin can have 
so much magination, and be so dredful skary and 
notionate. Now, Mary's jest as fat and bloomin as 
ever she was, her cheeks lookin like roses, and yet 
she's every now and then maginin she's sick, and 
gwine to die, and makin out I don't love her like I 
used to, and all sich nonsense ; and if I go out in 
the field to look afler the nigers a while, or happen 
to stay down to town more than a hour when I go 
afler my papers and letters, when she's in one of them 
ways, she's jest as apt as any way to take a cry 
about it. It makes me feel bad to see her act so, 
and you can't think how glad I am when she gits 
over them Uttle streaks of low sperits. Then she's 
jest as happy as a lark, and if you could see her 
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Ihen, when she's laughin and ranin on with the rest 
of 'ein, or plaguein and rompin with me, you wouldn't 
think her beautiful bright eyes was ever dimmed with 
a tear, or that her merry little heart ever knew the 
weight of a sigh. The girls are all the time coaxin 
and babyin her up so, I don't wonder she acts child- 
ish sometimes ; but old Miss Stallins, she scolds her 
one minit and then kisses her the next, and ses I 
musn't mind her litde whims now, and ses she'll 
outgrow 'em all one of these days. I hope she will, 
pore gall, more on her accdunt than mine. 

The weather has been monstrous hot here for 
more'n two weeks, and I don't think I ever did see 
things jest sprawled out and swinged up so with the 
sun at this season of the year before. It really does 
seem like ther aint no cool shady place left any more 
on the face of the yeath. The dogs is all runin 
about lookin for some cool place with ther tongues 
hangin way out, and pantin at the rate of about two 
hundred and seventy-five breaths a minit, and the 
hens and turkeys is all got ther feathers pinted tother 
eend foremost, and if you could hear 'em breath you 
would be sure they all had the quinsy the worst kind. 
We have all had pretty good health, except old Miss 
Stallins, who has had the Tiler Grip for more'n a 
week. The old woman's had a monstrous bad time 
of it, and has drunk more yarb tea than enough to 
kill a horse. She ses she always did consider old 
Tiler a cus sent on the country, for Sabbath-breakin 
and other badness that's got so common of late 
years, and now she knows it, she ses she wonders 
cvby the people don't petition Congress to send him 
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mto BotomyBay, for all the mischief he's done sense 
he's been President. 

I hare received a good many letters sense I wrote 
to you, about my whisker letters, from fellers all over 
the country. Some of 'em are terrible mad with me, 
and some is very much pleased with my stricters on 
hair. The followin letter was received two or three 
days ago, and as the writer is a military man and 
seems anxious to hear my opinion on the subject, I 
have concluded to give him my views in as few 
words as possible. 

"Eatonton, Sept 6th, 1843. 

« Dear Major : — Since your Athens letter made 
its appearance in the " Miscellany" there has been 
quite a consternation among the unfortunate disciples 
of Absalom, and I have no doubt but that as many 
of these gentry have been shorn of their < pride,' as 
suffered damage by the celebrated < soaplock' order 
of the curtailing Secretary. It is now ^^vexata 
questio*'* (as the Lawyers say) with gentlemen of the 
< Sword and Plume' whether you intend to extend 
your prohibition to < Georgia Majors' and their subal- 
terns — whether there are to be any exceptions to 
xmiversal smooth feces ? Now, I regaurd the « Malitia' 
as a kind of privileged class, who have as much 
right to be hairy as Esau had. But < nous venxms^ 
as Mr. Orion used to say, when at a loss for ideas. 
Now, Sir, as you are a Major yourself, you will per- 
ceive the importance of your position, and no doubt 
m your next letter will ^ve us your views ftilly on 
this subject. 

Very respectfully, yours, Corporal Trim." 
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Now, I wish Corporal Trim and everybody else 
to understand me on this pint. I haint got no objec- 
tion to reasonable whiskers in ther rite place, on a 
military man, or anybody else. Decent lookin whis- 
kers is well enough, but what I object to is these 
bominable grate big outlandish lookin things that 
biYer a man's face all over, and make it look more 
like a weasel lookin out of a moss matrass than the 
countenance of a human cretur. But all whiskers 
shouldn't only be of a reasonable, decent size, but 
they should be in ther rite place, and not on the upper 
lip nor on the tip eend of the chin, like a billy- 
goat's. I have always thought that the great Creator 
of all things intended, in outside appearances at 
least, to distinguish between men, monkeys, and 
gotes, though ther does happen sometimes to be a 
monstrous close resemblance in ther tastes and the 
order of ther minds. Whenever I see a chap tiyin 
to come the gote by cultivatin a crap of hair on the 
tip eend of his chin, I can't help but wonder why 
he don't have his cote tail cut to turn up behind and 
have it lined on the sides with hair. It would be a 
decided improvement, and would make him look 
more like the animal he seems so anxious to represent. 

But the Corporal seems more particularly anxious 
to have my opinion about the proper kind of whis- 
kers for militia officers, who, he ses, he thinks has as 
good a right to be hairy as Esaw. Well, I aint dis- 
posed to dispute that, but if ther hair don't do 'em 
no more good than that chap's did what sold his 
birth-right for a bowl of red soup, and got fooled out 
of his father's blessing with a piece of goat-skin, it 
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wouldnH be worth ther while to waste much bear's 
grease in its cultivation. Besides, if they was to be 
called into actual service with such whiskers on as 
some of 'em wear now-a-days, and had to charge 
through such hammocks as I did in Florida, ther 
wouldn't a mother's son of 'em git through, but 
would be left hangin by ther whiskers in the bamboo 
briars, like so many Absaloms of old, for the buz- 
zards to eat at ther leisure. Ther is some excuse for 
pretty considerable whiskers on militia officers, in 
times of danger, because they sort o' hide the signs 
of skare in a feller's face, where, if he haint got no 
pluck, he's just as sure to show the white feather as 
he's bom ; and I haint the least doubt in the world 
but that is the reason why big whiskers is so fashion- 
able in the army. But in times of peace ther aint 
no excuse for thunderin grate whiskers that look like 
the man's face growed on them instead of ther 
growin on his face, specially if they are red or sorrel 
color. Every man's foot is adapted to a certain 
sized shoe, and so is every man's face for a certain 
size and cut of whiskers ; some men can go bare- 
footed, and some can go without whiskers, but ther 
is no more propriety of wearing a mountain of hair 
on the face than ther is of stickin one's feet into a 
pair of leather mail-bags. It's all a matter of taste, 
and as I blieve the wimin's got more of that article 
than the men, by a long shot, I think the best plan 
is for every man to leave it to his wife, and them that 
haint got any wife to go without whiskers til they git 
one. When my picter was tuck for my book, the 
efjgraver put on a very genteel pair of military whis- 
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kers that would do very well for a Major or a Colonel, 
but sense I got married I've shaved 'em all off, as 
M'uy ses I look a great deal better without 'em, and 
literary men haint no bisness to encumber ther intel- 
lectual faces with sich things. Corporal Trim can 
git the drummer of his company to drum him up a 
<juitable pair for a Corporal in a few minits, which 
should always bear about the same proportion to his 
commandin officer's that a litde pompoon in a subal- 
tern's cap does to the flowin feather in that of a 
Brigadier-General. 

But I reckon I've rit enough about whiskers. 
How do you think Henry Clay Jones would do 
for a name ? I go for Mr. Clay, tooth and toe nail, 
myself, and 'tween you and me he's jest as good for 
President next fall as a thrip is for a ginger-cake. 
Your firend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Pineville, December 29th, 1843. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear &r — Well, Crismus 
and New Years is gone, and a heap of fun has gone 
with *em. Down here in Pineville wa^had real 
Umes, you may be sure. Evexy body tuck Crismus, 
specially the niggers, and sich other canyins on — 
sich dancin and singm, and shootin poppers and 
skyrackets — ^you never did see. But the best joke 
was the way cousin Pete got tuck in 'bout gettin in 
sister Keziah's Crismus bag. Pete had a kind of 
sneakin notion of her for some time, but the dratted 
fool don't know no more about courtin nor a hown 
pup does bout 'stronomy. He was over to our hous 
Crismus eve, gwine on with his nonsense, and 
botherin sister Kiz til she got rite tired of him — 
tellin her how he wanted to git mariyed so bad he 
didn't know what would come of him, and how he 
wished somebody would hang up a bag for him, Uke 
Mary did for me. 

" Oh, yes," ses she, « you want to fool somebody 
now, don't you — but you'r mighty mistaken." 

"No, Miss Keziah," ses he, "if I ain't in good 
yeamest, I never was in my life." 

"But, now. Doctor, would you ^ve yourself 
away to any young lady for a Crismus gift like 
brother Joseph did ?" 

" That I would," ses he, "and glad of the chance." 
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« Ah," ses she, « I'm fraid you want to play some 
trick — ^you young doctors is so monstrous hard to 
please." And then she looked round at me and 
kind o' winked her pretty black eyes and smiled. 

Pete looked in the glass, and sort o' slicked down 
his whiskers, and then ses he, << All the galls ses 
that ; but the fact is. Miss Keziah, we's sceptible to 
female charms jest like common men, I can asshore 
you. And the fact is, I'm termined to marry the 
first gal that w^ill have me for a Crismus present." 

" Now, you all hear that," ses Keziah. 

« Yes," we all said. 

" Now mind," ses she to cousin Pete, « you ain't 
foolin." 

I never seed Pete look so quare — ^he looked sort 
o' skeered and sort o' pleased, and he trembled all 
over and his voice was so husky he couldn't hardly 
speak. 

ccNo, I is in down right yeamest— you see if I 
aint." 

" Well," ses she, « we'll see." 

Pete seemed monstrous fidgety, and bimeby he 
lowed it was time to go, and after bidin us all good 
night, ses he, << Now remember. Miss Keziah," and 
away be went with a hart as Ught as a handfull of 
chicken feathers. 

He hadn't been gone more'n no time afore Sister 
Keziah, bust rite out a~laughin. 

« Now," ses she, « if I don't fix Dr. Pomposity 
good, then I aint Keziah StalUns, that's all. He's 
always been cavortin about and makin so much of 
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himself, as who but he ! and now I'll take him down 
a peg." 

« Why, aint you gwine to hang up no bag ?" ses 
sister Carline. 

« That I aint," ses she. 

« Oh, now, sis, that's too bad to disappint him so." 

"But the doctor shant be disappinted, for I'll 
make aunt Prissy hang up one for him to take an 
aiiin in till mumin if he's a mind to, and then we'll 
see if he'll be as good as his word." 

And shore enufi*, she called aunt Prissy and made 
her go up in the loft and empty the feather-bag, and 
fix a rope in it, and go and hang it on the porch 
for cousin Pete. Then she told Priss all how she 
must do in the momin, and we all went to bed. 

I couldn't sleep for thinkin what a bominable fod 
they was gwine to make out of poor Pete. Mary 
sed it was a great shame to serve anybody so, but 
she didn't blieve Keziah would quit being wild and 
mischievous. 

It wasn't no great time fore I heard the gate squeak, 
and the next minit there was a monstrous racket 
among the dogs, and I know'd Pete was come. I 
could here the gals titterin and laughin in ther room, 
and the next thing bang went something agin the 
fence, and then one of the dogs set up a ki-ey ! like 
something had hurt him, and all was still for a few 
minits. Then I heard Pete steppin about veiy cau- 
tious on the porch, and movin the table and chairs, 
and then the jice shuck with his weight, as be 
drapped into the bag. All was still agin for a little 
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whi.e, cept the galls snickerin in ther room, and then 
I heard Pete sneeze, and the dogs barked, and I 
thought the galls would laugh so loud he'd hear 'em, 
but he kep a sneezin in spite of all he could do. 

« Now," ses Mary, « aint that too bad, to fool 
anybody that way — jest think how you would feel in 
that old bag what's been full of stinkin old chicken 
feathers for so long." 

" That's a fact," ses I, but I couldn't help laughin 
all the time. 

Pete cleared his throte a time or two, and every 
now and then he fetched a kind of a sm6thered up 
sneeze, and then the dogs would bark. You better 
keep your mouth shut, old feller, thinks I, if you 
don't want to git your windpipe lined with chicken 
feathers. Every now and then the jice would shake 
as Pete kep tumin and twistin round, tryin to git 
fixed comfortable, but I knew ther was no comfort 
in that bag, even if it had no fethers in it ; and then 
when I thought what a terrible disappintment was 
waitin for him in the momin, I couldn't help pityin 
him from the bottom of my hart. 

It was a long time before we could go to sleep, 
but I drapt off after a while, and didn't wake til 
mornin. I was mighty anxious to see how the thing 
was gwne to turn out, and got reddy long before 
aunt Prissy come to see what was in her bag — the 
galls was up by day-light too, to see the fun. No- 
body went out till all the niggers from the kitchen 
had got round the bag. 

• " Whoop-e-e-e !" ses little nigger Ned, « Mammy! 
see what's dat bangin on de porch." 
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<< Kih !" ses old ant Hetty, << dat mus be ole Santa* 
claus heself, fell in dar when he was puttin lasses 
candy for Pris, and can't git out." 

Pete never said nothin, waitin for the galls to 
come. 

« Oh ! Miss Calline and Miss Keziah, come see 
what I got in my bag," ses Pris. "I spec its 
something what uncle Friday fotch from Gusta ; he 
sed he was gwine to give me a Crismus." 

By this time the galls was on the porch, and the 
niggers unswung the bag, and out tumbled Pete, 
all kivered with feathers from head to foot, so you 
couldn't see his eyes, mouth, whiskers, nor notfain 
else. 

" Whew !" ses he, as soon as he got his hed out, 
and the fethers flew all over the floor^ which skeered 
the Uttle niggers so they spUt to the kitchen squallin 
like the very old devil was after 'em. 

« God Lord, massa Pete !" ses ant Prissy, << dat 
you in my bag ? I thought 'em was something good." 

" Your bag !" ses Pete, « drat your infernal picter, 
who told you to hang up a bag, for white folks to 
go and git into ? Never mind. Miss Keziah, I was 
only in fun, anyway," ses he, while they was all 
laughin fit to die, and he was tiyin to brush off the 
feathers. « Never mind, I was only jokin with you, 
but I had a better opinion of you than to think 
you would serve a body so, and ding my feathers 
if I aint glad I've found you out Never mind, 
Miss," ses he, and he gin her a look like he could 
bit her hed off, and then he blowed his nose a time 
or two and put out. 
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« But aint you gwine to be as good as your Tvord, 
doctor ?" ses ^e. 

«You jest go to grass," ses he; and diat's the 
last we've seed of cousin Pete sense Crismus momin. 

Mary gave the galls a rite good settin down for 
s^rvin him so. But for my part I think- it aint no 
great matter, for he is such a bominable fool, that a 
few pretty hard lessons won't do him no harm. 

I sed ther wasn't nothin new down here — well 
ther haint been much — ^but ther was one of the 
curiousest live things here tother day from Augusta 
that ever was seen in these parts. It was sort o' 
tween a dandy and a gote, but on a slight examina* 
tion it would have passed very well for a old mon- 
key with its tail cut off or tucked up under its cote. 
The most distinguished feature about it was a little 
impertinent lookin gote-knot that stuck rite strate out 
from its chin, jest like them little gotes what they 
have in the mountains with tails drawed up so tight 
that ther hind feet don't hardly touch the ground. It 
nad a cap on its head and a outlandish lookin bag 
cote. It went round town without anybody with it, 
and I never was so glad Mary y^^ to home at the 
plantation. At first my pinjef dog tried his best to 
set it, but soon as it tumeiiround so he could see its 
fece he just snuffed aJtule and drapped his tail and 
walked off. The 6^t was, he couldn't make out 
what sort of a vajj^int it was. Bimeby it spoke to 
somebody, an^^e^ Spike know'd it was some kind 
of a humanJI^^I; ^e kep his eye on him all the time. 
I never did ?blieve in Metemsichosisism as they call 
it, before Irately, but now I can't help but 'bliev* 

15 
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tiler's something in it Whether people really do 
turn into animals or not after they're dead, I won't 
pretend to say ; but one thing I'm certain of, and 
that is, that some people git to be monstrous nigh 
monkeys and gotes before they do die. All that 
little feller what was down here tother day wanted to 
make a complete billy gote out of him, was to have 
his cote-tail cut to a pint and turned up behind. If 
they can help it, I don't see what our young dandies 
make sich gotes of themselves for. If it's to be 
conspicuous, they don't gain nothing by it — ^for peo- 
ple is sure to ask questions about 'em, and then 
ther're sure to find out, that they aint much — gene- 
rally some nincomnoddle, that's sprung from nothing 
and don't know how to live m decent people's cir- 
cumstances. No morc from 

Your friend, til deth Jos. Jones. 

P.S. Maiy's in rite good spirits, considerin. I 
expect to rite you a letter one of these days, old 
feller, that'll make your hair stand on eend with joy 
and gratification. But as the old sayin is, we musn't 
count our chickens ipre they're hatdbt. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Pineville, January 1 6th, 1844. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear iSSr — ^News! news! 
glorious news ! Hurra for me ! ! 

— « Let the kettle to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannon to the heavens, the heaven to earth," 

For Mary^s got a baby ! ! ! 

And a monstrous fine boy at that! The king of 
Denmark, you kno-vf , wanted to set all heaven and 
yeath in a uproar, jest because his excellency was 
gwine to take a drink of licker — ^but if ever a man 
did feel like this world wasn't big enough for him to 
enjoy his happiness in, I think I ought to on this im- 
portant occasion. I never had sich feelins before. 
When I was 'lected Major of the Georgia Militia I 
felt a good deal of pride and gratification, and when 
I married Mary, I thought I was the happyest man in 
Georgia, but this last bisness has clapM the climax 
over every thing that ever happened to me in all my 
bom days. It wouldn't do for people to git much 
happjrer in this world than I am, now mind I tell you. 

I don't want to brag over other people, and I 
know it's a old maxim, that << every crow thinks its 
own young ones the whitest;" but I'll tell you 
what's a fact — mine is one of the most surprisenest 
children that ever was seen in these parts. It aint 
but jest four days old this evenin, and it's got plenty 
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of hair on its head, and the prettyest little feet and 
hands, with toes and fingers, all jest as natural as 
grown people's, and when it opens its eyes it rolls 
'em all round the room jest like it know'd eveiy 
thing that was gwine on. Mother says she really 
does blieve the child know'd her the first time she 
tuck it in her arms, and old Miss Stallins says all 
she's afraid of is it's too smart to live. The galls is 
almost crazy about it, and sich another pullin and 
hawlin about it as they do keep ! One wants it and 
'tother wants it, and they won't give the little feller 
no chance to sleep for looldn at it, and i^owin it to 
people and talkin to it, and it's all the time « come 
to its anty — tweetest little pwecious baby — anty's 
little sugar candy, dumpsy diddle," and every time 
I take it they're all scared to deth for fear I'll hurt it 
some way. 

Jest as I spectcd, the namin has been more trouble 
than a litde. I picked out " Henry Clay" for his 
name more'n a month ago, but th^ all wanted to 
have a say in it, and every one had a name that they 
liked the best of any. Mother said she never liked 
to have any <^ her &mily named after great political 
characters, for she never know'd a George Washing- 
ton or a Thomas Jefierson that was any manner of 
account in her life, except the first ones, and ther 
names wouldn't been no better than common people's 
if ther characters wasnt. Old Miss Stallins wanted 
to call him Aberham Stallins, cause that was her 
husband's name, and sister Cailine wanted him 
named Theodore Adolfus, cause they were her favor- 
ite novel names, and sister Kesiah wanted him named 
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Charles Beverly, cause he was one of the most m- 
terestinest characters in << The Children of the Ab- 
bey." I wanted 'em all to be satisfyed, but it seemed 
like ther was no fixin the bisness to anybody's likin, 
until after they all talked themselves down tired 
about it, we all agreed to leave it to Mary to decide. 
Poor Mary didn't know what to do, when they all 
gethered round her beggin her as hard as they could. 

« Remember your pore old father that's ded and 
gone, child," said old Miss Stallins. 

« Oh, don't call him Aberham, that's such a old 
time name," ses the gaUs. 

" Theodore is so pretty," ses sister Carline. 

« Oh, that's such a outlandish French name," ses 
all of 'em. 

« But Charles Beverly was such a good character 
in <The Children of the Abbey,' and sounds so 
noble," ses sister Kesiah. 

" No Christian child ought to be named a novel 
name," ses old Miss Stallins. « They're all lies from 
eend to eend." 

« Call him what you've a mind to, dear," ses 
mother, " for you're his mother, and ought to please 
yourself." 

Mary looked up in my face with her pretty blue 
eyes, and smiled so sweet when sister Carline laid the 
baby in her arms — and then she sed, as she hugged 
it to her bosom — " Tome to its mudder, mudder's 
tweetest ittle Henry Clay — it sail be called Henry 
Clay, so it sail, mudder's pwecious ittle ring-dove, 
so it is, and it sail be President too, when it gits a 
man, so it sail." 

15* 
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« Hurra for Clay," ses I. " Hur " 

« Hush-h-h-h-h, Joseph," ses mother, << aint you 

shamed to shock Mary's neryes so ?" 

The fact was, I felt so glad I forgot what I was 

about. But I went rite off and rit down in the 

family record : 

« Henhy Clay Jones, 

The first son of Joseph and Mary Jones, was bom on 
the llfli day of January, 1844." 

I've been so flusiitrated for the last week that I 
hardly know what I'm doin half the time, and I 
don't spose I shall find time to do much else but 
nurse the baby for some time to come. Mary's lite 
piert, and little Henry Clay is makin a monstrous 
good beginning in the world. No more from 
Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones 
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LETTER XXVn. 

Pineyille, Ga., March 21st, 1844. 

To Miu Thompson: — Dear Sir — ^Ypa mustn't 
think hard cause I hain't rityou a letter for so long 
a time. Sense th^ arrival of the little stranger, my 
time what I've had to spare from the plantation is 
been pretty much tuck up with nussin and gwine to 
town after docter stuff for it. 

Babys is wundrous supprisin things, Mr. Thomp- 
son, as you know, and when one thinks how much 
trouble they give a body, we almost wunder what 
makes us so anxious to have 'em. You 'mustn't 
think I'm beginnin to git tired of mine. No in- 
deed, not by no means. I wouldn't give my little 
Harry Clay for all the niggers and plantations 
in Georgy, as much trouble and worryment as he 
gives me. Aint it curious what store we do set 
by the little creeters, even before we've had 'em 
long enuif to know any thing about 'em. It seem^ 
like a new fountin of happyness is opened in our 
harts, a new value given to every thing we've got, 
and a new purpose to our lives, when for the fust 
time we look upon a little helpless bein that is 
bom of our love, and is dependent on us for sup- 
port and protection. How anxious we is to do 
every thing we can for 'em ! What pleasure we 
find in the pains we take to make 'em happy. But 
you is a man of experience in these matters, Mr. 
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^'uThI ''^ ^'^'^^'^'^ ^^» y^- --thin about it. 

^ust teU you though, what a terrible skeer 
^^ t other night with the baby. 

J bad been down to Tom StalKnses mill, to 

abO^* S'ttin out some lumber to bild me a new gin- 

VouS^J and had been ridin and workin hard all day 

m the ^^^r*^ and cum home monstrous tired, late in 

the evenin. Mary ais-ri^the baby was all well, and 

I went to bed pretty early, lAinkin to git a good 

nite's rest for the fust time in a monthf Well, how 

long IM been sleepin, I can't tell, but the fust thing 

I know'd was Mary pullin my hair to make me 

wake up. 

"Joseph! — Joseph!'^ ses she. 

"Ha! what's the matter?" ses I, when I seed her 
leanin over in the bed with the lamp in her hand, 
and her face as pale as the gown she had on. 

« Oh, Joseph, do git up," ses she — " something's 
the matter with the baby." 

That was enuff for me, and in a twinklin I was 
settin up in the bed, as wide awake as if I hadn't 
been asleep in a week. 

<< Look at him, Joseph — he acts so curious," ses 
she, as she tuck the little feller out of the crib, and 
laid him down in the bed between us. 

For bout two minits we both sot and looked at 
the baby, 'thout drawin a breth. Thar it lay on 
its back, with its little hands down by its side. Fust 
it would spread its mouth like it was laughin at some- 
thing — then it would roll its eyes about in its hed 
and wink 'em at us — then it would twitch all over, 
and ketch its breth — then it would lay right still 
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and stop bxeathin for a second or two, and then it 
would twitch its little lims agin, and roll its eyes 
about the strangest I ever seed any thing in my life, 
and then it would coo, so pitiful, like a little dove, 
two or three times, till it would kind of smuther 
like, and stop breathin agin. 

I could hear Mary's hart beat plain, and I felt the 
cold blood runnin back to mine like a mill-tail. I 
looked at Mary, and she looked at me, and such a ex- 
pression as she had in her eyes I never seed in any 
human. 

« Joseph !" ses she. 

" Mary !" ses I. 

<< Oh, dear!" ses she, the big tears fillin her buti- 
ful eyes. << Oh, dear ! the baby is dyin — I know it 
is. Oh what shall we do ?" 

" Oh, no, Mary, don't get skeered," ses I, with 
what little breth I could summons up for the effort. 

« Oh, yes, I know it is. I know'd something was 
gwine to happen, I had sich a dreadful dream last 
night. Git up, Joseph, and call muther and the galls, 
quick as you can. Oh dear me, my poor little baby !" 

" Don't take on, Mary — maybe 'taint nothin bad," 
ses I, tryin to compose her all I could, though I 
was scared as bad as she was, and put my trowses 
on wrong side before in my hurryment. 

In a minit I had all the famly up, and by the time 
I got the fire kindled, here cum old Miss Stallins 
and the galls, all in ther nite clothes, skeered almost 
out of ther senses. 

<<Dear me, what upon yeath's the matter?" ses 
old Miss Stallins. 
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« Oh, the baby ! the baby !" cried Maiy. 

<< What is happened ?" ses all of 'em, getheriu 
round the bed. 

« I don't know what ails it," ses Mary, « but it 
acts so strange — like it was gwine to dy." 

« Mercy on us!" ses the galLsu 

« Don't take on so, my child," ses old Miss Stal- 
lins. "It mought be very bad for you." 

But poor Mary didn't think of any thing but the 
baby. 

«< What's good for it, muther? what'll cure it?" 
ses she. 

The old woman put on her specticles, and looked 
at it, and felt it all over, while Mary was holdin it 
in her lap by the fire. 

« Don't be skared," ses she. « Don't be skared, 
my child, maybe its nothing but the hives, or the 
yaller thrash, or some other baby ailment, what 
won't hurt it." 

"Oh, it'll dy — ^I know it will," ses Mary. 

« Maybe its only sick at its little stummick, 
muther," ses sister Carline, <<and some sut tea is 
the best thing in the world for that, they say." 

"And if its the thrash, some catnip tea will 
drive it out in half a ower," ses the old woman. 
"Prissy, make some catnip tea, quick as you 
can." 

" And have some water warmed to bathe its little 
feet in," ses sister Kesiah, — " for maybe its spas- 
omy." 

"Oh dear, see how it winks its eyes!" ses 
Mary. 
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« That aint nothing unoommon, dear," ses her 
muther. 

« Now its twitchin its little lims again. Oh, it 
will dy, I know it will." 

€* Wouldn't some saffron tea be good for it," ses 
Miss Carline. " Poor little dear." 

<( Yes, and a musterd poultice for its little bowels," 
ses the old woman. 

By this time all the niggers on the place was up 
gettinhot-baths,and teas, and musterd poultices, and 
ingun-juice, and lord knows what all, for the baby. 
Muther and the galls was flyin about like they was 
crazy, and I was so tarrified myself that I didn't 
know which eend I stood on. In the hurryment 
and confusion, Aunt Katy upsot the tea-kittle and 
scalded little Moses, and he sot up a yell in the 
kitchin loud enuffto be heard a mile, and I knocked 
the lamp off the table, and spilled the oil all over 
every thing, tryin to turn round three ways at the 
same time. After breakin two or three cups and 
sassers, and settin Mary's night cap afire with the can- 
dle, old Miss Stallins made out to git a teaspoonful 
of sut tea in the baby's mouth, hot enuff to scald 
its life out, and then ther was such another to-do 
as nobody ever did hear before. 

<< Wa ! — wa-ya ! — ke-wa ! — ^ke-wa-ah !" went the 
baby. 

« Good gracious ! mother, the tea's bilin hot," 
ses sister Carline. 

« My lord ! Prissy, hain't you got no better sense ? 
What upon yeath did you give it to me so hot for ?" 
ses the old woman when she put her finger in the cup. 
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<*How it does suffer — poor little angel," ses Miss 
Carline — « what kin ail the child?" 

"I wish the docter would cum," ses all of 
'em. 

Sich thoughts as I had in that ower, I never want 
to have agin, as long as I live. A coffin, with a 
little baby in its shroud, was all the time before my 
eyes, and a whole funeral procession was passin 
through my hed. The sermon was ringin in my ears, 
and I could almost hear the rumblin of the fust 
shovelful of yeath on the grave boards of my little 
boy, as I walked round and round the room, stoppin 
now and then to take a look at the pore little thing, 
and to speak a word of incouragement to Mary. It 
was a dredful feelin, Mr. Thompson, and I do 
b'lieve I've felt ten years older ever sense. 

Bimeby we heard the bosses feet — all of us drawed 
a long breth, and every face brightened up at the 
sound. In a minit more the docter laid his saddle- 
bags on the table : — 

« Grood evenin, ladies," ses he, jest as pleasin 
and perlite as if nothing wasn't the matter. << Good 

evenin, majer, how are you this " 

• << The baby ! The baby !" ses all of 'em. << Doc- 
ter, can't you cure the baby ?" 

"Yes, docter," ses Mary, "our only hope is in 
you, docter." 

"And Providence, my child," ses old Miss Stal- 
lins. 

It seemed like the docter never would git all his 
grate-coats, and gloves, and hankerchers off, though 
the wimmin was hurryin him and helpin him aU 
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they pould. Bimeby he drawed a cHeer up to whar 
Mary was sittin' to look at the baby. 

" What's the matter with yer child, Mrs. Jones?'' 
ses he, puUin away its gown and feelin its pulse. 

«< I don't know, docter — ^but its dredful sick," ses 
Mary. 

(< When was it tuck sick, and what is its simp- 
toms ?" ses the docter. 

All of 'em begun to tell at once, til the docter 
told 'em he could understand 'em better if they'd 
only talk one at a time, and then Mary told him all 
about it. 

« And how much parrygorrick did you give it ?" 
ses Docter Gaiter. 

«<Five draps," ses old Miss Stallins, "I wanted to 
give it more, but the children was all so skeery." 

<< Let me see your parrygorrick," ses the doc- 
ter. 

He tuck it and smelled it, and tasted it, and then, 
says he, « You're sure you didn't give it only five 
draps, madam." 

<«No, no more'n five," ses Mary, <<for I poured 
it out myself." 

Then the docter looked monstrous wise at the 
baby, for bout a minit, and if you could jest seed the 
wimmin lookin at him. None of us breathed a 
single breth, and poor Mary looked rile in the doc- 
ter's face, as if she wanted to see his very thoughts. 

u Doc " 

"Is " 

« Don't be 'larmed, madam," ses he, " ther aii 
no danger !" 
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LETTER XXVm. 

PineviUe, 6a., April 10th, 1844. 

Mr. Thompson : — Dear fiSr — ^Ever sense I red 
that piece in the Spirit of the Times whar the editer 
sed he would walk a hundred n&iles jest to shake 
hands with me, I've been monstrous anxious to git 
acquainted with him. . But it's sich a terrible long 
ways to New York, and cotton's down so low, I'm 
'firaid I wont never have the pleasure of seein him 
in this world. But if I shouldn't there's one con- 
solation we literary men's got over common people, 
and that is, we can form 'quaintances and frend- 
ships by our writins without ever seein one an- 
other ; and, bein as some of us aint no great beauties, 
perhaps it's as good a way as enny. They say he's 
a monstrous grate, long, gander-legged feller, and 
he may be 'bomination ugly for all I know ; but 
ther's one thing I'm certain of — he must be a smart 
man, and a man of fust rate taste, or he wouldn't 
like my ritin's so much. I've been thinkin 'bout 
ritin him a letter one of these days, but the fact is, 
sense last Febuary, I haint had much time for no- 
thing. The baby's been cross as the mischief, most 
all the time sense it had the hives, and Mary, she's 
been ailin a good deal, ever sense she got that 
terrible scare last month, — and then you know this 
time of year' we planters is all as bissy as we can 
DC, iixin for the crap. 
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Nothin very uncommon haint tuck place down 
here sense 1 rit my last letter to you, only 'tother 
day a catasterfy happened in our family that come 
monstrous nigh puttin a eend to the whole genera- 
tion of us. I never was so near skeered out of my 
senses afore in all my bom days, and I don't b'lieve 
old Miss Stallins ever will git over it, if she was to 
live a thousand years. But I'll tell you all about 
it. 

Last Monday momin all of us got up well and 
harty as could be, and I sot in our room with Mary, 
and played with the baby till breckfust time, little 
thinkin what was gwine to happen so soon. The 
little feller was jumpin and crowin so I couldn't 
hardly hold him in my arms, and spreadin his little 
mouth, and laughin jest like he know'd every thing 
we sed to him. 

Bimeby, Ant Prissy cum to tell us breckfust was 
reddy, and we all went into tother room to eat, 'cept 
sister Kesiah, who sed she would stay and take care 
of little Henry Clay, till we was done. Mary's so 
careful she wont trust the baby with none of the 
niggers a single minit, and she's always dredful 
oneasy when Kesiah's got it, she's so wild and so 
careless. 

Well we sot down to breckfust, and Kesiah, she 
scampered up stairs to her room with the baby, 
jumpin it up, and kissin it, and talkin to it as hard 
as she could. 

<* Now, sis, do be careful of my precious little 
darlin," ses Mary, loud as she could to her, when 
she was gwine up stairs. 
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« Oh, eat your breckfust, child, and don't be m 
tarrified 'bout the baby," ses old Miss Stallins — << you 
don't 'low yerself a minit's peace when it's out of 
yer sight." 

« That's a fact," ses sister Carline, <« she wont 
let nobody do nothin for little Henry but herself. 
I know I wouldn't be so crazy 'bout no child of 
mine." 

"Well, but you know sister Kiz is so care- 
less — I'm always afraid she'll let it swaller some- 
thing, or git a fall some way," ses Mary. 

« Tut, tut," ses the old woman, « ther aint no 
sense in bein all the time scared to deth 'bout no- 
thing. People's got enuff to do in this world to bear 
ther trouble when it comes, 'thout studdyin it up all 
the time. Take some of them good hot corn muf- 
fins," ses she, "they's mighty nice." 

We was all eatin along — the old woman was talkin 
'bout her garden and the frost, how it had nipped 
her Inglish peas, and I was jest raisin my cofie cup 
to my mouth when I heard Kesiah scream out — 
<*0h my Lord! the baby! the baby!" and kerslash! 
it cum rite down stairs on to the floor. 

Lightnin couldn't knocked me ofifmy seatquicl^er! 
Down went the coffee, and over went the table and 
all the vittles. Mary screamed, and old Miss Stal- 
lins fainted rite away in her cheer. I was so blind I 
couldn't hardly see, but I never breathed a breth til 
I 'grabbed it up in my arms and run round *e house 
two or three times, 'fore I had the hart to look at 
the poor little thing, to see if it was ded. 

By this time the galls was holt of my coat tail* 
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hollerin << April Fool! April Fool!" as hard as they 
could } and when I cum to look, I bad nothing in 
mj arjQLS but a bundle of rags with little Henry 
Clay's clothes on. I shuck all over like I had the 
ager, and felt a monstrous sight more like cussin 
than laughin. 

« April Fool, dingnation !" ses I — " fun's fun ; 
but I'm dad blamed if ther's any fun in any sich 
doins," and I was jest gwine to blow out a little, 
when I heard Mary screamin for me to cum to her 
mother. 

When we got in the dinin room, thar the old 
woman was, keeled over in her cheer, with her eyes 
sot m her hed and a corn muffin stickin in her 
mouth. Mary was takin on at a terrible rate, and 
all she could do was jest to clapp her hands and 
holler. 

« Oh, mother's dyin ! mother's dyin ! whar's the 
baby? Oh, my poor mother! Oh, my darlin 
baby!" 

I tuck Mary, and splained it all to her and tried 
to quiet the poor gall, and the galls got at the old 
woman ; but it tuck all sorts of rubbin, and ever so 
much assafedity, and campfire and hartshorn, and 
burnt hen's feathers, to bring her too — and then she 
wouldn't stay brung too more'n a minit 'foie she'd 
keel over agin, and I do b'lieve if they hadn't 
brung little Henry Clay to her, so she could see him 
and feel him, and hear him squall, she never would 
got her senses agin. She aint more'n half at her 
self yit. AH the galls' kin do they cant make her 
understand the April Fool bisiness, and she won't 
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let nobody else but herself nuss the baby eyei 
sense. 

As soon as I had time to think a little, I was so 
monstrous glad it wasn't no worse, that I couldnH 
stay mad with the galls. But I tell you what, I was 
terrible rathy for a few minits. I don't b'lieve in this 
April foolin. Last year the galls devil'd me almost 
to deth with ther bominable nonsense, sowin up the 
legs of my trowses, punchin holes in the water gourd, 
so I wet my shirt busom all over when I went to 
drink, and heatin the handle of the tongs, and cuttin 
the cowhide bottoms of the cheers loose, so I'd fall 
through 'em when I went to set down, and all sich 
devilment. I know the Bible ses there's a time for 
all things ; but I think the least a body has to do 
with fool bisiness at any time the better for 'em. 
I'm monstrous tired of sich doins myself, and if I 
didn't think the galls had got ther fill of April foolin 
this time, I'd try to git a almynack next year what 
didn't have no fust day of April in it. 
No more from your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 

P. S. — ^I seed in the Spirit of the Times, 'tother 
lay, whar some of the everlastin eternal John Smiths 
has been castin some insinewations on my wife's 
character. I red it to Mary, and she's been poutin 
'bout it ever sense. She ses he's a nasty, mean 
wretch, to be pesterin himself 'bout what don't con- 
sarn him, and castin slurs on decent people ; and 
if she only know'd who he was she'd scald his 'bom- 
inable ugly eyes out of him. I told her it wasn't 
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no use to try to do that, for the Mississippy wouldn't 
begin to drown all the mean scamps that go by that 
name^ I'm gwine to write to Mr. Porter to tell 
his Pittsburg correspondent that we're decent Chris- 
tian white people out here in Georgia, and he 
mustn't wonder if we is a little smarter than his 
people, what live way up thar in the fork, whar they 
swaller more coal smoke in a year than would bust 
a balloon, and whar they're so black and dirty that 
it would take six month's bleachin to make 'em 
pass for white folks. If my crap turns out any 
thing, and cotton do'nt go clean down to nothing, 
I think its more'n likely I will take a jurney to the 
big north next summer; and if I do, Mr. John 
Smith better keep clear of my track, J. J. 
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PREFACE. 



Reader, do you feel like gwine on a jumy to the 
north ! If you do, jest take a seat with me, and Pll 
cany you from Pineville to Quebeck, and back agin in 
a little or no time. I don't know as I can offer quite 
sich inducements to travelers, as is offered by some of 
the pop'lar writers of the day ; but if I can't promise 
you sich elegant style nor sich instructive and enter- 
tainin gossip by the way, I can carry you over the 
route as cheap as most of 'em, and with as little dan- 
ger to your morals. 

We will travel in steamboats, ralerodes, stage-coaches, 
and canal-boats, over rivers, lakes and mountains. We 
will visit cities, towns, and country, and see every kind 
of scenery, and make the acquaintance of all sorts of 
people ; but if the trip should prove dull and uninte- 
restin to you, you can sleep over the long stretches, and 
if you should git cumpletely out of patience with your 
auther, you can stop on the way and git aboard of the 
next book that cums along. 

But in sober yearnest : this little sketch of my perry- 
grinations among the big cities of the northern states, 
was rit with no higher aim than to amuse the idle hours 
of my firends, and if it fails to do that, its a spilt job. 
If I had made a bigger book, I'd tuck up too much of 
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the reader's time with sich unprofitable nonsense, and 
the strait jacket imposed on me by the limits of my 
volume, made it difficult for me to accomplish what I 
sot out to do. To git over so much ground even by 
the shortest route I could find, tuck a good deal of room, 
and if I stopped to introduce a incident or describe a 
interestin scene now and then, I found my letters gittin 
so long that my book wouldn't hold 'em. 

I don't want to be understood, though, as makin a 
apology for my book — not by no means. Sich as it is, 
I'm responsible for it. But with this brief explanation, 
them what waste the time to read what I have rit about 
my travels, will understand why these pages aint no 
more deservin the compliment they thus pay to 

Ther frend til deth, 

\ Jos. Jones* 

PineviUe^ Oa.^ July^ 1847. 
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LETTER I. 

Pineville, Geo., May 6, 1846. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I have almost gin 
up writin intirely, sense you quit editin the Southern 
Miscellany ; but I spose I'm like other peeple what's 
got the kakoetkis skribendy^ as they call it, and never 
will git cumpletely cured of it as long as I live. Dr. 
Mountgomery ses it depends a grate deal how peeple 
take it, whether they ever git over it or not ; sumtimes, 
he ses, when they catch it at school they git cured of it, 
when it comes out, by a few doses of judishus kriticism. 
But he ses he thinks it's a constitootional disease with 
me, and I better jest let it take its course. 

Well, sense my book* has been printed and so many 
thousand copies of it has been sold all over the country, 
I've felt a monstrous curiosity to see a little more of the 
world and the peeple in it, than what a body can see 
out here in the piny- woods ; and as the crap is pretty 
well laid by now, and things is considerable easy with 
me, I've made up my mind to make a tower of travel 
to the big North this summer, jest for greens, as we say 
in Georgia, when we hain't got no very pertickeler 
reason for any thing, or hain't got time to tell the real 

* Major Jones's Coartship, with 13 Engravings. Price 60 cts. 
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one. I'm gwine to take Mary and little Henry Clay 
(who's a mazin smart little feller now, I can tell you,) and 
go to New York, and Filadelfy, and Washington City, 
and Baltomore, and Boston and all about thar, and 
spend the summer until pickin time, nockin round in 
them big cities, mong them peeple what's so monstrous 
smart and religious and refined, and see if I can't pick 
up sume idees what'll be worth rememberin. I've got 
a first-rate overseer to take care of the plantation, and 
every thing's fixed for the trip. Mary's tickled to deth 
at the idee of seein New York, and gettin a new bonnet 
rite from the French milliner ; and the galls is all gwine 
to send for new frocks to be made in the very newest 
fashion. 

Old Miss Stallins, who you know is one of the 
economicalist old wimen that ever lived, hain't got much 
notion of no such doins. She ses its all down-right 
nonsense to spend so much money jest for nothing but 
to travel away off among people what we don't know 
nothin about, and maybe won't never see agin if we 
was to live to be as old as Methusleum. The fact is the 
old woman hain't got no notion of them northern people 
no how. Ever sense that feller Crotchett tried to git 
round her for one of her daughters, she can't bear tiie 
name of the north ; and jest talk to her about water 
privileges, and it puts her in a passion in a minit. She 
ses, Lord knows she wouldnt' give a thrippence to see 
all the bominable Yankees in the world, and as for 
seein the country, she ses ther's as many fine plantations, 
and handsum towns, as many big mountains and rivers, 
and as many cataracks and sulfer springs in Georgia, as 
she wants to see, 'thout gwine away off on the sea to 
git ^ipracked maybe, or blowed up by some everlastin 
steamboat bustin its biler. Besides, she ses, it's no won- 
der the southern people is always complainin about hard 
times, when they go to the north every summer and 
spend all ther money in travelin and bym fineries- and 
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northern gigamarees of one kind another what they 
mought jest as well do without. 

Mother's a little more reasonable 'bout it. She ses 
that bein as Pm a literary caracter I ought to see something 
of the world, and as it's monstrous troublesome to travel 
with children, we better go now, when we hain't got but 
one. She ses it's fashionable to go to the north, and she 
don't see why I haint as good a right to be like other 
folks, as sum people she knows, what goes to the Sarry- 
togy springs every year, when they can't hardly make 
out to live at home. All she don't like about it is, takin 
little Henry so far from home. She ses if he was to git 
sick at the north then she couldn't be thar to nurse him, 
and Lord only knows what would come of the child. 
But she's bundled up a whole heap of things to make 
yarb tea for the baby when it gits sick, and told Mary 
all how to do, and Prissy's one of the best nurses in the 
world ; so ther ain't no fear about that. Lord knows, 
she ses, old misses needn't trouble herself 'bout little 
massa Harry, for she nussed Miss Mary through all her 
croops and measels and hoopin-coughs, and all manner 
of ailments, and she reckons she ought to know how to 
take care of sick children by this time. I never did see 
sich a proud nigger before m all my life as she is 'bout 
gwine to the north. The galls has been makin some 
new frocks for her, and Mary ses she really does believe 
the creeter's head is turned ; for she can't stand still long 
enuff to try 'em on. She don't think of nothing else but 
carryin her little massy Harry 'bout New York to look at 
the stores, and she's promisea every nigger on the planta- 
tion to bring 'em sumthing from the north. Ned wants 
to go too, but I don't think it's hardly worth while to 
'take him along for all the use he'd be to us, and then it 
would add to the expense. 

We're all in a muss now ^ettin ready for the journey, 
and sich other fixin and packm you never did see. I ao 
believe old Miss Stallins and mother has packed up 'bout 
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seven trunks full of plunder of one kind and another, and 
the more we tell 'em that ther ain't no use in takin so 
much, the more they say we don't know any thing about 
it. Do you think old Miss Stalhns hain't put in a heap 
of quilts and pillar-cases! and I do believe if we had a 
trunk big enuff to hold 'em, she'd make us carry a 
feather-bed or two. She ses people never does know 
what they want til they find themselves without it, and 
the best way is always to be on the safe side. She tried 
her best this morning to git Mary to let her put in 'bout 
twenty pounds of country soap. She ses she don't 
care how cheap it is at the north, she knows ther ain't 
no better in the world than her own make ; and she 
don't see any sense in people gwine and spendin ther 
money for things what they've got at home. She's a 
monstrous clever old woman, and I try to humour her 
all I can in her notions, but I can't stand the soap. 

We expect to start day after to-morrow, if nothing 
don't turn up to prevent, and if you think my letters is 
worth the postage, I'll give you my impressions of mat- 
ters and thmgs now and then, whenever I meet any thing 
in my travels worth noticin. 

Hopin you will be alive and able to keep off the 
rauskeeters when I cum back this fall, I must bid you 
good-by for the present. So no more from 

Your friend til deth, 

Jos. JoNi^. 
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LETTER II. 

Pineville, Georgia, May 10, 1845. 

To Ma. Thompson : — Dear Sir — This is a world of 
disappintment, shore enufi*. All my plans is busted up, 
and I don't know if any thing ever sot me back much 
worse before. You know I had evry thing fixed for a 
journey to the North this summer, with my famly. 
Well, last nite, bein as we was gwine to start the next 
mornin, we had a litfle sort of a sociable party at our 
house, jest by way of makin one job of biddin good 
by to the nabours. 'Mong the rest of 'em, old Mr. 
Mountgomery come to see us and wish us good luck on 
our journey. 

Mary and all of 'em was in a monstrous flurryment, 
and had little Harry all dressed out in his new clothes, 
to let the nabours see how pretty he looked before 
he went away. Old Mr. Mountgomery's monstrous 
fond of children, and always makes a heap of little 
Harry, cause he's so smart ; and the old man tuck him 
up on his knee and ax'd him whose sun he was, and 
how old he was, and a heap of other things wha! the 
little feller didn't know nothing about. 

" Don't you think it'll improve his helth to take him 
to the Norm?" ses Mary to him. 

" 0, yes!" ses he ; "no doubt it'll be a great deal 
of sarvice to the little feller ; but he'll be a monstrous 
site of trouble to you on the road, Mrs. Jones." 

"Yes!" ses Mary; "but Prissy's a very careful 
nurse ; and she's so devoted to him that sne won't 
hardly let me touch him." 

" 0, yes !" ses the old man ; " if you could jest take 
Prissy 'long with you, then you'd do very well. But 
there's it, you «'^'' — " 
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" What ?'* ses Mary ; " you didn't think I was gwine 
to the North without a servant, did you, Mr. Mount- 
gomery ?" 

The old man laughed rite out. " Ha, ha, ha !" ses 
he ; " taint possible you is gwine to take Prissy with 
you to New York, is it ? Why, Majer," ses he to me, 
" haint you got no better sense than to think of takin 
sich a valuable nigger as that with you, to have her fell 
into the hands of them infernal abolitionists?" 

"The mischief take the abolitionists," ses I; "I 
reckon they haint got nothing to do with none of my 
niggers." 

llie old man shuck the ashes out of his pipe, and 
laughed like he would split his sides. 

" Why, bless yer soul, Majer," ses he, "you couldn't 
keep her from 'em a day after you got to New Yoik. 
No, no!" ses he; "not sich a likely gall as that 
They'd have her out of yer hands quicker'n you could 
say Jack Robinson." 

Prissy's eyes looked like sassers, and Mary, and 
mother, and all of 'em stared like they didn't know 
what to say. 

" Why, Massa Gummery!" ses Prissy, " um wouldn't 
trouble me if I was long-a' Massa Joe, would dey ?" 

" To be sure they would, nigger !" ses Mr. Mount- 
gomery; "they'd take you whether you was willin 
or not, in spite of yer Massa Joe, or anybody else." 

" But," ses Mary, " Prissy wouldn't leave us on no 
account-^— she knows as well as anybody when she's weD 
treated ; and. Pm sure she couldn't be better taken care 
of no whar in the world." 

" That don't make no manner of difference," ses the 
old man. " They wouldn't ax her nothing about it 
The fust thing you'd know she'd be gone, and then yoa 
mought as well look for a needle in a haystack, as to 
try to find a nigger in New York." 
y ^ Then he took a paper out of his pocket and ileiSi whar 

4: 
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gentleman had his nigger tuck from him, somewhar 
I Proyidence, and earned rite oflT and put in jail. 

" Ki," ses Prissy, lookin like she was half scared out 
r her senses, "den I aint gwine to no New York, for 
em pison ole bobolitionists for cotch me." 

**But aint ther no law for nigger stealin, at the 
3rth?" ses old Miss Stallins. 

"Law!" ses Mr. Mountgomery, "bless you, no! 
hey've sold all ther niggers long ago, and got the 
loney for 'em — so the law don't care whose niggers 
ley steal." 

Mary sot and looked rite in the fire for 'bout a minit 
ithout sayin a word. I jest saw how it was. It wan't 
3 use for me to think of her gwine with me, 'thout 
rissy to take care of the baby ; and after what Mr. 
[ountgomery had sed to her, I mought jest as well try 
► git her to stick her bed in the fire as go to New 
one. I never thought of them bominable abolitionists 
jfore, and I never was so oudaciously put out with 
m. It was enough to make a man what wasn't 
rincipled agin swearin, cus like a trooper. Just to 
link — every thing reddy to start, and then to have 
le whole bisness nocked rite in the head by them 
Bvils." 

" Well," ses Mary, " thar's a eend to my jurney to 
le north. I couldn't think of gwine a step without 
rissy to take care of the child ; and spose I was to ^t 
ck, too, way off 'mong strangers — what would I do 
ithout Prissy .^" 

"Oh! it wouldn't never do in the world," ses old 
[iss Stallins. 

" But," ses Mr. Mountgomery, you could git plenty 
■ servants at the north when you git thar." 

"What!" ses Mary; "trust my child with one of 
em good-for-nuthin free niggers.^ No, indeed! I 
ouldn't have one of 'em about me, not for no con* 
derashun. I never did see one of 'em what had any 

3 
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breedin, and they're all too plagy triflin to take care 
of themselves, let alone doin any thing else." 

" No ! but," ses the old man, " they've got plentj 
of white servants at the north, what you can hire fo! 
little or nothing." 

" Goodness gracious !" ses old Miss Stallins ; " white 
servants ! Well, the Lord knows I wouldn't have none 
of 'em 'bout me." 

"Nor me neither," ses Mary. "It may do well 
enuff for people what don't know the diflerence between 
niggers and white folks ; but I could never bear to see 
a white ^11 toatin my child about, and waitin on me 
like a nigger. It would hurt my conscience to keep 
anybody 'bout me in that condition, who was as white 
and as good as me." 

" That's right, my child," ses old Miss Stallins; "no 
Christian lady could do no such thing, I don't care who 
they is." 

I know'd the jig was up, and I was like the boy what 
the calf run over — I didn't have a word to say. 

"But," ses Mr. Mountgomery, "the're brung up 
to it." 

" Well," ses Mary, " the more sin to them that brings 
'em up to be servants. A servant, to be any account 
as a servant, is got to have a different kind of a spirit 
from other people ; and anybody that would make a 
nigger of a white child, because it was pore, hain't got 
no Christian principle in 'em." 

"But," ses Mr. Mountgomery, "you know, Mrs. 
Jones, when you're in Rome, you must do as Rome 
does. If the northern people choose to make niggers 
gentlemen, and their own children servants, you can't 
help that, you know." 

"Yes; but," ses Mary, "niggers is niters, and 
white folks is white folks, and Icouldn't bear to see 
neither of 'em but of ther proper places. So, if I've 
got to have white servants to wait on me, or stay at 
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borne, I'll never go out of old Georgia long as I live, 
that's what I wont." 

" Then, Mary," ses I, " is our journey to be busted 
ap, shore enuff?" 

" O no, Joseph ; you can go, and I'll stay home with 
mother. Maybe I won't have many more summers to 
36 with her, and I'd feel very bad afterwards, to think 
[ neglected her when she was with us." 

The old woman put her arms round Mary's neck, and 
squeezed her til the tears come into her eyes. 

" My sweet, good daughter," ses she ; " bless your 
lear hart, you always was so kind to your pore old 
mother." 

That made Mary cry a little ; and little Harry, thinkin' 
something was the matter, sot up a squall, too, til his 
mother tuck him and talked to him a bit, and then 
Prissy come and carried him in tother room. 

I didn't know what to do. I always hate terribly to 
3e backed out of any thing what I've sot my mind on ; 
t>ut to go to the north without takin' Mary along, was 
x)methmg I didn't like to think about. But then, after 
ill my 'rangements was made, and I'd shuck hands and 
Did good-by to 'most everybody in Pineville, it was too 
l)ominable bad to be disappinted thataway. But after 
I while I told Mary I'd stay home, too, and go some 
Dther time. 

** No, no, Joseph," ses she ; " I know you want to 
go, and I want to have you go, cause it'd do you good 
to see the north and git acquainted with the world. 
When little Harry gits big enuff so he can take care of 
bimself, then we can take a journey together in spite of 
the old abolitionists; and tiben you'll know all about 
the country, and it'll be a great deal pleasanter for 
us all." 

" That's a fact ; Mrs. Jones is right, Majer," ses Mr 
Mountgomery. "You'd better leave your famly at 
borne mis time. You wont be gone more'n a month 
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or so, and I reckon Mrs. Jones ain't afraid to trust yoa 
that long 'mong the Yanky galls." 

Mary blushed terrible. 

« But," ses I 

" O ! you ain't 'fraid of her runnin off with anybody 
fore you git back, is you ?" ses he. Then the old feller 
laughed like he would die. 

" Ain't you 'shamed, Mr. Mountgomery, to talk that- 
a-way ?" ses Mary. 

" You needn't be 'fraid of that, brother Joe," ses 
sister Calline, " for nre and Kizzy '11 watch her men* 
strous close while you're gone." 

" Shaw," ses I ; " you can't make me jealous." 

" Nor me, neither," ses Mary. 

Then old Mr. Mountgomery laughed till he knocked 
the fire out of his pipe all over himself, and that sot the 
galls and all of 'em to laughin worse than ever. 

But I tell you what, Mr. Thompson, (and you're a 
married man and will blieve what I say,) I didn't feel 
much like laughin myself. I never did like this Yanky 
way of married people livin' all over creation without 
seein one another more'n once in a coon's age ; and 
the idee of 'gwine off and leavin' Mary, for a whole 
month, tuck all the rinkles out of my face whenever I 
tried to laugh. But the difficulty was, I couldn't help 
myself. If I staid home, I couldn't be contented 
about it, and all the fellers would be rigin me, 'cause I 
could'nt leave my wife long enough to go to the north. 
So I made up my mind to go anyhow, and make the 
best I could of it. 

Bimebjr old Mr. Mountgomery 'lowed it was time 
to be gwine home ; so he bid us good-by, and promised 
to come and see me off to-morrow momin. 

After the old man was gone we all sot round the fire 
and talked the thing over in a family way. Mary looked 
monstrous serious, but she's got too much good sense 
to make a fuss 'bout sich things. She ses I must rite 
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to her every day, and I must be very careful and not 
^t shipracked or bio wed up in any of the steambotes 
)r rail-rodes, and I must take care and not ketch no 
;olds by exposin myself in the cold weather at the north, 
Tirhar people, she ses, dies off with the consumption like 
kheep does with the distemper. 

All our trunks has got to be overhauled and my 
hings put by themselves, so I can't start til to-morrow 
nornin. I'm gwine as far as Augusty in my carriage, 
md then take the rail-rode to Charlston. If no other 
)otherment don't turn up to pervent, you shall hear 
rom me on my Travels pretty soon. So no more from 
Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

P. S. Prissy's raised a perfect panick 'mong the nig- 
jers on the plantation 'bout the abolitionists. Pore 
3«eter, her hart's almost broke cause she can't go to the 
lorth with her misses and little massa Harry ; and I do 
blieve she's as fraid of the abolitionists as she is of the 
rery old Nick himself. You ought to hear some of the 
liggers' descriptions of 'em. When Prissy told old 
Sea what Mr. Mountgomery sed — how they carried off 
lU the niggers they could ketch, and put 'em in jail so 
they couldn't never go back to ther white folks, ses he 
to her — " Ki, gall, youna no tell dis nigger nuffin bout 
dem cattle ; cus 'em, me hear ole massa tell bout 'em 
fore you bom. Aligator aint no suckemstance to 'em. 
'Em got horns like billy-gote, and big red eyes like ball 
!>b fire ; and 'em got grate long forkit tail like sea-sar- 
pent, and jes kotch up pore nigger, same like me hook 
em trout. Ugh, chile, dey wusser'n collerymorbus." 
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LETTER m. 

Augnsty, Georgia, May 12, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — This far I have tra- 
velled in the bowels of the land without any diflSkilty, 
as Mr. Shakespeer ses ; but whether I'm gwine to git 
safe to my jurny's eend, or find myself like Jony m me 
bowels of a whale's belly before I git home agin, is a 
bisness what opens a fine field for speckelation, as the 
cotton byers ses. 

But that's neither here nor thar. I sot down to tell 
you 'bout my jumy to this city. Well, this momin all 
the famly was up before the crack of day gettin reddy 
for me to start. Evrything was reddy three or four 
days ago, but it seemed like the nearer the time come 
to start, the more ther was to do. Thar was old BGss 
Stallins in the kitchen raisin a harrycane among the 
niggers 'bout gettin breckfust for me — tLe nig^rs was 
all crazy 'bout my gwine away — ^Ned was rairin and 

f>itchin 'bout the lot cause one of &ie nttle niggers 
et the horses git out of the stable — some of the har- 
ness was lent — old Simon had tdck the tar-bucket 
off with him, so ther wasn't no way to grease the car- 
rige — Prissy upsot the tea-kittle, gittin some water for 
me to shave — Fanny tripped up and spilt all the biskits 
in the yard — ^the galls was lookin for the kee of my 
trunk, what couldn't be found no whar — little Harry 
was squallin like blazes cause he couldn't have on bs 
new hat and cote and go with me in the carrige — and 
in tiie middle of the everlastin rumpus, I like to cut my 
nose off with the razer ! 

Bimeby though, things all settled down into a pretty 
considerable calm. Ned cotcht the horses — ^e harness 
was brung home— the wheels was greased—the kee 
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was found rite whar Mary had put it herself — ^little 
Hany stopped cryin — my nose stopped bleedin, and 
breckfust was sot ; but after all ther wasn't one could 
eat a mouthful, spite of all the 'swadin old Miss Stallins 
could do. 

Mary tuck on Considerable, pore gall; though she 
tried to hide it all she could. She didn't have much 
to say, but she looked monstrous droopy ; and when- 
ever I tried to cheer her up by tellin her I wouldn't 
stay no longer than I could help, her lips would sort o' 
quiver, and she'd turn round to tend to the baby or 
something ; but when she looked at me agin, her long 
eyelashes was damp with tears. Ah ! Mr. Thompson, 
me and you know how to preciate the deep pure fount- 
ing from whar them tears flowed — we married men 
know how to vally the ever-gushin feelins of a true 
woman's hart, which, like the waters of the spring what 
no sunmier can't dry up and no winter freeze, is cool- 
est when the day is nottest and grows warmer when the 
world grows cold. I felt monstrous bad myself, but it 
wouldn't do to let on, for I know'd it would only make 
her worse. 

By this time old Mr. Mountgomery, and cousin Pete, 
and a heap more nabors, and all the niggers on the 
plantation, was come to bid me good-by. Old Termi- 
nation, my driver, was mounted on the box, with his 
clean clothes on, and a bran new lash to his whip, the 
proudest nigger you ever did see. He couldn't notice 
none of the rest of 'em for his shirt collar, but if any 
of the little niggers come too close to his team, axin 
him to by 'em something in Augusty, he was monstrous 
apt to anser 'em with a little tetch of the lash. 

When the trunks was tied on, and old Miss Stallins 
was sure ther wasn't nothin forgot — which she sed she 
know'd ther would be — I went through the shakin Hands 
with the nabors« 
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"Good by, Majer," ses old Mr. Mountgomeiy, "I 
wish you a plesant jumy and a safe return." 

" Thank you," sjs I. 

" Good by, Joe," ses Pete — " don't you git in no 
fuss with them abolitionists — if you do, old feller, you 
won't find no frends thar, mind I tell you." 

" Don't you fear for me," ses I — '* Good by, and 
take care of yourself." 

" Good by, Majer," ses all of 'em, as they shuck my 
hand. 

Then here come all the niggers. 

" Good by, Massa Joe," ses all of 'em. 

" Good by," ses I, " and be good niggers till I come 
back." 

" Don't let none of dem pesky old bobolitionists kotch 
you, Massa Joe," ses Prissy. 

^' Massa Joe, massa Joe, ant Moma say cum da!" 
ses one of the little niggers. 

Pore old Moma was the fust nigger my father ever 
owned. She's more'n a hundred years old now, and 
her bed's as white as the cotton she use' to pick for us 
when she was a gall. She's been monstrous porely this 
winter, and hain't been able to go out of her little house 
in the yard, whar she's lived ever sense she was too old 
to do anything on the plantation. She was 'firaid I was 
gwine off without bidden her good by, and that's the 
reason she sent for me. She was settin in the door 
when I went to her, and she raised her old dim eyes, 
almost white with age, and looked at me. 

" Why, Massa Joe, God bless you; you gwine away 
widout tellin pore ole Moma good by? — ole Moma 
what use to nuss you, when you was leetle baby like 
leetle massa Harry. Moma no able run after Massa Joe 
new — maybe ole Moma neber see you ^in. Pore ole 
Moma, lib too long — make trouble for white fokes; but 
Moma's time mose come." 

" No, no, Moma," ses I, " you mustn't talk that* 
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away. You know you aint no trouble to us, and you 
was always a good servant." 

The pore old creeter brightened up, and tried to 
smile. 

" Good by, Moma," ses I, as I tuck her pore old 
band in mine; "take good care of yourself till I cum 
home, and let your young misses know whenever you 
want any thing. Good by, old nigger." 

" Bless ye, bless ye, Massa Joe — bless Miss JVIary 
and leetle massa Harry. God bless you all — good 
by." 

The faithful old creeter tried to press my hand, but 
she was too weak, and when I let go her hand it drapt 
into her lap, and she follered me with her eyes as far as 
she could see me through her tears. 

Then cum the kissin bisness. I took the worst job 
fust, and kissed old Miss Stallins and mother. I didn't 
mind kissin mother, cause it seemed all right and 
natural; but I always did hate to kiss old wimmin 
what hain't got no teeth, and I was monstrous glad 
old Miss Stallins had her handkerchef to her face, for 
in the hurryment I kissed it, and the old woman was 
in such a flustration she didn't know her lips from any 
thing else. I kissed the galls two or three times a 
piece, rite afore cousin Pete, who smacked his lips, 
and looked sort o' cross-eyed every time. But when 
I cum to look for Mary, she was gone in the house. 
Thar she was, sittin in her rockin chair, leanin her face 
on her hand, and the tears runnin down her cheeks 
in a stream. When I got close to her she riz up and 

put her arms round my neck. 1 can't tell you what 

she sed, nor how many, nor how long, nor how sweet 
them kisses was. Them's famly afl'airs, and ain't for 
nobody to know. After she dried her eyes as well 
as she could, she went with me to the carnge. Prissy 
was holdin little Harry reddy for his kiss. I tuck the 
little feller in my arms and gin him one good lorg 
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" Well !" ses he, " Majer, you must spend a day 
with us, enny how, and I'll interduce you to some of 
my friends here. They're all admirers of your's, and 
would be very glad of a oppertunity to make your 
acquaintance." 

Well, I walked along with Mr. Peleg to his store, 
and on the way he interduced me to 'bout twenty gen- 
tlemen, most all of 'em Pelegs. 'Mong the rest, Mr. 
Peleg introduced me to Doctor Klag, perfesser of ho^ 
ticulteral science in Augusty. Mr. Peleg told me that 
the doctor was the greatest man in his line in them 
parts, for he could make trees grow twice in two flam. 
Dr. Klag certainly looks like he might be a genus of 
some sort, and seems to be very much tuck up with his 
perfession, for the fust thing he sed to me was some- 
thing 'bout cedars and arbor-vites, what he sed he'd 
warrant not to dy. Ther was some mistake about 
it, which wasn't very clearly explained by Mr. Peleg. 
The Doctor's got one very curious sort of a oyste^ 
lookin eye, and tother one has a kind of sky-rakin look, 
so you can't tell what upon yeath he's lookin at. He 
sed he'd call agin, and . Mr. Peleg and me stepped 
into a watch store whar ther was some more Pelegs, 
and then, rite next door, we went in whar ther was a 
lot more of 'em. They was all very glad to see me, 
and invited me to come up to Mr. Lampblack's that 
evenin, to hear a lecture on the moon, by some great 
perfesser, whose name I've forgot. They all seemed 
like monstrous clever fellers, but I couldn't see how 
upon yeath they was all named Pelegs, for they didnt 
look no more alike than any body else. But jest be 
fore tea, my old frend Whidkiers, what scared Mary so 
up to Athens, you know, (would you believe it, Mr. 
Thompson, every bit of his sorrel hair drap't out when 
he read that Athens letter of mine, and now it's grow'd 
all out as black as your hat !) come round to see me 
and told me all about the Pelegs. 
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^ Well, ihey is the devilishest set of fellers for plajrin 
ieks on peeple ever was trumped up any whar, you 
lay depend. Every now and then they're ketchin 
p some ereen feller, and puttiii him throOj as they 
dl it. I'll jest give you a instance. T'other day 
le of General KitUedrum's lutenants come over from 
>uth Carolina to git up a singin skool in Augusty. 
e brang his commishun from the Guvernor as a 
commendation. That was enufi* for the Pelegs, who 
ck him in hand and soon got up all sorts of a skool 
r him. He had 'bout a hunderd of 'em down on 
B list, at twenty-five dollars a quarter, in no time. 
be feller was almost out of his senses at the idee of 
ikin his fortin so soon, and was willin to do any 
ing the Pelegs sed was necessary to stablish his 
petatioa as a music-master. In the fust place, they 
ck him into a back room and made him put his 
nds on the globes, and swore him 'bout his faith 

certain doctrinal pints which they sed was very 
qportant in a singin master. One of 'em red out, 

a very solem voice, bout the rain fallin upon the 
ath forty days and forty nites ; and then another one 
d to him, ^'Lutenant Odin, with your rite hand 
I the celestial globe and your left hand on the 
restial globe, do you swar to that?" Ses he, "I 
>." Then they swore him bout Samson killin the 
Uistines with the jaw-bone of a jackass, and bout 
iro and his host gettin swallered up in the Red Sea, 
d a heap of other things. Then, after puttin him 
roo the manuel exercise for bout two owers, rite in 
e brilin sun, they sed he must give 'em a specymen 
bis vokel powers at the theatre, before all his skoUers. 
"ell, they rigged him out on the stage, and had him 
•wlm all manner of meeters and kees, and givin ex- 
mashuns, afore a whole theater ftiU of Pelegs, till 
3y got tired of the fun, when the fust thmg the feller 
owd, a man stepped on the stage, and rested him 

3 
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for hos steelin, rite in the middle of Old Hunderd, on 
a high kee. The pore feller was skared almost to deth; 
and swore he never tuck a horse nor nothin else what 
didn't belong to him, in all his bom days — ^he tuck out 
his comishun and show'd the guvemor's hand-ritin. 
But all he could do or say didn't signify nothin. The 
constable tuck him to a room whar the Pelegs hold their 
courts, and thar they put him throo a reglar tiial, and 
made a convicted hos theaf out of him by the strongest 
kind of testimony. Some of the Pele^ was his fiends, 
and done all they could for him; but it was no use— 'he 
was condem'd to be hung according to Carolina law, 
and was to be sent to jail to wait till the day of execu- 
tion. The pore feller trembled so he couldn't hardly 
stand, and the swet started out of his face like he'd 
been mawlin rails all day. His frends told him his 
only chance was to escape when they was takin him to 
jail, and promised that they'd try to git him loose from 
the constable, and then he must run across the bridge 
into Carolina as if tlie very old Harry was after. him. 
Shore enufi*, when they got him near the bridge, bis 
frends got him away from the constable, and a ^tndter 
coat-tail than he made across that old bridge, liras 
never seed in Georgia. And that's the last that's 
ever been seed or heard of Lutenant Odin, the singin 
master. 

1 spected something wasn't rite when I seed so many 
of 'em ; but they know who to project with. They 
didn't git me to go to none of their lecters on the moon, 
mind I tell you. 

I'm gwine in the morning to Charleston. It's mon- 
strous late, and the rale-road starts before day-lighL- 
So no more from 

Your frend til deth, Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER IV. 

Charleston, S. C, May 15, 1845. 
9 Mr. Thompson: — I arriv here last evenin 'bout 
5 o'clock, rite side up, all safe and sound. Fore day- 
: yesterday mornin the nigger at the hotel in Augusty 
Ded me up, and told me the omnibus for the railrode 
waitin for me. I wasn't no time gettin reddy, and 
few minits I was rid in over the bndg what Luten- 
9din clared so quick when he got loose from the 
g», on my way to the Carolina railrode. 
never was in the land of shivelry before, and I had 
od deal of curiosity to see what kind of a place it 
whar the people lived what they say all sneezes 

rtime Mr. Calhoun takes snuff — and whar Ge- 
Kittledrum's men was bora ** with arms in ther 
Is," reddy and termined to take Texas from the 
icans, whether or no. Well, my opinion is, if M- 
rens was to see Hamburg he wouldn't find the same 
: with it that he did with Boston. The white and 
paint in Hamburg wouldn't hurt his eyes much, and 
n he went to sleep at night he might be monstrous 
lin that he'd find it thar in the mornin. The fact is, 
iburg is like the Irishman's horse — ^it is little but it's 
.. n was bilt long before the flood, and is got the 
iS of antickuty in evry old rotten shingle, evry un- 
;d clapboard, and in evry broken pane of glass. 
on't misunderstand me, Mr. Thompson ; I ain't like 
B travellers into foreign parts, what takes pains to 
bug ther readers 'bout evry grate city they visit, jest as 
body was ever thar before. Not by no means. When 
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I say Hamburg was bilt before the flood, I don't mean 
the flood what drownded out all creation cept old fiither 
Noey and his cargo of varmints, but I mean the flood 
of 1840, what overflowed the whole country from 
Shoolts's Hi^hts to the Sand Hills in Georgia, settm the 
fences and gin-houses a shassain and dancm hands-all- 
round with the pig-pens and chicken-coops of a thou- 
sand river plantations. The oldest inhabitants of Ham- 
burg is all antydeluvians, and some of 'em is sposed to 
be amflbious. History don't give any satisfactory ac- 
count of whar they cum from, out it's generally blieved 
that the illustrious founder of the city is one of the same 
Dutch of what tuck Holland. He's a monstrous man in 
his way, and though he didn't bild a ark — cause he had 
no warnin beforehand — he bilt a bridg what's stood a 
thousand thunderstorms and freshets, and all the floods 
sense the days of Noey couldn't tear it up. It was very 
early in the mornin when we druv throi)^ the city to 
the depo, and I couldn't form much of a opinion 'bout 
the bisness of the place. At that time o' day it was 
monstrous still and looked very much like a bam yard 
does when ther's hawks about. 

Jest before we got to the depo, ses the man what's 
captain of the omnibus, ses he, ^' Major, I'll take your 
fare, if you please." Cum to find out, he meant a half 
a dollar, for carryin me and my baggage to the railrode. 
He's a monstrous clever little man, but a terrible politi- 
shan — so I paid him, and he soon sot us down on the 
platform by the cars. 

Ther was a considerable bustle and fuss bout the depo, 
gettin reddy to start. The passengers was gittin tiier 
tickets and ther checks for ther baggage, what some fel- 
lers was nockin about like they would tear the hide off 
evry trunk ther was thar, stowin 'em away in the cars- 
some people was runnin about biddin good-by with ther 
frends, and tellin 'em not to forgit a heap of things, and 
sum was kickin up a rumpus cause they couldn't see ther 
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trunks after they was put in the cars. Bimeby evij 
thing was fixed, and here cum old Beelzebub, with his 
fire, smoke, sutbags and thunderations, to carry us to 
Charlston. When I saw that everlastin, black, ugly 
thing cum chug up agin the cars for 'em to tackle it on, 
fizzin and fi'yin, and smokin like a tar kill, I thought 
how if I was a hos or a mule, I'd take my hat off to it. 
If ther ever was a thing what deserves a vote of thanks 
firom all the pullin generation of animals, I think it's the 
locomotive ingine. Jest to think, the amount of hos flesh 
it has saved sense it tuck to carryin the mails. A loco- 
motiv always seems to me to cum nearer a livin animal, 
than any other machine invented by man, specially sense 
they've got to hollerin at the cows when they git on the 
track. It's a monstrous fractious, spiteful, headstrong 
sort of a creeter, and sumtimes it t^kes it into its bed to 
run off the track, but generally speakin it's jest about as 
govemabl6«as any other team, and don't take no more 
to feed it accordin to its size and strength. I can't help 
but have a sort of feelin for 'em, and I wouldn't no more 
think of makin 'em go without givin 'em plenty of wood 
and water, than I would of makin my horses work with- 
out givin 'em plenty of com and fodder. 

Lmg ! ling ! went the bell. " All aboard," ses the 
captain, and the next minit away we went with the thun- 
derinest rattlin, puffin and snortm I ever did hear. In 
a few minits Hamburg was out of sight, and the pine 
trees went daucin along behind us, as if ther roots 
couldn't hold 'em in the ground when they saw us 
comin among 'em. 

Ther ain't nothin much to interest the traveller on the 
railrode from Hamburg to Charlston ; and if a man 
can't find no company m his thoughts, he's monstrous 
apt to be lonesome. Along at the fust ther wasn't many 
passengers, and most of them was preachers what 
nad been up to Augusty to tend a convention. They 
was the dryest set of old codgers I ever met with, til the 
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johin of the cars shuck up ther idees a little, and then 
they fell to disputin about religion like all rath. After 
awhile one old feller, what had his hed tied up with a 
red cotton handkerchef, and didn't belong to tiie same 
church With the rest of 'em, mixed in with 'em, and in 
about five minits they got into one of the hottest kind 
of argyments 'bout sprinklin and dippin. The old hard- 
shell laid about him like rath, and the louder the racket 
and the more dust the cars made, the louder the old 
feller fired away at 'em, and whenever he stopped for 
breth, two or three of the others was down on him like 
a Yankee thrashin-machine. They kep up one everlastin 
string of argyment about forty-five miles long, and to 
them what sot a little ways off from 'em, and could only 
hear a few words now and then, it sounded zactly like a 
reglar cussin match ; and sumtimes they'd look at one 
another like they meant jest what they sed. Bimeby the 
old hardshell caved in for want of breth, and all the rest 
of the way he was hockin and hemin, and tryin to git the 
dust and sinders out of his wind-pipe. 

Evry now and then we stopped and tuck in more pas- 
sengers. 'Bout halfway to Qiarlston we tuck in two 
ladys and a little baby. One was a old lady, and she 
held the little boy, which was a butiful little feller, 'bout 
the size of my litde Harry, in her lap. The other was 
a handsome young gall, and she was cryin. You know 
how butiful a pretty woman looks when she's cryin, but 
you know that's the very time no gentleman ought to 
stare at 'em. Well, she tried to dry her eyes as fest as 
she could, but every now and then the tears would bust 
out agin in grate big draps, and tiien she'd put her hand- 
kerchef to her face. Sumtimes she would look at a 
ring she had on her finger, and then the tears would 
come agin. I felt monstrous sorry for her, but I tried 
not to let her see me lookin at her. Bimeby a sort of 
skimmilk-lookin feller cum and tuck a seat rite close by 
her, and looked her rite spang in the face, like he was 
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gwine to eat her up. The pore gall hadn't a very strong 
stummuck, I spose, and turned away from him. He'fol- 
ler'd her, and she turned back again, and thar he was 
agin, with his everlastin sheep's eyes, lookin her rite in 
the face. Thinks I, drat your imperence, I wish that 
gall was my cousin. Just then she looked up to me, 
as much as to say, Sir, did you ever see such insurance ? 
and I looked back to her, as much as to say. No, Miss, 
I'll be drat if I ever did ; and the next minit I gin the 
feller a sort of a cross-cut look, as much as to say he 
was a infernal imperent puppy. He looked back that 
he begged my pardon, he didn't know she was any 
thing to me ; then I looked a kickin at him, if he didn't 
look out, and he looked tother way a little while, and 
then tuck himself off into another car. The young lady 
sot thar a minit or two, then looked the sweetest kind 
of a thank you, sir, to me, and went and tuck a seat by 
the side of the old lady. They talked together, and 
looked over now and then towards me. 

Nothing didn't turn up of interest on the way, and 
bimeby I begun to see signs of town. The closer we 
got to Charlston, the thicker the plantations and houses 
begun to git. Bimeby I could see the steeples ; and in 
a few minits more we was rollin along among the little 
old frame houses, til we got to the depo. And now 
the fuss commenced. Sich a everlastin rumpus I never 
seed before. Soon as the gates was open here cum a 
^ng of fellers with whips m their hands, poppin and 
snappin about 'mong the passengers, axin us to go here 
and go thar, and whar's our baggage, and if we was 
gwine to the boat, and more'n twenty thousand other 
questions before we could answer the fust one. The 
fust thing I knowd a feller had one of my trunks one 
way and another one had tother carryin it off in another 
direction, while two more was pullin the life out of my 
carpet bag to see which should have it. I shuck the 
two fellers off my trunks monstrous quick, and was jest 
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gwine to tackle the chaps vrhat had my carpet bag, 
when who should I see but my old frend, Bill Wiley, 
what used to live up to the old Planters' Hotel, in 
Madison, you know. 

" Why, hellow, Majer," ses he, " is that you?" 

" I blieve it is, Mr. Wiley," ses I, " but thar aint no 
tellin how long I'll last, if I don't git away from these 
oudacious scamps." 

" Well," ses he, " Majer, jest pint out your baggage 
to Patrick here, and then foUer me." 

I show'd 'em to Patrick, and then went with Mr. 
Wiley and got into the omnibus, what tuck me, with a 
whole lot of other passengers, to the Charlston Hotel. 
When I got thar, they axd me to put my name down 
in a big book, and then it tuck me 'bout a ower to git 
the dust and smoke off my face. As soon as I was 
done washin here cum three or four niggers with little 
short-handled brooms, and begun to sweep the very life 
out of me. I hollered at 'em and ax'd 'em what in the 
mischief they meant ; but they jest thrashed away as 
hard as they could lick it — first at me and then on dieir 
hands — ^keepin up the devlishest drummin I ever heard ; 
and the more I twisted and turned to tiy to git out of 
ther way, the harder they kep at it. Bimeby I sent one 
of 'em a lick aside of his hed, what put a stop to his 
fun, and the rest tuck the hint ; but one tall yaller feller, 
what wanted to make a few extra flourishes, got a kick 
jest as he was leavin, that raised him right on the floor. 
I never did see the like of 'em in all my bom days. I 
do blieve they'd have a brush at a man if they had to 
throw him down and hold him. Mr. Wiley said it was 
all right, and that they was only tryin to git Hie 4l!l8t 
ofi* me. That all mought be, but I don't see no MOie 
m brushin the breth out of a man if he is got a li^^ 
dust on his clothes. 

In the afternoon I tuck a walk over the oity to look 
at the fine bildins and the ships. I tell you what, 
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Chariston aint no fool of a city. Meeting street, and 
Kng street, and Market street, is very fine, and has got 
sum monstrous handsum bildins in 'em. The best part 
of the streets is too narrow and crooked, but Meeting 
street is a butiful \vidth, and from the Charlston Hotel 
down to the bay, has got sum as pretty views as I ever 
seed in any picter. After tea I went down to the place 
they call the Battery. The wind was blowin monstrous 
stin, and the waves from the sea cum rollin in and 
slashin the nasty salt water all over me. It was a very 
lonesum place, and smelled like a old shot-gun what 
hadn't been cleaned out for a long time. They tell me 
here it's nateral for the sea to smell so, and that people 
soon gits use to it, sa they don't mind it. The place 
made me feel sort o' sollemcolly, and I started to eo to 
the Hotel. It was sum time before I could find the 
way, and as 1 was walkin along in the moonlight, I 
passed lots of ladies and gentlemen. I heard sum 
sweet female voices and saw sum butiful faces which 
made me think of Mary, and by the time I got to the 
Hotel I was homesick as the mischief. I went to my 
room and tried to go to sleep ; but ther was a company 
of midshipmen and navy officers in the next room what 
had jest cum home from a long voyage, and they was 
drinkin wine and singin " we wont go home til mor- 
nin," and makin speeches, and breakin glasses, so I 
couldn't sleep a bit ; and the merrier they was the worse 
I felt. 

This momin I tuck another walk to look at the sol- 
diers. They had a general musterin of the shivelry 
here to bury a oflScer, and I tell you what's a fact, 
Charlston can parade a pretty respectable showin of the 
nation's bullworks. There was sum fust rate com- 
panys and a good many fine lookin officers among 
'em. The Guvernor was thar in his regimentals, but I 
could'nt see (Jeneral Kittledrum. Ther was one little 
officer thar what had so much military sperit in him, 
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LETTER V. 

Washington Cily, May 18, 1846. 

To Mh. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I left off my last 
letter to you only a few minits before the omnibus cum 
to take me from the Hotel to the steambote. Well, I 
was a little behind the administration in gettin my trunks 
packed agin, and cum monstrous nigh gettin left. But 
Patrick got me down to the wharf jest as the last ring 
was dym out of the bell, and in a few minits I was 
afloat on salt water for the fust time in my life. You 
must know I fell in a mill-pond once when I was a boy, 
and was pulled out by old nigger Ned, jest when I had 
'bout tuck my last swaller, and I spose it's that what's 
always made me have sich a mortal dred of water whar 
I can't tetch bottom ever sense. I felt monstrous jubus 
'bout gwine aboard, and if ther was any possible way 
of gettin round it I wouldn't a run no sich risks you 
may depend. 

It was a butiful afternoon, and the passengers was all 
as lively as crickets, talkin and laughin and lookin at 
the city as the steambote went spankin along with her 
flags a flyin, and her wheels tumin the sea into soapsuds, 
and leavin a white track in the water behind us. Ther 
was a heap of ships and steambotes all about — sum 
standin still, sum gwine out and sum cumin in ; and 
little boats not bigger than a feedin-trough was dod^n 
all about, with ther white sails a shinin in the sun like 
sand-hill CTanes in a rice-field. The city kep gettin 
Smaller and smaller, til bimeby Fort Moultrjr, whar you 
know the Carolina boys licked the British so in the revo- 
lution, didn't look no bigger than a fodder-stack. I 
looked around for the shore, but the sky seemed to cum 
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down to the water on every side, til it looked jest Kke 
the crystal of my watch, 'thout a spot of yeath to put 
one's foot on as far as my eyes could see. I begun to 
feel monstrous skary, and I don't blieve I ever did draw 
sich long breths before in all my bom days. I do blieve 
I thought of all the ship-racks I ever red of in my life, 
and I would a gin ten per-cent. of all I had in the world 
to. had my life insured. I held on to the side of the 
boat with both hands, and kep as fur off from the biler 
as I could. But the ladys and the little children didn't 
seem to mind it a bit, and after we was out of sight of 
land about a ower I got a little over my skeer. 

Bimeby a nigger feller commenced ringin a bell as 
hard as he could ring, and hoUerin out — " Gentlemen 
what hain't paid ther passage will please to walk up to 
the captin's office and settle !" As soon as I could pt 
a chance I paid for my tickets, and pretty soon after that 
the bell rung agin for supper. We had a fust rate sup- 
per, but sumhow it didn't seem natural to be svnmmin 
and rockin about in the sea, and eatin at the same time, 
and I didn't eat much. Besides, ther was a sort of 
sickish feelin cum over me in the supper room, and I 
went up on the roof agin as quick as I could to smoke 
a segar, thinkin it mought make me feel better. 

By this time it was night, but the moon and stars was 
shinm above and below — the only difference in the sea 
and the heavens bein that the stars and moon in the 
water was dancin and caperin about like thev was out 
of ther senses, while them in the sky was winldn and 
twinklin in ther old places as quiedy and sober as ever. 
I got a light for my segar and was jest beginnin to smoke 
when a nigger feller cum up to me, and ses he : 

" Massa, no smokin lowed aft the machinery." 

" The mischief ther ain't !" ses I, and I went away 
back to the hind eend of the boat and tuck a seat, and 
commenced a right good smoke to myself. But I hadn't 
been thar more'n a minit before here cum the nigger 
feller agin. 
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^^ You musen't smoke aft the tnachinery," ses he. 

** WeD," ses I, " I ain't near yer machinery." 

" No ; but," ses he, " you is aft." 

"Aft what?" ses I. 

**The place for gentlemen to smoke is forard," 
ses he. 

" Well," ses I, " my buck, I don't understand your 
ibrish, but if you'll jest show me whar I can smoke 
^out any danger to your machinery, I'll go thar." 

With dtat the bommable fool begun to snicker, til he 
seed my cane was takin the measure of his bed for a 
nock down, when he straitened up the pucker of his 
face and sed — 

" Cum this way, sir ; this is the forard deck, massa." 

I foUered him over to the fore eend of the boat, whar 
sum more gentlemen was smokin. I hadn't tetched a 
drap of licker in a coon's age, but I was never so put to 
to walk strait in my life. Sumhow I couldn't make no 
sort of calkelation for the floor — one minit it was up to 
my knee, and the next step I couldn't hardly reach it — 
and my legs kep gittin mixed up and tangled so I didn't 
know one from tother. All the passengers seemed like 
they was tite — sum of 'em looked monstrous serious, 
and one or two was caskadin over the side of the boat 
into the sea with all ther might. I felt a little sort o' 
swinmiy in the bed myself, and I begun to spicion I was 
gettin sea-sick, so I tuck a seat by the side of the boat 
and smoked my segar to settle my stummick. 

Well, that I sot and smoked til all the passengers went 
down into the bed-room to sleep. It was a butSul night, 
and the scene was jest the kind to set a man's brains a 
thinkin. The sea is a roomy place and ther's nothin 
thar to prevent one's givin free scope to his imagination 
— it's a mighty thing, the sea is, and if a man don't feel 
some sublmie emotions in its presence, it's because s&a 
bed works is on a monstrous small scale. Thar it was, the 
great, the everlastin ocean, dressed out in its star-bespan* 
gled night-gown, dancin to the soft music of the sighin 
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winds, and the liquid cadence of its ever-splashin 
waves ; while down deep in its cofal caverns the whales 
and porpoises was spoutin ther love ditties to ther 
sweetharts, and the marcmaids was puttin ther hair in 
curl to break the harts of the young sea-hoses. It was 
monstrous still — the monotonous splashin of the wheels, 
the gruntin and groanin of the ingine, the rushin of the 
foafti, and the rumblin and squeakin of the timbers of 
the boat, all keepin time together, made a sort of noisy 
silence that fell negatively on the ear. I leaned over 
the side and looked at the fiery foam, as it rolled spark- 
Hn away from the bow: but it faded from the face of 
the sea while I looked at it, and a few yards behind 
us ther remained no track of our passage. I felt alone on 
the vast ocean, and a feelin of isolation cum over me, 
which, fore I got rid of it, made the boat seem no big- 
ger than a teapot, and myself about the size of a young 
seed-tick. I could preached a sermon on the sublimity 
of creation, and the insignificance of man and his works, 
but I had no congregation then, and it's too late now. 
I don't know what made me think of home — but sum- 
how I felt like I'd gin a heap to be thar. I thought of 
the butiful bright eyes that was closed in sleep on my 
pillar, and the dear little cub that was nestled in my 
place. Bless ther dear souls — perhaps they was dreamin 
of me that very minit — perhaps I was never to see 'em 
in this world again. These thoughts made me feel mon- 
strous bad, and the more I reflected about it, the worse 
I felt, til I blieve I would gin all I had in the world jest 
to be sure I wouldn't die before I got back. 

Bimeby, I thought, I'd try to go to sleep, so I went 
down into the bed-room, and tried it. But it was no 
go, I got into one of the little boxes, what they call 
berths, but I couldn't stay bom no way I could fix it. 
In the first place I couldn't git stowed away no how, 
and in the next place, whenever I shut my eyes, it 
seemed like the boat was whirlin round and round like 
a tread-wheel. I got up agin, and went up stairs, and 
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smoked another segar, til I got pretty tired, and then I 
went in the gentlemen's parlor, and stretched myself on 
one of the seats. I fell asleep thar sumtime between 
that and daylight, and never waked up til most breck- 
fust time the next mornin, when they sed we was in 
Cape Fear, gwine right up to Wilmington. 

Cape Fear is a very fine river, and ther's some fine 
plantations and houses on the banks when you git near 
to Wilmington. Pretty soon after breckfust we got in 
sight of the city, and a few minits afterwards we was 
long side the wharf, and the niggers was cartin our 
baggage up the hill to the railrode. Wilmington pre- 
sents 'bout as curious a aspect from the river, as any 
other town in my knowins. The fast thing you see is 
everlastin piles of turpentine barrels, piled up on the 
wharf in evry direction, and on the vessels in the river. 
That's the fi-ont rank. The next is a plattoon of wind- 
mills, enuff to lick all the Don Quicksots in Spain. In 
them they bile the spirits of turpentine out of the gum. 
The rare rank — and that's scattered all over the hill — is 
made up of houses, and old brick walls and chimneys 
of houses what's been burnt down, with here and thar 
a few more barrels of turpentine. They've had two or 
three fires here lately, what's burnt up the best part of 
the town ; but I don't wonder at it, for I would as soon 
think of puttin out a powder-house as a place what's so 
perfectly soaked with turpentine. All I wonder at is, 
that the river don't ketch a fire too. 

We waited about a ower in Wilmington, which 
afibrded us a opportunity of lookin about a little. After 
travellin over it, and lookin at sum very handsum bild- 
ins, among which was the new Piscopal Church, a mon- 
strous pretty bildin, we went back to the cars. When 
we got thar, I ax'd a nigger fellar whar I could git sum 
segars, and he told me to go into a house what stood 
rite over a branch, on stilts 'bout twenty feet high, whar 
he sed Lucy Ann would sell 'em to me. Well I went 
into the house, and ses I, " Is Lucy Ann here ?" 
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^^ Dat's my name," sed a little outlandish person with 
a coat and britches on. 

" I want to see Lucy Ann," ses I. 

" Dat's me," ses he. " What shall I have the plai- 
gure to sell you to day, ha?" 

I looked up at the old feller's whity-brown sort of a 
face, and ses I, " I don't spose it makes any difierence, 
but they told me Lucy Ann kep this store." 

" Well, sare, my name be Lucy Ann ; I keep dis 
store, and sell you sum vary fine orange, banana, soda- 
water, and so forth." 

I bought sum segars and sum oranges and went out, 
but I couldn't help thinkin ther was sum mistake about 
it. If Lucy Ann w^as a woman, her pearance and dress 
wasn't very flatterin to the North Carolina galls. 

Bimeby the bell rung, and the passengers was all 
aboard agin in the cars. The lokymotive man pulled 
the wire what sot the steam agwine, and away we went, 
licky-teklink, rite among the tar and turpentine what 
was strung all along the road, erry here and thar, for 
most a hundred miles. Like all the southern rodes this 
railrode don't run through the most interestin part of the 
country, so it wouldn't be fair to judge of the old North 
State by what one sees on the railrode. The country 
ain't much else but one everlastin turpentine plantation; 
and all one can see for miles, is millions upon millions 
of pine trees wuth the bark half off, and the white tur- 
pentine runnin down ther sides, and lookin like so many 
tall ghosts standin in the dark shade, with ther windin- 
sheets on. The rode runs through a very level country, 
and is the straitest in the world — having a single stretch 
of upwards of seventy miles without a single bend in it. 
The cars ain't quite so stylish as them on the Georgia 
Railrode, but the conducters is very obligin, attentive, 
clever men, and git along with as few accidents as any 
other conducters in the world, only they don't low no 
smokin in the cars. 

We got to Weldon a little after dark, and thar we 
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tuck a very good supper. Here we bought tickets agin, 
and ther was a big fat feller thar what seemed termined 
to make us all go the Bay route, as he called it, whether 
we would or no. He banged all the fellers to talk I 
ever heard in all my bom days. He got ahed of evry- 
body else, passengers and all ; and when I told him I'd 
be very glad to commodate him, only I wanted to go 
by Washington; he sed, he'd he dad fetched if he 
didn't have the seat of government moved down on the 
Bay, jest for the commodation of the public what travels 
on his line. He's a monstrous good agent, and ought 
to be well paid for his trouble. 

I didn't git much good sleep the night before, in the 
cteambote, and by the time we got to Petersburg, I was 
pretty well done over, and I never was so glad in my 
life to go to bed. I remember sumthing 'bout gettin 
up the next mornin fore daylight, and gettin in a omni- 
bus, and then gettin in sum more cars, and whizzin 
along through Virginy like a streak of ligthnin. Towns 
and bridges, and rivers, and mountings went whirlin 
past us so rapid that I hadn't no time to ax any thing 
about 'em. Like Cassio when he got sober, "I re- 
member a heap of things, but nothin very pertickelerly," 
from the time I went to bed in Petersburg, til I found 
myself in the steambote on the Potomac gwine to 
Washington. 

These railrodes play the mischief with a man's obser- 
vations. One mought as well try to count the fethers 
in a pigeon's tail when he's on the wing, as to look at 
the country he's travellin through in the railrode cars. 
He gits a kind of flyin panorama of trees and houses, 
and towns and rivers, and fenses and bridges, all mixed 
up together — one runnin into tother, and another begin- 
nin before the last one's left off — so he can't make hed 
nor tail to 'em. And when he does stop a minit he's 
so pestered with hack-drivers and porters, that he hain't 
hardly got time to buy his ticket or eat his breckfust, let 
alone doin any thing else. I was anxious to have a 
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good look at the Old Dominion, for a good many rea- 
sons — I wanted to see the state yfhai my fiitfaer and 
mother was born, and what had given birth to the great 
Washington. But I had sich a bominable pore dbance, 
I don't blieve I'd know any more about Virginy when I 
see it agin, than Captain Marryat did about Ameiica 
when he went home to write his everlastin book of lies. 

The Potomac is a noble river; and as ther was no 
waves to set the bote a roUin, I had a fast rate chance 
to look at the scenery on its banks. I never shall forgit 
my feelins when the bell rung to let ns know we was 
near Washington's grave, at Mt. Vernon. I felt that it 
was a grate privilege to be allowed to look at that 
sacred ^ot, where the ashes of the father of his country 
was reposin — to look at the mound of yeath that had 
taken to itself the noble form in which had centred so 
much virtue, so much patriotism, so much valor, so 
much wisdom, so much of evry thing that ennobles 
human nater. I remembered how on the bosom of the 
very stream on which I was, a British fleet once floated, 
and that when they passed the grave of our country's 
sainted hero, they lowered ther proud banner, in token 
of respect to the illustrious ded — and when I thought 
of that, it made me half forgive 'em for destroyin the 
city that bore his name. Fort Washington stands high 
up on the bank, and looks down monstrous sassy ; and 
I reckon if the John Bull's was to try that game agin, 
they'd find the Potomac sumwhat rougher navigashun 
now than it was then. 

In a few minits more we was in sight of Washington 
city, with the great umbrella top of the Capitol loomin 
up into the heavens, grand, gloomy, and peculiar. We 
wasn't long gettin to the wharf, and after a terrible 
encounter with 'bout five hundred cab-men and porters, 
I made out to git my baggage into a hack and druv to 
Gadsby's hotel, whar I got a good supper and soon 
went to bed. 

I dreamed all night of cog-wheels and steam-ingines 
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— sumtimes my bed was a car, then it was a steambote, 
and then it was a omnibus, but it was gwine all the 
time, at the rate of twenty-five miles a ower. My 
brains hain't got raore'n 'bout half settled yet, so you 
must excuse this monstrous pore letter. I hope to git 
reg;elated in a da)r or two, and then I will tell you sum- 
thing 'bout Washington City and its lyons. No more 
from Your firend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. ' 
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LETTER VI. 

WashiDgton City, May 19, 184fi. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — It was prettj late 
before I got up this mornin, and then it was *bout a 
ower before I found my way down stairs after I did git 
up. You hain't no idee what a everlastin heap of rooms 
and passages and stair- ways ther is to these big hotels, 
and to a person what aint use to 'em it's 'bout as diffi- 
cult to navigate through 'em as it is to find one's way 
out of a Florida hammock. 

As soon as I got my breckfast I sot out for the Capitol, 
what stands on the hill, at the upper eend of the Avenue, 
as they call it, which is a grate wide street runnin rite 
through the middle of the city. When I looked up to 
it — from the street — it seemed like it wasn't more'n 
twenty yards off, but before I got to it I was pretty tired 
walkin. The gates was open, and I walked into the 
yard, and follered round the butiful paved walks til I 
cum to the steps. The yard, round the bildin, is all 
laid off in squares and dimonds, jest like Mary's flower- 
garden, and is all sot out with trees. Rite in frunt of 
the bildin, on the side towards the city, is a curious kind 
of a monument, standin in a basin of water, with little 
babys and angels, all cut out of solid marble, standin all 
round on the corners of it, pintin up to a old eagle what 
looks like he'd gone to roost on the top of it. It's a 
very pretty thing, and the water what it stands in is full 
of little red fishes, playin all about as lively as tadpoles 
in a mill pond. I looked at the monument sum time, 
and red sum of the names on it, but sum I couldn't make 
out and the rest I've forgot. 

After g^ine up two or three more pair of stone staks, 
I cum to the door of the Capitol. I couldn't see nobody 
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about, so I nocked two or three times, but nobody didn't 
answer. I waited awhile and then nocked agin with my 
stick, but nobody never sed a word. ThirJcs I, they 
can't be home. But the door was open — ^so thinks I, I'll 
go in and see the bildin any how. Well, in I went, and 
the fust thing I met was two pair of stairs agin, both 
gwine the same way, I tuck one of 'em, and after gwine 
a little ways I cum to another green door. Thinks I, it 
wont do to be too bold, or I mought git into a fuss with 
the kitchen cabinet, and I knowd a whig wouldn't find 
no firends thar. So I nocked agin, louder and louder, 
but nobody answered. Well, thinks I, the government 
can't be to home sure enufif, and I was jest thinkin what 
a bominable shame it was for them to neglect their bis- 
ness so, when here cum a feller, what had whiskers all 
over his face, with three or four galls, laughin and 
^gelin at a terrible rate, and in they went, without ever 
nocSin a lick. Well, thinks I, I've got as good a right 
here as any body else what dont belong to the adminis- 
tration, so in I follered into the rotunda. 

I tell you what, Mr. Thompson, this rotunda is a 
monstrous tall bildin jest of itself Why you could put 
the Pineville court-house inside of it, and it wouldn't 
be in the way a bit. A full grown man dont look no 
bigger in it than a five year old boy, and I cum very 
near nockin a pinter dog in the hed for a rat, he looked 
so little. The sides is all hung round with picters, and 
over the doors ther is some sculptures representin William 
Penn swindlin the Ingins out of ther land, and Columbus 
cumin ashore in his boat, and old Danel Boon killin off 
the aborignees with a butcher knife, and other subjects 
more or less flatterin to the national character. The 
figers is all cramped up like they'd been whittled down 
to fit ther places, and don't look well to my likin at all. 
The places would be a great deal better filled with single 
figers representin our grate generals and statesmen. The 
picters is very good, and it's worth a trip from Georgia 
to Washington to see them great national paintins, &e 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence, the Su^ 
render of Cornwallis, Washington givin up his Com- 
mission, the Baptism of Pocahontas, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers on board ther ship. I could looked at 'em a 
whole day, but I had so much to see and so little time 
to spare, that I only gin 'em a passin examination. 

Bimeby I went up to a chap what was sitin by the 
door with a book in his hand, and ax'd him whar the 
government was. 

" Who ?" ses he. 

" The government," ses I, — " Polk and Dallas." 

" Oh, ses he, the President is at home at his house, 
I believe, but I don't know whar Mr. Dallas is." 

" Don't the President live here ?" ses I. 

" No w," ses he. " He lives in the White House 
at the other eend of the Avenue. This is the Capitol 
whar Congress sets, but it aint in session now." 

" Beg your pardon sir," ses I, " I thought the govern- 
ment all lived at the Capitol." 

" Your a stranger here then, it seems," ses he. " My 
business is to show strangers over the Capitol. Do you 
wish to see it ?" 

" That's jest what I cum here for," ses F, " and Pd 
like very much to see whar Congress makes the laws." 

" Very well," ses he, "jest foUer me." 

Well, he led the way and I follered up stairs and 
down, through passages and round pillars and comers, 
under arches and over roofs, through Uie Senate Chamber, 
the Hall of the Representatives, and ever so many offices 
and committee rooms, til he brung me out on the top of 
the dome. I never was so high up in the world before. 
Thar was the " city of magnificent distances," litteraly 
stretched out at my feet, and I looked down upon the dig- 
jiitaries of the land. I was indeed elevated above Presi- 
dents and Cabinets, and Ministers of State. Houseslooked 
Jike jiiartin boxes, men looked no bi^r than seed-ticks, 
and carriages and horses went crawlin alon^ over the 
^d like a couple of ants draggin a dead blue bottle. 
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The eye ranges over half the nation ; Virginy and 
Maryland comes into the ten miles square, and the Po- 
tomac looks like a little branch runnin through a meadow 
of trees ; while the Tiber don't look no more like " the 
angry Tiber chafing with its shores" in which Julias 
Caesar and Mr. Cassius went a swimmin with ther clothes 
on, than our duck pond does like the Atlantic Ocean. 

Well, after takin a good look from the dome, I follered 
the man what keeps the Capitol, down agin into the Ro- 
tunda, and ax'd him what was to pay for his trouble. 
" Nothing at all," ses he, and then he told me whar 
the statues was on the eastern Portico, and pinted out 
the place whar they kept Mr. Greenough's Washing- 
ton. 

I went out on the portico, and what do you think, 
Mr. Thompson ! the very first thing I seed was a woman 
without so much as a pettycoat on ! Not a real live 
woman, but one cut out of marble, jest as nateral as life 
itself. Thar she was, sort of half standin and half 
squattin by the side of a man dressed off in armour and 
holdin a round ball in his hand. At first I never was 
so tuck aback in my life, and I looked all round to see 
if anybody was lookin at me. I couldn't help but look 
at it, though it did make me feel sort o' shamed all alone 
by myself. Every now and then somebody would cum 
by, and then I would walk off and look tother way. 
But sumhow I couldn't go away. The more I looked 
at it the handsumer it got, til bimeby I seemed to forgit 
every other thought in the contemplation of its beauty. 
Ther was sumthing so chaste, and cold, and pure about 
that beautiful figure, that I begun to be in'love with it, 
and I couldn't help but think if I was Columbus and 
wasn't marble myself, I'd be tempted to give her a hug 
now and then, if she was a squaw. I went down on 
the portico and took a front view of it — and then I 
looked at it sideways — and then I went up the steps and 
looked at it thar agin, and every way it presented a ims^ 
of beau^ to dream of years to come. Bimeby the gam 
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what I saw when I was nockin at the door, cum up witb 
that chap with the whiskers and I backed out. 

Ther is two other statues standin on the east frunt of 
the Capitol, one representin the godess of Peace, and 
the other General Mars, the god of War. They are 
both very handsome. Mars carrys his bed like a gen- 
ewine South Carolina militia captain, and Peace looks 
like she wouldn't hurt anybody for the world ; but ther 
is something tame about 'em — they look somehow hke 
they was cast in a mould. 

After lookin at them a while, I went out to the bildiD 
what stands in the yard, and tuck a look at Mr. Green- 
ough's Washington, and to tell you the truth, I never 
was so disappinted in my life. This statue has some 
terrible bad faults, and on first view, before one has time 
to study and understand the design of the artist, creates 
any thing but a favorable impression. In the fust place 
the position is out of keepin with the character of Wash- 
mgton ; in the second place, the costume is worse than 
the position, and in the next place, the mouth is not good, 
and destroys the character and expression of the iace. 
Ther ain't nothing Washington about it, to my notion. 
The idea of puttin a Roman togy on Gen. Washington, is 
ridiculous ; as if he wasn't jest as much entitled to be a 
type of his age and generation, as JuUus Caesar or any 
other Roman hero is of the age when ther was no tailors 
to make coats. It made me feel bad when I lodked 
up and saw Washington's bare busum. The veneration 
which Americans feel for the character of Washington 
is shocked at the exposure of that noble breast, whose 
every throb was for his country. It seems like a de- 
secration to represent him in any other way than as he 
was, when he was alive ; and though ther is something 
imposin and grand in the artist's design, the effect is 
uestroyed by the want of fidelity to the character of the 
man. I tried my best to overcum my prejudices agin 
the Washington, because it was a American work, but 
it was no go, and I went back and tuck another look at 
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ColumbiiA and his login gall, before I went down to mj 
hotel. 

After dinner, I went to see the President, up to the 
White House as they call it, whiat stands at the other 
eend of the Avenue. All along the way the hack-men 
kep setiin at me to ride in one of ther carriages. It 
looked like only a little ways, and I wanted to see the 
city as I went along ; but if I stopped for a minit to ex- 
plain to one of 'em, I was sure to have a dozen of 'em 
round me at once, all pullin and haulin at me, and cusin 
one another for eveiy thing you could think of. Wash- 
ington's so bominably scattered all over creation, that 
most every body rides, and these fellers think it's a out- 
ttkge on ther rights to see a gentleman walkin in the 
Street. I cum mighty nigh gettin into three Or four fights 
with 'cto fore I got half way to tiie President's house. 
It was a ibonstrous long walk, and I was terrible tired 
fore I got thar. What makes it so deceivin is, the Capitol 
at one eend, and tiie White House at the other eend of 
the wide street, is so large that one loses all idee of 
distances and proportions. 

When I got to the house, I nocked at the door, and 
a gentleman opened it and told me to cum in. 

" Good evenin, Mr, President," ses I, " I hope your- 
aelf and famly is all well," offerin him my hand at the 
same time. 

" Good evenin, sir," ses the gentleman, givin me a 
rteal Georgia shake by the hand. " It's not Mr. Polk 
your spakin too, ses he, but no offence, sir, walk in." 

"Why," ses I, "don't the President live here," 
be^in to think I never Would find him. 

" To be sure, sir ; this is the Prisident's liouse, but it's 
Cabirtetday,andhisexcellencycan'tbeseenby strangers." 

" Well, I'm very sorry for that," ses I. 

** And so am I," ses the gentleman. " But," ses he, 
" since you can't see his excellency, you can have the 
honor of taking a pinch of snufi* wid his lagal ripre- 
sintative," and With that, he poked his snuff-box at me 

5 
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and I tuck a pinch of his Irish blackguard, that liked to 
put my neck out of jint a sneezin. 

As soon as I got over it a little, ses he : " walk this 
way, sir, and I'll show you through the public rooms if 
you would like to see them." 

After walkin about awhile we cum into the great 
East room, which is a real stylish place you may de- 
pend, with gold chairs, and marble tables, and the 
richest kind of carpets, with lookin-glasses clear down 
to the floor. I knew that was the room whar pore old 
General Harrison lay before he was buried, so I ax'd 
the man if he knowd General Harrison, 

" To be sure I did," ses he ; " I cum here in General 
Jackson's administrashun, and I've bin here iver since. 
Ah, sir !" ses he, " General Harrison was a great and 
good man. He was a true dimocrat, he was. We 
waked him here two days in this room, sir, and I shall 
niver, til the day of my deth, forgit that melancholy 
sight. The gineral was none of yer blame}dn poU- 
ticians, but a true man, sir. When he cum to the 
White House I wint to him, and ses I — * Gineral, I'm 
a dimocrat, and if I'd had a vote I'd voted agin you, 
and now I'm reddy to give up my place.' ' Don't tibink 
of it, Martin,' ses he; *I'ra tould yer attentive and 
faithful in the discharge of yer duties. I'll need such 
a man about me, and it's not myself that'll discharge 
any man for his political opinions.' I kep my place, 
sir, but the pore ould gintleman, rest his sowl, wasn't 
spared to keep his. He was kind to ivrybody 'bout 
him, from the highest to the lowest ; I used to walk out 
wid him whin he was sick; and if you'd seen us togither 
you couldn't a tould which was the best dimocrat, the 
Frisident of the United States, or his Irish futman." 

" Giv me yer hand, Martin," ses I ; " I'm a Greorgia 
whig, and I'm glad to hear you speak well of the man 
I loved so much." 

"Dimocrat or whig," ses he, "the truth's all the 
same But are ye all the way from Georgia?" 
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" I am," ses I ; " my name is Jones, Joseph Jones, 
of Pineville." 

" Majer Joseph Jones ?" ses he. 

" That's my name when I'm at home," ses I. 

" Then giv me yer hand agin, Majer," ses he, " and 
tell me, how did you lave Mary and the baby — how is 
little Henry Clay Jones, and the good wife ? Faith, 
I've red yer book, Majer," ses he, " and I'm rite glad 
to make yer acquaintance. Will you take another pinch 
of snuff?" ses he. 

" No, I thank you, sir," ses I ; " I ain't much used 
to snuffin." 

*' Well, no matter for that, Majer," ses he ; "if it 
don't agree wid you — I know you used to chew tobacco. 
But you see I'm a bit of a litterary man myself, and I'm 
writin a jurnal of my life in the White-house, for these 
last fifteen years. Now what do you think of the idee, 
Majer ?" 

Then he went into a description of his book, and 
you may depend it's gwine to be one of the most 
mterestin books ever pubUshed in this country. You 
know Martin's bin jest as familiar as a mushstick with 
the Kitchen Cabinets under Gen. Jackson, Mr, Van 
Buren, Capt. Tyler, and Mr. Polk — he knows evry 
politician in the country, and all ther tricks and in- 
trigues ; and it'll be monstrous strange if a man of as 
much natural smartness as Martin, with sich opportuni- 
ties, couldn't pick up enuff materials in fifteen years 
to make a interestin book. I told him I thought he had 
a fortune by the tail, if he'd only hang on to it, and not 
let anybody git it away from him. He gin me a Irish 
wink, as much as to say, he wasn't quite so green, and 
after a little more chat 'bout literature, politics, and 
matters and things in general, 1 bid hina good by and 
went back to my hotel. And here I must drap my pen 
for the present. So no more from 

Your friend til deth, 

JoSr Jokes. 
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In thie momin, as soon as I got my breckfust, I went 
^0 see the Nashunal Institute, whar they told me the 
goviernment kep all its curiosities. Since as they hadn't 
file politeness to tell me to cum in when I nocked at the 
dore of the Capitol yesterday, I tuck it for granted the 
^vemment was too democratic republican to stand on 
ceremony ; so I didn't nock this time, but jest walked 
rite in. Well, when I got up stairs, the fust room I got 
into was the patent-office, whar, the Lord knows, I seed 
more Yankee contraptions of one kind and another, 
than ever I thought ther was in the known world. 
Ther was more'n five hundred thousand models, all 
jpiled up in great big glass cages, with ther names writ 
on 'em, rangin fi*om steam saw-mills down to mouse- 
traps. Ther was ingines, wind-mills, and water-wheels; 
steam-botes, ships, bridges, cotton-gins, and thrashin- 
machines ; printin-presses, spinnin-ginnies, weavin- 
looms, and shingle-splinters — all on a small scale. But 
it would take a whole letter to give you the names of 
one half of 'em. I didn't understand much about 'em, 
and so I went into another room whar they had a ever- 
lastin lot of shells, and stones, and ores, and fish, and 
birds, and varmints, and images, and so forth, what 
was brung home from the North pole, by the explorin 
expedition. I spose, to sum people, what can find 
** sermons in stones and good in any thing," these 
things, what cost the government so much to git 'em, 
would be very interestiti; but I hain't got quite fur 
enuff in the ologies for that yet — so I went into another 
apartment, whar they keep the relics of the revolution 
and other curiosities. This is the most interestin part 
of the show, and contains a heap of things that must 
always be objects of the deepest mterest to Americans. 
'Mong the rest is Gen. Washington's military cote ; the 
same cote that has been gazed on by so many millions 
of adorin eyes, when it enveloped the form of the great 
father of his country. It made me have very strange 
feelins to look upon General Washington's clothes — it 
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caused in my mind the most familiar impression of that 
great man I had ever felt, and which no paintin or statue 
could ever give. I was lookin upon what had been a 
portion of the real, livin Washington ; and I almost felt 
as if I was in his presence. Close by hung the sword, 
and below was the camp-chest what he used in the war 
of the Revolution. What a siffht! to behold in one 
glance the garment that sheltered his sacred person, the 
provision-chest, cracked and shattered in the great con- 
flict, and the sword with which he won for us the bless- 
ings of liberty, which we enjoy. How many thou- 
sands, in centuries to come, will look upon the remains 
of these sacred relics, and bless the memory of the 
great and good man. 

Not far from Washington's cote, in a case by itself, 
is the cote what General Jackson wore at the battle of 
New Orleans. I stopped and looked at it with feelins 
of sincere veneration. Few would suppose the victory 
of New Orieans was won in sich a coarse cote — but it is 
like the lion-harted hero who wore it — corse, strong, 
and honest, without tinsel or false gloss. It looks like 
the General, and will be preserved as a priceless relic 
of the brave old patriot, whose days are now drawin to 
a close. I never voted for General Jackson, cause I 
thought his politics was wrong ; but I always believed 
him to be a honest man, and a true patriot, and I don't 
blieve ther's a lokyfoky in the land that's prouder of his 
fame, or will hear of his deth with more unfeigned 
sadness. 

Ther's a heap of other curiosities in this part of the 
bildin, that is well worth the attention of the visiter. 
Among the rest is Gen. Washington's Commisshun, and 
the original beclaration of Independence, besides trea- 
ties in all sorts of outlandish languages, and guns and 
pistols and swords, all covered with gold and diamonds, 
that have been made presents to our government from 
foreign powers. Ther's a heap of Ingin picters, and 
amotog 'em some portraits of the Seminole chiefs, what 
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fit us so hard a few years ago. I seed old Alligator 
settin up thar, as dignified as a turky-cock in a barn- 
yard, and I couldn't help but think of the time I seed 
the old feller fall off a log into the St. Johns with all 
his fancy rigins on, and a jug of rum in his hand. 
Ther's sum very good likenesses among the Ingin por- 
traits, but they've got sum of the triflinest fellers in the 
whole nation settin up thar as grand as MoguUs. 

After lookin at the other picters, and busts, and 
statues, (and ther's sum butiful things among 'em,) I 
went down into the lower story, and thar I saw the grate 
Sarcofagus what Com, Elliott brung over from Egypt 
to bury Gen. Jackson in. I don't blame the old General 
for backin out from any sich arrangement. In the fust 

Elace, I don't think it in very good taste for to be in too 
ig a hurry to provide a coffm for a man before he's 
ded ; and in the next place, I've got no better opinion 
of old second-hand coffins than I have of second-hand 
boots. I'd a grate deal rather walk in the footsteps of 
a dozen livin, illustrious predecessors, than to fill the 
coffin of one ded King Fareo. No, indeed ; the old 
hero is too much of a proud-spirited republican for that 
— he's not gwine to lay his bones in a place whar sum 
bominable old heathen King has rotted away before, and 
I glory in him for it. Such men as Jackson finds a 
sarcofagus in every true patriot's heart, that will pre- 
serve his memory, from generation to generation, to the 
eend of time. 

After gettin out of Uncle Sam's curiosity shop, I 
went out into his flower garden, what is kep in a long, 
low house, with a glass roof. It's got about five hun- 
dred kinds of cactuses in it, and that's about all. True, 
ther's a good many little bushes and weeds, with mon- 
strous hard names, and sum few with flowers on 'em, 
but Mary's flower-garden at home would beat it all 
holler for buty and variety. 

I tuck a walk round by the Post-Office and up to the 
War Department, and the President's house. The new 
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•Office, the National Institute, and the War Depart- 
: is most magnificent bildins, of grayish, coarse 
5 ; and if they don't paint 'em like they have the 
tol and the President's house, they'll loot ancient 
fto suit the fancy of Mr. Dickens, or anybody else, 

never saw a new country before, and who think 

of the rest of the world ain't fit to live in, cause it 

as old and musty as London. 

J the time I got down to Gadsby's I was pretty 

; and after eatin a fust rate dinner,, I got ready to 
^ Baltimore. I paid my bill, which was very Uttle, 
»aght, for sich comfortable livin, and got my trunks 
acked and reddy sum time before the cars started, 
meby long cum the omnibus and tuck my trunks ; 
he depo was so close that I jest fit my way through 
hack drivers to the cars, without any serious acci- 
3. It was a very plesant afternoon, and ther was 

so many ladys and gentlemen in the cars, gwine 
altimore, and amon&c 'em sum of the most ouuani- 
specimens of human nater I ever met with. \ 
ght I'd seed whiskers and bustles before, but I find 
further north I git, the bigger they grow. After a 
e the bell rung and away we went, die houses, 
tol and all waltzin round behind us, til we was out 
{ht of the city ; and the posts of Professor Morse's 
graphji as they call it, gettin closer and closer to- 
er the faster we went. 

lit now the scene is very different from what it is on 
[Carolina, or even the Virginy rodes. The woods is 
tile patches, and the fields is smaller, and the houses 

towns is thicker. The country is more uneven, 
evry mile changes the scenery, ^d gives one sum- 
{ new to look at. The track, too, is even as a die, 
the cars go like lightnin and as easy as a rocldn- 
r. One minit we was whirlin along between butiful 
LB, in th^ next we darted into a cut whar the banks 
; 9ut th^ view, and p0rl^p8 th^ ue^t Wf va9 cros^ 
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houses, and people far below us. We passed lots of 
hoses and cattle, and sum of 'em would twist up dier 
tails and giv us a race, but we went so fast that nothin 
couldn't keep up with us but the wire lightnin conduc- 
tors of the telegraph, which kep us cumpany all the 
way. It's only 'bout forty miles from Washington to 
Baltimore, and I hadn't begun to git tired before the 
monuments and steeples and towers of the city begun 
to show themselves in the distance, gittin nearer and 
nearer, til we was rite in among 'em. 

When we got to the depo in the edge of the city, 
they unhitched the lokymotive and hitched on sum 
hoses that pulled us away down into the center of the 
city to the railrode office. I could find enuff for twenty 
pair of eyes to do, lookin at this butiful city. I hadn't 
no idee it was half so large or half so handsum. But 
I had no time to give it more'n a glimpse before we 
was at the stoppin place, and in the middle of another 
regiment of whips, all puUin and haulin, and axin me 
to go this way and tother, til I didn't hardly know 
which eend I stood on. 

Bimeby one very civil little man with a piece of 
painted lether on his hat ses to me, ses he — " Sir, giv 
me yer checks for yer baggage, and I'll take ye to the 
Exchange Hotel, a very good house, sir." It was Hob- 
son's choice with me, for I didn't know one house from 
tother, so I jest handed him over the tins, and he went 
to look out for my baggage. While I was waitin for 
him a reinforcement of hackmen got round me, and 
insisted on takin me to the Exchange. Well, I was 
like the gall what married the ch^p to git rid of him, 
and I got into the fust hack and druv off. I wasn't 
more'n seated, fore we was at the dore of a grate big 
stone house, with a dome on the top of it like the 
Capitol at Washington, what the feller sed was the 
Exchange Hotel. After I got out I ax'd the driver 
now much was to pay. "A quarter," ses he. I pulled 
out my punie toA paid him^ but if I'd know'd it was 
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no further, I'd seed him to BuUyhack fore I'd got into 
his hack, that's certain. 

Soon as I got in the hotel the man in the office laid a 
big book out before me and gin me a pen. I know'd 
what he ment, so I put my name down — Jos. Jones, 
Pineville, Geo., as' plain as a pike-staff. I hadn't 
more'n finished writin my name before here cum the 
man with my trunks, and in a minit after I found my- 
self up stairs in No. 27, whar I am now writin to you, 
and whar I expect to remain for a day or two. I mean 
to go to bed early to-night, and take a fresh start in the 
momin to look at Baltimore. So no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Tos. Jones. 
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couldn't hear myself think, and I was makin for one 
of the winders as fast as I could, when the everlastin 
rumpus stopped. I ax'd sumbody what in the name 
of thunder it was. " 0, you needn't be larmed," ses 
he, " it's nothin but the breckfust gong." I was jest 
about as wise then as I was before, but I know'd it had 
sumthing to do with breckfust, and my appetite soon 
cum back to me agin. 

You know I always used to drink coffee, and I'm 
monstrous fond of it yet ; but bein as I didn't feel very 
well this mornin, when the waiter ax'd me which I'd 
have, I sed " tea." 

" Black or green ?" ses he. 

I looked at the feller, and ses I — " What .^" 

" Will you have black or green tea.^" ses he. 

I didn't know whether he was projectin with me or 
not, so ses I, "I want a cup of tea, jest plain tea, with- 
out no fancy colerin about it." 

That settled the bisness, and in a minit he brung me 
a grate big cup of tea that looked almost as strong as 
coffee ; but it w^s monstrous good, and I made out a 
-fust rate breckfust. 

After breckfust I tuck a walk out to see the city, and 
shore enuff it is a city! Gracious knows, I thought 
Charleston, and Richmond, and Washington was big 
enuff, but Baltimore lays 'em all in the shade. It ain't 
only a long ways ahed of 'em all in pint of size, but 
it's a monstrous sight the handsumest. The streets is 
wide enuff, and then ther ain't no two of them alike, 
and evry corner you turn gives you a new view, as 
different from the other as if you was in another city. 
Monuments and steeples, and minarets and towers, and 
domes and columns, and piazzas and porticos, and pil- 
lars of all orders, sizes, and heights, is constantly 
changin before you ; and the ground rises and falls in 
butiful hills and hollers, as if it tried to do its share 
towards givin variety and buty to the view. Baltimore 
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street is the principal street, and you may depend it's 
got a heap of fine stores on it. 

After takin a good stretch on Baltimore street, lookin 
at the picter-shops and show-winders, I struck out into 
Calvert street, whar the monument stands what was 
raised to the brave fellers what licked the British at the 
Battle of North Pint, in the last war. It's a gQod deal 
bigger than the Naval Monument at Washington, and, 
to my notion, it's a grate deal handsomer. Its propor- 
tions is good, and the design is very butiful. 

After takin a good look at the monument, I walked 
along down by sum fine large brick houses with marble 
porticos to 'em, and winder-glasses so clean you mought 
see yer face in 'em, lookin back now and then at the 
woman on top of the monument, when the fust thing I 
know'd I got a most alfired skeer, that made me jump 
clear ofi* the side-walk into the street, before I know'd 
what I was about ; " Get out!" ses I, at a cussed grate 
big fierce-lookin dog upon one of the porticos, that 
looked like he was gwine to take rite hold of me. 
"Seize him. Tiger!" ses a chap what was gwine by, 
laughin, and I raised my stick quicker'n lightnin, but 
the dog never moved a peg. Cum to find out, it was 
nothin but a statue of a dog made out of stone or iron, 

Eut up thar to watch the dore and keep ofi' house- 
rakers, I spose. I got over my skare and went along, 
but I couldn't help thinkin it was monstrous bad taste 
to have sich a fierce-lookin thing standin rite before a 
body's dore thataway. If he was lyin down asleep he'd 
look jest as natural, and wouldn't be apt to frighten any 
body out of ther senses fore they know'd what it was. 

Bimeby I cum to a open place with a butiful little 
temple standin back in the yard, under the trees, and 
over the gate was a sign what sed "City Springs." 
Well, as I felt pretty dry by this time, I thought I'd go 
in and git sum water. When I got to the house what 
was standin over the spring on butiful round pillars, and 
was gwine down the white stone steps, I seed a whole 
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heap of galls down thar playin and dabbliu in the wat^, 
and sprinklin and splashin one another, and laughin and 
carryin on like the mischief. I'd heard a grate deal 
about Baltimore buty, and I thought I'd jest take a peep 
at 'em while they didn't see me, and when they wasn't 
suspectin anybody was lookin at 'em. Well, thar they 
was, five or six of 'em, all 'bout sixteen and seventeen, 
with ther butiful faces flushed up, and ther dark eyes 
sparklin with excitement, while ther glossy ringlets, in 
which the crystal water glittered like dimonds, fell in 
confusion over ther white necks and shoulders. They 
was butiful young creters; and as I leaned over the 
wall, lookin down on 'em as they was wrestlin and 
jumpin and skippin about as graceful as young fawns, I 
almost thought they was real water-nymphs, and I was 
'fraid to breathe hard for fear they mought hear me and 
dart into the fountains. Bimeby one of 'em that was 
scuflSin for life to keep two more of 'em from given her 
a duckin, happened to look up. The next minit thar 
was a general squeelin and grabbin up of sun-bonnets, 
and away they went up tother flight of steps. I didn't 
want 'em to think I'd been watch in 'em, so I went rite 
down to the spring, like I had jest cum for a drink of 
water. Ther was three fountains all in a row, and on 
each side of the fountains was two iron ladles .han^n 
chained to the wall. I tuck up the one on the right, 
and was holdin it under the spout on that side, when I 
heard the galls gigglin and laughin up on the steps, 
whar they was rangin ther dresses. I couldn't help but 
look round, when I saw one of the pretty est pair of 
sparklin eyes lookin over the wall at me, that I have 
seed sense I lefl home. ** The middle fountain's the 
best, sir," ses one of the sweetest voices in the world. I 
didn't wait to think, but jest cause she sed so, I jerked 
the ladel what was already runnin over, towards the 
middle spout, when kerslosh went the water all over my 
feet, and the ladel went rattle-teklink agin the wall whar 
it was chained. Sich another squall as they did give 1 
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iierer heard before, and away they all scampered, 
laughin fit to die at me. The fact was the chain wasn't 
long enuff to reach to the middle fountain no how, even 
if the water was any better, which I ought to know'd 
was all gammon. I felt a little sort o' flat, but tiiinks I, 
galls, if you only know'd the buties I seed when I was 
K)okin down over your beds, when you was rompin, 
you'd think we was pretty near even, after all. 

From the City Springs I went to the Washington 
monument, what stands at the bed of Charles street. 
This is another butiful structure which, while it com- 
memorates the fame of the greatest man what ever lived 
on the face of the yeath, reflects honor on the patriot- 
ism and liberality of Baltimoreans. At the dore ther 
was a old gentleman, who ax'd me if I wanted to ffo 
up on the monument. I told him I'd like to very well, 
if ther was no danger. He sed ther wasn't the least in 
the world ; so, afl;er payin him a seven-pence and writin 
my name in a big book, he gin me a lamp and I started 
up the steps, what jest kep runnin round and round like 
a screw-auger. Up, up I went, and kep a gwine til I 
thought my legs would drap off* me. Evry now and 
then I stopped and tuck a blow, and then pushed on 
agin, til bimeby I got to the top, whar ther is a dore to 
go out on the outside. 

From that place I could see all over the city, and for 
miles round the country ; and, to tell you the truth, I 
couldn't hardly blieve my own eyes, when I saw so 
many houses. The ground seemed to be covered with 
bricks for miles; and every here and thar some tall 
steeple or lofty dome shot up from the dark mass of 
houses below. Streets was runnin in every direction, 
and carriages and hoses and peeple was all movin about 
in 'em, like so many ants on a ant-hill. Away off* to 
the south-east I could see the dome of the Exchange 
Hotel, and a little further was the blue arms of the Pa- 
tapsco, covered with white sails, gwine in and out of 
the harbor ; while the naked masts of the vessels at the 

6* 
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-wharveft and in the basin, looked like a cora-field jest 
after fodder-pullin time. I could see " the star-spangled 
banner" on the walls of old Fort Mackhenry, still wavin 
" over the land of the free and the home of the bi-ave," 
as proudly as it did on that glorious night, when 

« The rocket's red glare, and bums bustin in air, 
Gaye proof through the night that our flag was still thar." 

and I couldn't keep from singb, " O long may it 
wave !" &c. 

B^ the time I got down from the Monument it was 
two o'clock, and I begun to have a pretty good appetite 
agin. I made out to git back to the Exchange, by en- 
quirin the way 'bout twenty times ; and pretty soon after 
I got thar that everlastin gong rung agin, and we sdl 
went in to dinner. I never seed sich a handsum table 
in all my life before. It was long enufT for a fourth of 
July barbacue, and all dressed out like a weddin-supper. 
Evry thing looked in order, like a army formed in line 
of battle. The plattoons of ivory-hancUed knives, and 
silver forks, and cut-glass goblets, and wine-glasses, vas 
al] ranged in two long columns on each side, witli a 
napkin standin at each place like a file-closer, crimped 
up as handsum and lookin as white and fresh as a water- 
lilly. In the middle was the baggage-train, which was 
made up of a long row of bright covers, with elegant 
silver casters and tureens, large glass vases full of sal- 
lary, and lots of other dishes. I felt jest like I was 
gwine into battle ; and whether Mr. Dorsey, like Lord 
Nelson, expected every man to do his duty or not, I 
was termined to do mine. Well, the table was soon 
surrounded, and then the attack commenced. It was a 
terrible carnage. The knives and forks rattled like 
small arms, the corks popped like artillery, and the 
shampane fiew like blood at evry discharge. General 
Jennings manoovered his troops fust rate — carryin off 
the killed and wounded as fast as possible, and supplyia 
ther places with reinforcements of fre^ dishesf. He 
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had a regular Wellington army, made xtp of Enritah, 
French, American, German, Itallian, and all kinds of 
dishes ; but, like Napoleon at Waterloo, he was doomed 
to come out second best, and in a short time his splendid 
army was cut to pieces, routed, dispersed, and demol- 
i^ed, horse, foot, and dragoons, or rather roast, boiled, 
and stewed. 

You know I've fit the Ingins in Florida, and can 
stand my hand as well as the next man in a bush-fight, 
but I never was in jest sich a engagement before, and I 
made rather a bad job of it in the beginnin. I hadn't 
more'n swallered my soup when here cums a nigger 
pokein a piece of paper at me, which he sed was a bill. 
Thinks I, they're in a monstrous hurry 'bout the money, 
so I told him I hadn't time to look it over then. The 
feller looked and grinned like he didn't mean no ofience, 
and ax'd me what I'd be helped to. Well, I know'd 
they didn't have no bacon and collards, so I told him 
to bring me a piece of roast beef. By the time I got 
fairly gwine on my beef, Mr. Dorsey cum in and tuck a . 
seat at the eend of the table not far from me, and ax'd 
me how I was pleased with Baltimore. I told him very 
well, and was passin a word or two with him, when the 
fust thing I know'd my plate was gone, and when I 
turned round to look for it, the nigger poked the bill at 
me agin. I begun to think that was carryin the joke a 
leetle too fur, and ses I — 

" Look here, buck ; I told you once I hadn't no time 
to tend to that now, and I'd like to know what in the 
devil's name you tuck my plate away for?" 

" What'U you be helped to?" ses he, like he didn't 
understand me. 

" I ax'd for sum beef," ses I, " but " and before 

I could git it out he was off, and in a minit he brung 
roe another plate of roast beef. 

Well, by the time I got it salted to my likin, and 
while I was taken a drink of water, away it went agin. 
I jest made up my mind I wouldn't stand no such non- 
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sence any longer, so I waited til he bning me a ckan 
plate agin, and ax'd me -what I wanted. 

" Sum more beef," ses I. 

I kep my eyes about me this time, and shore enuff, 
the moment I turned to nod to sum gentlemen what 
Mr. Dorsey introduced me to, one of the niggers made 
a grab at my plate. But I was too quick for him that 
time. 

« Stop !" ses I. 

" Beg pardon, sir," ses he ; "I thought you wanted 
another plate." 

" I've had enuff* plates for three or four men already," 
ses I ; " and now I want sum dinner." 

" Very well, sir," ses he ; " what'U you have?" 

" What's your name ?" ses I. 

'* Hansum, sir," ses he. 

Thinks I, you wasn't named for yer good looks then, 
that's certain ; but I never let on. 

" Well, Hansum," ses I, "I want you to jest keep a 
eye on my plate, and not let anybody grab it off* til Pm 
done with it, and then I'll tell you what I want next." 

Jest then Mr. Dorsey called him to him and sed sum- 
thing in his ear, and here he cum with Mr. Dorsey's 
compliments and a bottle of shampane, and filled one 
of my glasses, and then tuck his stand so he could watch 
my plate, grinnin all the time like he'd found a mare's 
nest or sumthing. 

The plan worked fust rate^ and after that I got a fair 
showin at the beef. Then I ax'd Hansum what else 
ther was, and he brung me the bill agin, and told me 
I'd find it on thar. Shore enuff, it was a bill of things 
to eat, insted of a bill of expenses. Well, I looked it 
over, but I couldn't tell the rari de poulets ct la Indienne, 
or the Pigeons en compote^ or the J^ngtielles d la Tartan 
from any thing else, til I tasted 'em, and then I didn't 
hardly know the chickens from the eels, they was cooked 
so curious. Ther was plenty that I did know though, 
to make out a fust rate dinner, and long before they 
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brung in the custards, and jellies, and pies, my appetite 
was gone. I was jest gwine to leave the table, when 
Mr. Dorsey ax'd me if I liked Charlotte Roose. I told 
him I hadn't the pleasure of her acquaintance. " Well, 
Majer," ses he, " you better try a little ;" and with that 
he sent me a plate with sumthing on it made out of 
pound-cake and ice cream 'thout bein froze, which was 
a little the best thing I ever eat in my life. 

Two or three more sich dinners as this would lay me 
up, so I couldn't git away from the Exchange in a 
month. No more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER IX. 

No. 27 Exchange Hotel, 
Baltimore, May 23, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I've always found 
that it was the best way to make " good digestion wait 
on appetite and helth on both," as Mr. McBeth ses, to 
stir about a little after eatin a harty bate. So after 
eatin the excellent dinner at the Exchange, what I told 
you about in my last letter, I tuck another turn round 
through the city. By this time I begun to git the hang 
•of the place a little better, and wasn't so fraid of gettin 
lost. I turned up South street as they call it, whar ther's 
more tailors than would make a dozen common men- 
even if the old maxim is true, which I never did 
blieve — and went up Baltimore street agin, whar the 
fine stores is kep, and whar the galls all go a shoppin 
and perminadin in the afternoons to show ther new 
dresses. 

Well, sir, I can tell you what's a positiv fact, it would 
take a French dancin master to git along in Baltimore 
street without runnin aginsumbody, and even he couldn't 
shassay his way round through the troops of galls with- 
out runnin a fowl of one now and then, or rakin his shins 
all to pieces on the pine boxes what is piled all along 
the sidewalk, after you git above Charles street. I done 
the very best dodgin I could, but every now and then I 
run spang agin sumbody, and then while I was bowin 
and scrapin a apology to 'em, ten to one if I didn't 
knock sum baby over in the gutter what was cumin along 
with its ma, behind me, or git ray cote-tail fast in among 
the crates and boxes so tite that I run a monstrous risk 
of losin it bowdaciously. But I wasn't the only one 
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what got hung — two or three galls got Iher dresses 
hitched up, on the nails and hoops, so they blushed as 
red as fire, and a old gentleman with a broad-brimmed 
hat, and his stockins over his trowses, tumbled over a 
wheel-barrow rite into a pile of boxes and tore his clothes 
dredful. It tuck the old man sum time to gather him- 
self up, and git out of the jam he was in. When he 
got out he never cussed a w^ord, but he fetched a groan 
that sounded like it cum from way down below his 
waistbands, and went on. 

I thought, at fust, that the store-keepers must be doin 
a terrible sight of bisness, to be shure, to be sendin off 
and receivin so much goods, but I knocked on sum of 
the boxes wdth my cane, and they sounded as holler as 
a old empty bee-gum. I spose the city gits a fust rate 
rent for the pavement, but if the merchants was to keep 
ther empty boxes in ther sellers, it would be a great deal 
more convenient for the people to pass along, and I 
should think it wouldn't hurt ther contents a bit. The 
fact is a body can't git into the stores to buy nothing, 
for the piles of boxes round the doors. I wanted a 
piece of tobacker myself, but I couldn't see no store 
what I could git into without runnin the risk of breakin 
ray neck or tearin my trowses. 

You may suppose I seed a heap of butiful w^immin 
in Baltimore street. Well, so I did ; but, to tell you 
the truth, I seed some bominable ugly ones too. The 
fact is, Mr. Thompson, wimmin's wimmin, all over the 
world ; and the old sayin, that ^^ fine feathers makes 
fine birds," is jest as true here as it is in Georgia. I'm 
a married man, you know, and can speak my sentiments 
about the galls 'thout givin offence to nobody ; or, at 
least, 'thout bein spected of selfish motives. Well then, 
I say Baltimore needn't be ashamed of her wimmin, so 
far as buty's concerned. " Handsum is as handsum 
does," is a old and true sayin : and if the Baltimore 
galls is only as amiable and good as they is butiful, 
they'll do fust rate, take 'em on a average. But, like 
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every other place, ther's some here that needs a mon- 
strous sight of goodness to make up for thcr ugliness. 

I know it used to be a common opinion, that the Balti- 
more wimmin was the prettyest in the world ; and Fve 
heard people what had been here before, advise the yonng 
merchants what was gwine to New York to buy goods, 
that if they didn't want to lose ther harts, they'd better 
go round tiiis city. But that was a good many years 
ago, and you know time alters circumstances as ^ell 
as circumstances alters cases, and this is the way I ac- 
count for the chan^. Then the Baltimore galls ^as 
most all natives, and come from the same stock, and tiiey 
was so universally handsum that nobody could help birl 
notice it. But the city is growed a monstrous sight since 
them days — a great many people from all parts of the 
world have come into it — and what was the buty of Balti- 
more, has been mixed up with and distributed about 
among sich a heap of uglmess, that a ^at deal of it is 
spilt altogether ; and what does remam pure and un- 
adulterated, aint more'n half so conspicuous now as it 
used to be. But not withstandin, ther's some monstrous 
handsum wimmin in Baltimore, some butiful createis 
with dark hazel eyes, bright auburn ringlets, Grecian 
noses, coral lips, and plump, graceful forms, that is 
enough to melt the ice from round the heart of a old 
bachellor who had been cold as a lizzard for twenty 
years ; and its my positiv opinion, that a man what 
couldn't find a gall handsum enuff in this city, would 
stand a monstrous poor chance of gittin suited short of 
gwine to Georgia, where the galls, you know, take ther 
temperments from the warm Southern skies, ther buty 
from the wild flowers that grow in our fields, and ther 
voices from the birds that sing in our groves. 

After gwine up as far as Youtaw street^ I crossed over 
and cum down on tother side of the street, lookin along 
at one thing and another til I got most down to Charles 
street. By this time I begun to be monstrous dry, and 
as I'd heard tell a good deal about the sody water ^hat 
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they have in the big cities, I thought I'd try a little at 
the fast place whar they sold it. Well, the fast docter's 
shop I cum to had a Sody water sign up, and in I went 
to git sum. 

Ses I, " I want a drink of yer sody water." 

*^ What kind of syrup will you have ?" ses he, puttin 
his hand on a bottle of molasses. 

** I don't want no syrup," ses I, " I want sody water." 

" Ah," ses he, " you want extra sody." 

And with that he tuck a glass and put sum white stuff 
in it, and then held it under the spout til it was iull, and 
handed it to me. 

I put it to my hed and pulled away at it, but I never 
got sich a everlastin dose before in all my life. I got 
three or four swallers down before I begun to taste the 
dratted stuff, and you may depend it liked to killed me 
right ded in my tracks. It tuck the breth clean out of 
me, and when I cum to myself, my toncrup ^-^It like u 
was full of needles, and my stummick like I'd swallered 
a pint of frozen soapsuds, and the tears was runnin out 
of my eyes in a stream. 

I drapped the glass and spurted thi rest out of my 
mouth quicker'n lightnin, but before I could git breth 
to speak to the chap what was standin behind the counter 
starein at me with all his might, he ax'd me if I wasn't 
well. 

" Well ! thunder and lightnin," ses I, " do you want 
to pisen lAe to deth and then ax me if I'm well ?" 

" Pisen !" ses he. 

" Yes," ses I, " pisen ! I ax'd you for sum sody water, 
and you gin me a dose bad enough to kill a boss." 

** I gin }8ou nothin but plain sody," ses he. 

" Well," ses I, " if that's what you call sody water, 
I'll be dadfetch'd if I'll try any more of it. Why, it's 
worse nor Ingin turnip juice stew'd down six gallons 
into a pint, cooled off in a snow-bank and mixed with 
a harrycane." 
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went down on one of the wharves whar ther was a ship 
jest cum from Liverpool. The sailors was singin " All 
together, oh, heve oh !" and pullin her in to the wharf. 
Poor fellers, they had been out thirty days, workin hard, 
in all kinds of weather, and now they was cumin ashore 
to giv ther money to the sharpers that was lookin out for 
'em like sharks for a ded body. I couldn't help but 
feel sorry for 'em, when I thought how in a few days 
thay would be without money and without frends, and 
would gladly go back to the perils of the ocean, to escape 
the treachery that beset 'em on shore. 

I went and tuck a seat on some logs what was layin 
on the wharf, and smoked a cigar and looked at the 
vessels sailin about in the harbour. While I was settin 
thar thinkin of ships and sailors, and one thing and an- 
other, a little feller come along with a baskit on his arm, 
and ax'd me if I wanted to buy some matches. I told 
him no I didn't want none. 

"You better buy some, sir," ses he, " I sell 'em very 
cheap." 

The little feller looked so poor and pittiful that I 
couldn't help feelin a little sorry for him. 

" How much do you ax for 'em?" ses I. 

" Eight boxes for a levy," ses he. 

They was jest the same kind of boxes that we git 
two for a thrip in Georgia, and though I didn't want 
none, I thought I'd buy some of him jest to patronize 
him. 

" Well," ses I, " give me two boxes." 

The little feller handed me two boxes and I gin him 
a sevenpence. 

" You may keep the change for profit," ses I. 

" Thank you, sir," ses he, and his eyes brightened up 
as he put the money in his pocket. 

" I like to encourage honest enterprize," ses I. " Be 
honest, and never lie or cheat, and you'll always find 
friends," ses I. 
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" Yes sir," ses he, " I never steals nor cheats no 
body." 

" That's right," ses I. That's a good boy." 

I went on smokin, and in a few minits, when I thought 
ie was gone, I heard the Httle feller behind me agin. 

** What," ses I. 

. ** My sister died last week," ses he, " and we're very 
30or, and my mammy's sick, and I can't make money 
mough to buy medicine for the baby " 

'' Well," ses I, " I don't want no more matches, but 
lere's a quarter to add to your profits to-day." 

'* Thank you, sir," ses he, and he went off agin 
thankin me, for the quarter. 

Poor little feller, thinks I, how much better to give 
dim that quarter of a dollar than to smoke it out in 
segars. He'll go home to his poor mother, happy, and 
if he has felt any temptation to be a rogue, the recol- 
lection of my kindness will give him courage to be 
honest. I hadn't got done thinkin about him before 
bejre he was, back agin. 

" Daddy died last week," ses he, "^nd sister Betsy 
got her foot skalded, and we haint had no bred to eat 
not for a week — ever sense daddy died — and 

" Look here," says I, "you better go before you kill 
off all your relations : I begin to think you're a little 
imposter." 

" Oh, no sir, daddy is ded," ses he, " and mammy 
and sister lives all alone, and mammy told me to ax 
you if you would come and see her and give her some 
money." 

I begun to smell a rat, and ses I, " I'll see your 
mammy to the mischief fust, and if I'd had the same 
opinion of you that I have now, I'd never gin you the 
fust red cent." 

With that the little ragged cus sot up a big laugh, and 
put his thum on his nose and wiggled his fingers at me. 

" Do you see any thing green," ses he, " eh, hos ? 
What do you think of me now, eh ? Would you like 
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to buy another levy's worth of matches ? You see," 
ses he, " I'm one of the b'hoys ! — a out and out Fell's 

Pinter, by J ;" and then he ripped out a oath that 

made the hair stand on my hed, and away he went. 

I felt like I was completely tuck in, and I never sed 
another word. But I made up my mind when I gin 
another quarter away to encourage honesty, it would be 
to a different sort of candidate ; and, throwing the 
stump of my segar into the water, I left the place and 
tuck the fust omminybus for the Exchange. I'm done 
with Baltimore, and shall start to-morrow for the city 
of Brotherly Love. So no more at present from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER X. 

Filladelfy, May 23, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — You may be sure I 
was tired when I got back to the Exchange after my 
visit to Fell's Pint, last night. I couldn't help but 
think how I had been tuck in by that bominable little 
match seller, and I felt rite mad at myself for bein sich 
a fool. 

I had a fust rate appetite for my supper, and by the 
politeness of Mr. Dorsey — who, tween you and me, is 
one of the cleverest fellers I've met with sense I left 
Georgia — I got a invitation to take tea in the lady's 
supper room. You know when the grand caraven was 
in Pineville last year, the manager charged a thrip extra 
for admittin people when they was feedin the annimals. 
Well, it was worth the money ; and if Mr. Dorsey had 
charged me double price for eatin at the lady's ordinary 
as they call it, I wouldn't grumbled a bit. Ther was a 
heap of ladys at the table, rangin from little school galls 
up to old grandmothers, all dressed out as fine as a fiddle, 
and lookin as pleasin and happy as the Georgia galls do 
at a Fourth of July barbycue ; and sich a gabblin as 
they did keep I never heard before. Jest over opposite 
to me was a bridle party from Virginny, what had jest 
been gettin married and had come to Baltimore to see 
ther honey-moon. It was really a interestin party, and 
it almost tuck my appetite from me to look at 'em, they 
was so happy and so lovin. They was only married 
'bout a week, and of course the world was all moonshine 
and hummin-birds and roses to them. They felt like 
ther was no other inhabitants in creation, and that all 
that was beautiful and bright and good on earth, was 
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made for their enjoyment alone. They had ther brides* 
maid and groomsman along, and two or three more 
young ladys and gentlemen. The galls was all mon- 
strous handsum, but the bride was the handsumest o( 
'em all. Pore gaU, she looked sort o' pale and couldn't 
eat much supper for lookin at her husband, and be 
drunk his tea 'thout any sweetenin in it, just cause she 
looked in his cup with her butiful soft eyes. 

They put me in mind of the time when I was married, 
and of Mary, and by the time supper was over I was 
as homesick as the mischief. Segars is good for the 
blues sometimes, and I smoked til my hed whirled 
round so I couldn't hardly hold my hat on, but it didn't 
do me not the least bit of good ; so I went to my room 
and tried to find in the arms of Morfvus a substitute for 
the arms of her who is a great deal dearer to me than 
any thing else in this world. 

I didirt git much time to sleep for dreamin all night, 
and when I waked up in the mornin, Hansum sed the 
second gong was rung, and if I was gwine to Filladelfy 
in the cars I better git up rite off. Well, out I got, and 
dressed and went down to breckfust. After eatin a 

§ood breckfust I ax'd for my bill, and Hansum brung 
own my baggage. Every time I looked at Hansum he 
was grinnin, but as soon as he seed me lookin at him 
he straitened up his face and sort o' pretended to scratch 
his hed. I couldn't think what was the matter with the 
feller ; and when I looked at him pretty hard he grinned 
as much as to say, it was the strangest thing in the world 
to him why I couldn't understand his meanin. Bimeby, 
when I was puttin my change in my purse, I spected what 
was the matter. " That's it ; aint it, Hansum," ses I, 
handin him a quarter. " Yes, sir, thank you, sir," ses 
he, and he grinned more'n ever, and if you ever seed 
a ugly nigger he was one. 

When I was reddy to start, I went to the door to see 
if they had put my trunks on the waggon to take them 
to the cars, and rite in the middle of the hall I met a 
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lap standin with a big painted tin label on his buzzum 
hat had on it, " Boot Black," in big yaller letters. 
har he stood like a sentinel on quarter gard, as stiff as 
post, and as I walked by him he kept turnin round, so 
s sign was all the time in view. When I cum back 
ar he stood in the same place, with his hands down by 
s side, and his hed up, lookin me rite in the face. 
hinks I, he must be a deaf and dum man what blacks 
e boots of the establishment, and he want's me to giv 
m sum change. Well, I didn't know nothin about 
le deaf and dum language, and as I didn't have no slate 
id pencil handy, I begun to make signs to him, by 
intin at my boots, and then at him, and then doin my 
ands like I was brushin a boot. He nodded his hed. 
'hen I tuck out my purse and made a motion to him as 
luch as to say, do you want sum money, and he nodded 
is hed agin, twice. Poor feller, thinks I, he can't dun 
obody, and must lose many a debt whar people's al- 
ways gwine away in a hurry so. So I handed him a 
ait a dollar. When it fell in his hand he opened his 
yes and started like he was tuck by surprise. " Thank 
e, sir," ses he, scrapin his foot and bowin his hed like 
I snappin turtle. " Thank ye, sir," ses he. 

You may depend that sot me back like the. mischief. 

** If you ain't dum," ses I, " why didn't you speak 
)efore," ses I. 

*' I had nothin to spake of," ses he. 

*' Couldn't you sed you was the boot-blacker," ses I. 

" I'd tould ye that," ses he, " but I thought you 
30uld rade ; " * and where's the use of keepin a dog and 
doin one's own barkin,' " ses he. 

Tuck in agin, thinks I. If I hadn't thought he was a 
dum man I wouldn't gin him but a sevenpence, nohow. 

It was nine o'clock, and I was seated in the cars on 
my way to Filladelfy. The road runs rite along in the 
edge of the city, near the wharves, and gives a body a 
pretty good idee of the heavy bisness part of Baltimore 
from th^ basin clear out to Fell's Pint, in Old Town. 
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After we got out of the city, they took out the horses 
and hitched in the old steam Belzebub, and away we 
went, rattle-te-klink, over embankments and through 
cuts, across fields and over bridges, until we was soon 
out of site of Baltimore. The momin was dark and 
cloudy and the ^ound was wet ; so if we lost any thing 
by not havin brighter skies and a better view of the 
scenery, we made up for it by not havin no dust to choke 
us to deth. This is a butiful railroad, and the cars is 
as comfortable as a rockin chair with arms to it. You 
haint got to be bumpin and crowdin up together in the 
seats like you do on some roads, for every man has a 
comfortable seat to himself; and another thing that I 
liked very much was, that the sparks aint always dartin 
about your face, and lightin down when you aint spectm 
nothin and bumin your clothes off of you. 

I begin to find it a great deal colder here than it was 
in Georgia when I left home. We had sunmier in 
Pineville more'n a month ago, and everybody had gardin 
vegetables on their tables, and my corn was more'n knee 
high long before I left. Here ther aint hardly a English 
pea to be seen, and the cornfield malitia is still on duty 
to skeer the birds from pullin up the sprouts. But in 
that line of bisness they can beat us all holler, for I've 
seed two or three skeercrows stand in about in the corn- 
fields here that wouldn't only skeer all the birds in Geor- 
gia to deth, but they wouldn't, leave a nigger on the 
plantation in twenty-four hours after they wer put in the 
field. They looked more like the old boy in regimentals 
than any thing I can think of. 

The road passes through a rather thinly popilated 
country most of the distance, til it gits to Haver-de- 
grass, whar it crosses the Susquehanny river. After that 
it goes through a country that keeps gettin better and 
better til we git to Wilmington, Delaware, which is a 
butiful tcrwn on the Brandywine river, 'bout thirty miles 
from Filladelfy. Between Baltimore and the Susque- 
nanny we crossed over several rivers, on bridges, some 
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rf 'em more'n a mile long, butther aint no changin, only 
at the Susquehanny, which we crossed in a butiful steam- 
boat to the cars on the other side. From Wilmington 
all the way to Filladelfy, we wer in site of the broad 
Delaware on our right, on the banks of which, and as 
hr as we could see on the leA, is one of the handsumest 
amcultural districts in the country — the houses lookin 
like palaces and the farms like gardens. 

When the cars got to the depo, they was surrounded 
as usual by a regiment of whips. But the Filladelfy 
backmen behaved themselves pretty well for men in 
ther line of bisness. Ther wasn't more'n twenty of 
'em at me at one time, and none of 'em didn't 'tempt 
to take my baggage from me whether I would let 'em 
have it or not. Soon as I got so that I knowed which 
eend I was standin on, I took a hack and druv to the 
United States Hotel in Chestnut street, rite opposite 
the old raw head and bloody bones, the United States 
Bank. 

After dinner I tuck a walk up Chestnut street to the 
old State House, whar the Continental Congress made 
the Declaration of Independence. The old bildin stands 
whar it did, and the doorsills is thar, upon w^hich the 
feet of our revolutionary fathers once rested ; but whar 
are they now ? Of all the brave hearts that throbbed 
in them old halls on the 4th of July, 1776, not one 
now is warmed by the pulse of life ! One by one they 
have sunk down into ther graves, leavin a grateful pos- 
terity to the enjoyment of the civil and religious blessins 
for which they pledged ther " lives, ther fortins and ther 
sacred honors." I felt like I was walkin on consecrated 
ground, and I couldn't help but think that if some of our 
members of Congress w^as to pay a occasional pilgrimage 
to this Mecky of our political faith, and dwell but for a 
few hours on the example of the worthy men who once 
waked the echoes of these halls with ther patriotic 
eloquence, they would be apt to go back wiser and 
better politicians than they was when they cum, and that 
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we would have less sound and more sense, less for 
Buncum and more for the country in ther speeches in 
our Capitol at Washington. 

After lookin about the old hall, I went up stairs into 
the steeple, whar the bell still hangs what was cast by 
order of Congress, to proclaim liberty to the world. It 
is cracked and ruined, and like the walls in which it 
hangs, the monuments and statues and paintins, and 
every other relic of them days, it remains a silent 
memento of the past, and as such it should be preserved 
as long as the metal of which it is made will stick to- 
gether. 

After takin a good look at it and readin the inscription 
on it, I went up higher in the steeple, and tuck a look 
at the city. Well, I thought thar was brick and morter 
enough under my eyes at one time when I was on the 
Washington monument in Baltimore ; but, sir, Balti- 
more, large as it is, ain't a primin to Filladelfy. I could 
see nothin but one eternal mass of houses on every side. 
On the east, I could see the Delaware, what divided the 
city from the houses on the Jersey side, but on the north 
and south, it was impossible to see the eend of 'em. 
They stretched out for miles, until you couldn't tell one 
from another, and then the confused mass of chinmeys, 
roofs and steeples, seemed to mingle in the gray obscure 
of the smoky horizon. The streets run north and south, 
east and west, at right angles, as strait and level as the 
rows in a cotton patch. The fact is, I can't compare 
the city to any thing else but one everlastin big chess 
board, covered with pieces. The churches with steeples, 
answerin for castles, the State-house, Exchange and 
other public bildins, for kings, the Banks for bishops, 
tlie Theatres and Hotels for knights, and so on down til 
you cum to the private houses, which would do to stand 
for counters. The only diSiculty in the comparison is 
that ther ain't no room to move — the game bein com- 
pletely blocked or checkmated every whar, except round 
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the edges, and whar ther is now and then a square left 
for a public walk. 

I was standin thar ruminatin and wonderin at the great 
city that was stretched out at my feet and thinkin to 
myself what a heap of happiness and misery, wealth 
and poverty, virtue and vice it contained, and how if I 
was a Asmodeus what a interestin panorama it would 
afibrd me, when the fust thing I know'd I cum in a ace 
of jumpin spang off the steeple into the tree-tops below. 
Whang ! went something rite close by me, with a noise 
louder than a fifty-six pounder, that made the old steeple 
totter and creak as if it was gwine all to pieces. I 
grabbed hold of the railins and held on to 'em with all 
my might, til I tuck seven of them allfired licks, every 
one of which I thought would nock my senses out of 
me. It jarred my very inards, and made me so deaf I 
couldn't hear myself think for a ower afterwards. Come 
to find out it was the town clock strikin in the steeple 
rite over my head. It was a monstrous lucky thing for 
me that it wasn't no later, for I do believe if it had been 
ten or leven o'clock it would been the deth of me. 

As soon as I got able to travel I cum down out of 
that place and went through Independence Square, 
what's right in the rear of the State House, to Wash- 
ington Square. This is said to be the handsumest public 
square in the world — it certainly is the handsumest I 
ever seed, and I do blieve that on this occasion ther 
wasn't that spot of earth on the whole globe that could 
compare with it. I don't mean the square itself, though 
that is handsum enuff' in all conscience, with its butiful 
gravelled walks, its handsum grass-plats, its shady trees, 
and ellegant iron fence, that would cost more itself than 
all the houses in Pineville — but what I mean is the scene 
what I saw in the square. 

If there was one I do blieve ther was fifteen hundied 
to two thousand children in the square at one time, all 
rangin from two to seven and eight years old, and all 
dressed in the most butiful style. Thar they was, little 
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galls and boys, all playin and movin about in every 
direction — some juinpin the rope, some rollin hoops, 
here a party of little galls dancin the polker, and thar 
another playin at battledoor or the graces — some runnin 
races and some walkin, some of 'em butiful as little 
Coopids, and all as merry and sprightly as crickets. It 
was a kind of juvenile swoiree, as they call 'em here, 
and I never did see any little creaters that seemed to 
enjoy themselves so much. I never seed so many 
children together before in all my life, and it seemed to 
me ther wasn't a sickly one among 'em. Perhaps the 
sickly ones couldn't come out when the wether was so 
cool. But if they was a fair specemen of the children 
of Fil la deify, then I can say there aint a city in the 
world that can beat her for handsum, clean, well-dressed, 
healthy-lookin children. Ther was lots of nurses among 
'em to take care of 'em, and now and then you could see 
a pair of little niggers tryin to mix in with 'em ; but it 
was no go, and the pore little blackys had to sneak 
round the corners and look on like pore folks at a frol- 
lick, the little children not bein sufficiently edicated yet 
to enable them to discover their equals in the sable de- 
scendants of Africa. 

While I was lookin about in the square who should 
I see but the famous Count Barraty, what was out to 
Pineville you know about two years ago lecturein on 
Greece. 'ipCr he was with the same old shaggy locks 
and big moustaches, stand in near a groop of servant 
galls, with his arms folded, lookin on in the attitude of 
Bonaparte at St. Helleny. Poor old feller I couldn't 
help but pity him, when I thought what terrible vicissi- 
tudes he has passed through sense he was in Georgia. 
You know when he left Pmeville he told us we would 
hear from him in the papers, and in less than a month 
we did hear from him shore enufF in the Pickyune, what 
gin a account of that terrible encounter he had with a 
cowhide in the hands of sum gentleman in New Orleans, 
whose lady didn't understand Greek enufTto enable her 
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to appreciate his foreign manners. The count don't wear 
so much jewelry now as he use to in Georgia, and his 
clothes look a litde seedy. But he's the same old Count 
in every other respect. As soon as he seed me he re- 
laxed the austerity of his moustaches and went out of 
the square. 

Bimeby the swoiree was over, and the nurses begun 
to gether up ther charges and prepare for gwine home. 
The merry laugh and song soon died away, and troop 
aftei troop of little people tiled out of the gates in every 
direction, until the square was entirely deserted. 

It w^as tea time and I went to my hotel. Sense tea I 
have rit you this letter, inforrain you of ray arrival here. 
I'm gwine to bed early to-night, and if it don't rain to- 
morrow I'm gwine to take a early start and see what 
Filladelfy's made out of before nite. So no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 



\ 
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LETTER XL 

Filladelfy, May 24, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Si?' — You know it's the 
fashion now-a-days for young people at the south, when 
they git married, to start rite off to the north before the 
preacher has hardly had time to bless 'em. Well, I 
never could make out what they done so for — I never 
could see why they couldn't stay at home til they got 
rite well acquainted with one another before they went 
whar they wouldn't see nothing but strangers. One 
thing I do know though, and that is, they nor nobody 
else don't come to these big cities to sleep ; for if the 
seven sleepers themselves was to put up in one of these 
northern hotels, they'd have to take a dose of lodnum 
to save ther reputations. The omnibusses and carriages, 
and drays and carts, seems all the time like one ever- 
lastin harrycane, roarin and rattlin, and crashin and 
smashin along over the stones from mornin til night, 
and from night til mornin ; and I don't care if they put 
you seven stories high, you can hear 'em all the time, 
and you ca|^sleep a wink, if you're ever so tired, til 
you leam/TO sleep with your ears open, and to dream 
'bout bein in sich a infernal racket that you can't hear 
yourself snore. 

I aint very certain whether I waked up at all or not 
this mornin, but I got up to breckfast, and after sprucin 
up a little, I went out to see the city. Gwine along up 
to Sixth street, who should I meet but Mr. More, what 
you know was out to Pineville winter before last, tra- 
vellin for his helth. You remember he was almost ded 
with the consumption, and looked like he was bleeged 
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to cany rocks in his pockets to keep the wind from 
blowin him away. Well, would you blieve it, he's a 
sound and well man, and looks this day as if he mought 
live to be a hundred years old. I never seed such a 
alteration in any body in my life, and I wouldn't have 
know'd him from Adam if he hadn't spoke to me fust. 

" Why, Major Jones," ses he, " how are )'ou — how 
d'ye do ? I'm so glad to see you. How's Mrs. Jones 
and the baby, and all of 'em ?" 

I looked at him right hard while he was shakin my 
hand, and ses I, " You've got the advantage of me, 
sir." 

*' Why, don't you know me. Major — More's my 
name — don't you remember More, what used to come to 
your plantation after ?" 

" To be sure," ses I. " But is it possible ? Why 
you don't look like the same man. I never should 
have know'd you agin in the world. What upon yeath 
has brung you out so ?" 

" Why, major, when I cum back almost ded last 
summer, I tuck to drinkin " 

" Taint possible, Mr. More ; is you bloated up so ?" 
ses I. 

" Oh no," ses he, " I didn't take to drinkin licker. 
I drunk 'bout fifteen bottles of Schenck's Pulmonic 
Syrup, and you see what it's done for m^' 

" Is it possible ?" ses I. ^^ 

" Yes," ses he, " I weigh a hundred ancKthirty-five 
pounds now, and I'm indebted to Schenck's Syrup for 
all but my bones. But no more about that," ses he. 
" Whar are you gwine, and what can I do for you. Is 
yer famly along?" 

" No," ses I, " I'm jest on a little trip of observation 
to the north, and am only gwine to stay a day or two to 
look at your city." 

" Well," ses he, " then you'll jest walk with mc to 
the Exchange. When I git through a little bisness I've 
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got thar, we'll take a drive, and I'll show you the wou- 
ders of this part of the world." 

Well, we went down to the Exchange, a butiful white 
marble bildin, with columns and porticos, and two mon- 
strous grate big lions layin upon the side of the steps. 
Its a very handsum bildin, and like all the public bildins 
in Filladelfy, is as clean and white as a Georgia bred- 
tray after a hard scrubbin. I looked round the hig 
Change room, at the angels painted on the ceilin, and 
the other curiosities, til Air. More got through his bis- 
ness, and then we went to the hotel, whar I waited til 
he could go home and git reddy. 

Bimeby here he cum in his carriage, with two splended 
match greys, and a couple of frends who was gwine with 
us. After introducin me to Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Hunter, 
we got in and druv out to Fairmount Water Works on 
the Skoolkill. 

I've seed picters of this place before, but I didn't 
have no idee it was so handsum, or that it was sich a 
grate curiosity. I can't take time to describe it to you 
now, but I can jest give you a idee of it. Well, you 
must know the river Skoolkill is a grate big river, almost 
as big as the Savanna or the Chattahooche in Georgia, 
that runs down by the city til it empties into the Dela- 
ware. It used to go sweepin along on its journey to 
the sea as free as any other river in the nation, til some 
years ago,^nen the city authorities tuck it into therheds 
that they'odam it, and set it to work. So they did ; 
and now it don't only furnish the water that the people 
use, but it is compelled, its own self, to throw that water 
up into the basins on the hill, so it can run down in the 
pipes all over the city. Ther is some of the biggest 
water wheels thar in the world, what make a noise like 
distant thunder, and remind one of the groans of old 
Ixion, as ther grate ponderous forms turn gloomily on 
ther never-resting axis. The house whar the works 
is, is a dark ugly place, and made me feel bad to be 
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fliar, but when I cum out and looked at the butiful 
basin of water between it and the hill, and seed the 
statu of a gall standin on a rock jest above, holdin a 
goose by the legs, with its neck stretched up and squirtin 
out of its mouth a stream of crystal water, that shot 
up into the bright sunshine and come down in sparklin 
dimonds all over her white marble shoulders, and seed 
the handsum bildins and statues and fountains, and the 
butiful scenery all around, I thought it was one of the 
most delightful places I ever seed in my life, and if I'd 
had time to spare I could spent a whole day looking 
round it. 

After lookin about awhile at the Wire Suspension 
Bridge and other curiosities, we went to the Girard 
College, what we've heard so much about for the last 
fifteen years. You know Mr. Girard was a monstrous 
rich man, what died in Filladelfy a long time ago, and 
left a heap of money to bild a college for the edication 
of the pore orfan boys of Pensilvany. The money was 
left in the hands of directors, who was to see that it was 
put to the proper purpose. Well, they're bildin a college, 
sure enuff, but I have my doubts whether it will ever be 
any benefit to the pore orfans for whom it was intended. 
It aint done yet, and thousands of pore children have 
growed up to be men sense it was commenced. When 
it is done, it will be one of the most aristocratic lookin 
institutions in this country, and I'm of T||| notion that 
if any pore boy ever does go through it, it will be like 
I did : in at the door and out at the roof, if he don't git 
kicked out before he gits so high. 

They tell me it aint nothin like the bildin Mr. Girard 
wanted it to be, and all the money has been used up in 
bildin a palace that wont have nothin to support it after 
it's bilt. I spose then it'll be seized for its debts and 
sold to some rich corporation for 'bout half what the 
ground is worth that it stands on, after which it will be- 
come a school whar no pore boy can ever learn his A. 
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B. C's. One thing is certain, it will be the handsumest 
school house in creation when it is done ; but I think 
if I had the money what one of its white marble pillars 
cost, I could do more good to the pore orfans of Pensil- 
vany with it than the whole bildin will ever do. No- 
body can look at this magnificent pile without bein filled 
with admiration ; but every true frend of the pore orfan 
would rather see it tumbled to the ground, if the money 
it has cost could be used to bild log free schools where 
they're needed, and pay teachers that would edicatethe 
poor children of the country. The greatest wonder to 
me is, how a man what had sense enuff to make so much 
money, and filanthropy enuff to give it for such a object, 
could allow'd himself to be so bamboozled in the man- 
agement of it. It convinces me of one thing, and thai 
is, if a man really wants to do good in this world with 
his money, he better be at it when he's on the top of the 
ground himself. 

We went through the bildin from the bottom to the 
top. It's all solid brick and marble, even to the roof, 
what is covered with marble shingles on brick rafters. 
Fire can't git hold of wood enuff to raise a blaze, and 
the walls is so thick and strong that nothin short of 
Florida lightnin or a South American yeathquake couldn't 
knock it down. 

While we was standin lookin at its lofty proportions, 
its white marble walls, and its massive Corinthian co* 
lumns, two little ragged boys come up to us and ax'd 
us to give 'em some money. " Please, sir, give me a 
cent to buy some bred for my mammy," sed one of 'em. 
He didn't have no matches to sell, and I gin himathrip, 
but I couldn't help but think how much more real inte- 
rest he had in that thrip, than he had in the magnificent 
edifice that was erectin for him. The old maxim ses, 
that charity covers a heap of sins, but when the amount 
of money that is misapplied by the ostentation of the 
rich, in the name of chanty, is deducted from the sum 
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total that IS given, ther wouldn't be enuff left to save 
many souls, I reckon. 

The next place we went to, was the Laurel Hill 
cemetary, a butiful berry in ground what stands on the 
banks of the Skoolkill, about a mile above the water- 
works. The fust thing we seed after we got in the gate 
was a butiful group of sculpture in coarse brown stone, 
representin Walter Scott the great novelist, settin down 
with his hat in his hand, holdin a interview with " Old 
Mortality," who is in the act of repairin a old tomb-stone, 
while his donkey is standin by with his bag of tools on 
its back. The figures looks like life, and made me feel 
very solemn, as I recollected the character of that odd 
old man. It is a great pity that the artist didn't use 
better materials. Such a work should last as long as 
the fame of the great author, what will endure til the 
eend of the granite hills themselves. Mr. More tuck 
me all through the grounds, and showed me a heap of 
handsome monuments, and tombs of great statesmen 
and generals, and rich people, among which was some 
that cost more than enuff to bild a fine house to live in. 
It is a butiful place, whar rich people moulder in good 
society ; but whether they rest any better beneath ther 
costly marble monuments, than the pore people who sleep 
on the only spot of yeath they ever occupied without 
pay in rent, and who have not even a slab, to perpetuate 
ther memories, is a circumstance what depends on the 
character of the lives they led in this world. The 
monuments of wealth is gratifyin to the pride and grate- 
ful to the feelins and affections of the livin, but it is only 
the wealth of virtuous actions that avails us any thing 
-when we are laid in the grave. A pure unspotted heart 
in the grave is worth all the costly marble that could be 
piled upon it. 

We looked round and red the inscriptions til we got 
tired, and then we went to our carriage. It was pretty 
near dinner time, and the company proposed to go to 
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to be the judges of ther own domestic institutions. Peo- 
ple like them who go for non-resistance under all cir- 
cumstances, ought to be the last people in the world to 
make aggressions upon the rights of others. But I 
musent git on that subject or I'll never git done my letter. 
It was most tea-time when we got back. I went to the 
Theatre to see the Opera last night, but I'll tell you all 
about that in my next. So no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 



' » 
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LETTER XII. 

Filladelfy, May 25, 1845» 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — I told you in my 
St letter that I was gwine to the opery, and that I'd 
:11 you what I thought of 'em. Well, to tell you the 
uth, I like the opery well enuff, all but the singin. 
he scenery is very handsum, the actin is good, and 
le fiddlin is fust rate ; but so much singin spiles evry 
ling. The opery what I went to see at the Chesnut 
reet theatre, was the Bohemian Gall, and the acters 
•as the celebrated Segwin Troop, as they call 'em, and 
spose they done it up as Avell as anybody else could 
o it ; but accordin to my notion, there's monstrous little 
*nse in any such carry ins on. If operys didn't cum 
ona Paris, whar all the fashionable bonnets and evry 
ling else comes from, and it wasn't considered un- 
ishionable not to admire 'em, I don't blieve ther's 
lany peeple in this country what would be willin to pay 

half a dollar a night to hear sich a everlastin cater- 
raulin as they do make. 

As soon as I got my tea, I went to the theatre, what 
in't a grate ways from my hotel, and after buyin a ticket 
f a man in a little hole outside of the ^een dores, I 
^ent in and tuck a seat on one of the cushioned benches 
^hat they call boxes. Ther was a good many peeple 
a the theatre and ever so many wimmin, all dressed 
ut as fine as they could be, and sum of 'em lookin 
lonstrous handsum. 

Bimeby one of the fiddlers down in the place they 
all the orkestry, tuck up his fiddle-stick, and rapped 
n his desk, at which evry musicianer grabbed his in- 
tniment. Then the man with the fiddle-stick, after 
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wavin it up and down three or four times, gin his fidd :; 
a scrape or two what seemed to set the whole of Vin 
agwine ; and sich another hurra's nest I never did 1 car 
before. Sumtimes all of 'em stopped but one or iwo ; 
then they all struck up agin as hard as they could rip it. 
Sumtimes the musick was low and soft as the voice of a 
sick kitten, and then it was loud and terrible, as if all 
the lions, bulls, jackasses, and hiennys in creashun had 
got together, and was tryin to see which could make 
the biggest racket. They seemed to have evry thing 
in the world that would make a noise, from a base drum 
to a jewsharp ; and evry feller tried to do his best. 
One old feller had a grate big fiddle of about one hun- 
dred boss power, and the way he did rear and pitch 
and pull and jerk at it, was really distressin. The old 
feller seemed to have the highstericks for fear he 
couldn't make as much noise as the rest of 'em, and 
he rolled his eyes and twisted his mouth about enuff to 
frighten all the ladys out of ther senses. Bimeby they 
all blowed out, and at the ring of the bell up went the 
curtain. 

Then the opery commenced, but for the soul of me I 
couldn't hardly make out bed nor tail to it, though I 
listened at 'em with all my ears, eyes, mouth, and nose. 
The fust thing was a grand singin match by a whole 
heap of Bohemian sogers and wimmin, 'bout nobody 
could tell what. Then thar was a big fat feller nameS 
Thadeus, what the bill sed was a Polish exile, what 
had run away from his country, cum on and sung a song 
'bout his troubles, but he put so many dimmy-simmy 
quivers in it that nobody couldn't understand what hurt 
him. 'Bout this time ther was a gang of Murrelite 
lookin peeple, what they called Gipseys, made ther ap- 
pearance. The bed man among them was a old feller 
named Devil's-hooff, what had the whitest teeth I ever 
seed in a white man's bed. This old cus sot to robbin 
the fat Polander the fust thing, but his wife, who seemed 
to wear the trowsers, wouldn't let him: and after a little 
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singin the Gipseys agreed to take the fat exile into ther 
gang, and hide hitn from his pursuers. Then the Gip- 
seys went to whar the Governor of Bohemia and his 
peeple was, and while they was all singin and carryin 
on, sumbody cum in and told them that a wild hog or 
sum other varmint was 'bout to eat up the Governor's 
baby. Then ther was a rumpus — his excellency and 
all his sogers run about the stage and looked at one 
another as much as to say, " Grate Heavens ! what's to 
be done ;" til the fat Polander tuck up a gun what was 
I^anin agin the house, and run out and shot the varmint, 
whatever it was, and brung in the baby safe and sound 
to its mammy. Then they had another singin match. 
The Governor was venr much obleeged to the fat man 
for savin his baby, and sung to him if he wouldn't take 
sumthin^ to drink. Mr. Thadeus 'lowed he didn't care 
if he did, and the licker was sot out ; but the Governor 
didn't have no better sense than to propose sum political 
sentiment what didn't set well on the stummick of the 
fat Polander, who throwd down his glass and spilled 
the licker all over the floor. Then ther was a terrible 
rumpus agin. The Governor made his sogers grab the 
man what spilled the licker — with that, old Devil's-hooff 
fell to singin and rearin and shinin, tryin to git his frend 
out of the hands of the sogers — but they sung as loud 
as he did, and tuck him, too, and put him in jail with 
Mr. Thadeus. But while the Governor and his frends 
was singin about it, old Devil's-hooff got out of the jail 
and stole the baby what the fat Polander had saved, and 
run off with it. They saw him with the baby in his 
arms, but the sogers was afraid to shoot at him for fear 
of killih it; and when the old rascal got across the 
bridge he took out his jack-knife or sumthing else and 
cut it down, so they couldn't foUer him. Then all fell 
to singin agin as hard as they could, like a barn-yard 
full of chickens when a hawk has jest carried off one 
of ther little ones. When they was about out of breth 
they let the curtain down for 'em to rest. 
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Well, thinks I, if that's what you call a opery, I'd a 
monstrous sight rather see a genuine old Georgia com- 
shuckin frollick, what ther's sum sense in. 

Rite close beside me was a feller with three or four 
galls, what kep all the time lookin round the house at 
the peeple, with a kind of double-barreled spy-glass, 
and gabblein and chatterin like a parsel of geese. They 
was all dressed within a inch of ther lives, and the chap 
had a red and blue morocco cap on, what sot rite tite 
down to his hed like a ball-cover. He had a monstrous 
small hed, and when he had the spy-glasses up to his 
eyes he looked jest like a double-barreled percussion 
pistol, and I had half a mind jest to tap him on the hed 
with my cane to see if he wouldn't go off. 

" Now, ladies," ses he, " we've got to wait til that 
baby grows to be a woman before we see any more of 
the opery." 

" Dear me," ses one of the galls, " I hope they won't 
keep us waitin so long 'tween the acts as they always 
do ; for I'm so much delighted with the opery." 

" And me, too," ses another one. " It's so refreshin 
to hear sich delightful melody; I shall be very im- 
patient." 

" It's exceedingly foin," ses the feller with the per- 
cussion cap, lookin round the theatre with his spy 
glasses. " I nevaw heard Segwin in better tune. 
Fwazau is pwefectly delightful. But I must beg the 
ladies to be patient." 

Thinks I, I'll be monstrous apt to be in old Georgia 
agin before that baby grows to be a gall ; but I can set 
up as long as any of you, and, as I've paid my money, 
I'm 'termined to see it out. 

But I hadn't begun to git sleepy before up went the 
curtain agin, and Ae racket commenced. Shore enuff, 
thai was the baby grow'd to be a grate big gall, and 
Mr. Thadeus, as fat as ever, was thar singin love to her. 

They've both been with the gipseys ever sense, and 
she's fell in love with the fat Polander. The queeo of 
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the gipseys agrees to the match, and the raggymuffins 
has a grand frollick and dance on the occasion. 'Bout 
this time a Miss Nancy sort of a feller, what's sum 
relation to the Governor, comes projectin about among 
the gipseys, falls in love with the Bohemian gall, and 
wants her to have him. The gipsey queen, who seems 
to have sum spite agin the pore gall, steals a medal 
from the booby lover, and puts it on her neck ; when 
the feller, find in he can't git her to have nothin to say 
to him, has her tuck up for stealin, and carried before 
the governor. The governor, who's had the blues like 
the mischief ever sense he lost his baby, is 'bout gwine 
to punish her, when he finds out by some mark that she 
is his own daughter. Then he sings to her a heap, and 
she sings to him, and he takes her home to his palace, 
and wants her to marry his booby relation. But she's 
got better sense ; besides, she's hard and fast in love 
with Mr. Thadeus, and won't have nobody else. Her 
father won't consent for her to marry a wanderin gip- 
sey, and thar's the mischief to pay, with singin enuff for 
a dozen camp-meetins, all mixed up so nobody can't 
tell hed nor tail to it. 'Bout this time, Mr. Thadeus 
shows the governor his last tailor's bill, or sumthing 
else, that proves to his excellency that he was a gentle- 
man once, and he gives his consent to the match. Mr. 
Thadeus and the Bohemian gall is monstrous happy, 
and old Devil's-hoofT and the governor and all of 'em 
is takin another sing, when the queen of the gipseys 
puts up one of her vagabones to shoot Mrs. Thadeus 
that is to be ; but the feller bein a monstrous bad shot 
misses her and kills the queen, which puts a stop to her 
singin, though the rest of 'em sing away til the curtain 
draps. 

And that's the eend of the opery of the Bohemian 
Gall. I hain't got the squeelin and howlin and screechin 
of them 'bominable gipseys out of my hed yet, and I 
blieve if I was to live to be a hundred years old I 
wouldn't go to another opery, unless it was one that 

9* 
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have DO singin in it. I like a good song as well 
as anybody, and hare got jest as good a ear for musick 
as the next man, bat I hain^t got no notion of hearin 
twenty or thirty men and wimmin all singin together, 
in a perfect hanycane of noisy discord, so a body canU 
tell whether they're singin ** Hail Columbia" or " Old 
Hondred.'^ Ther is sich a thing as overdoin any thing; 
and if you want to spile the best thing in the world, 
that's the surest way to do it Well, for peeple what 
un't good for much else but music, like the French, 
Germans, and Italians, a opery full of solos and duetts 
and quartetts and choruses, as they call 'em, would do 
veiy well, if they would only talk a little now and then, 
90 a body could know what they was singin about. 
But to sing eviy thing, so that a character can't say, 
** Come to supper, your excellency !" without bawlin 
out — " Co-ho-ho-me to-oo-oo sup-up-up-e-e-er, your-r-r 
ex-cel-len*cy," with about five hundred dimmy-simmy 
quivers, so nobody can't tell whether he was called to 
supper, or whether he was told that his daddy was ded, 
is all nonsense. Let 'em sing whar ther is any senti- 
ment — any thing to sing about — but when ther is only 
a word or two that is necessary to the understandin of 
what comes afler or goes before ; and whar ther ain't 
words enuff to make a stave of musick, what's the use 
of disguisin 'em so that ther ain't neither sense nor mu- 
sick in 'em. 

A body what never seed a opery before would swar 
they was evry one either drunk or crazy as loons, if they 
was to see 'em in one of ther grand lung-tearin, ear- 
bustiu blowouts. Fust one begins singin and makin all 
sorts of motions at another, then the other one sets in 
and tries to drown the noise of the fust, then two or 
three more takes sides with the fust one, and then sum 
more jines in with number two, til bimeby the whole ' 
crowd gits at it, each one tryin to out-squall the other, 
and to make more motions than the rest. That sets the 
fiddlers a-goin harder and harder — the singers straiten 
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out ther necks and open ther mouths like so many car- 
pet-bags — the fiddlers scrape away as if they was gwine 
to saw their fiddles in two, wakin up the ghosts of all 
the cats that ever was made into fiddle-strings, and 
makin the awfulest faces, as if it w^as ther own entrels 
they was sawin on — the clarineters and trumpeters 
swell and blow like bellowses, til their eyes stick out 
of ther beds like brass buttons on a lether trunk, and 
the drummer nocks away as if his salvation depended 
on nockin in the bed of his drum. By this time the 
roarin tempest of wind and sound surges and sweeps 
through the house like a equinoctial harrycane, risin 
higher and higher and gittin louder and stronger, til it 
almost blows the roof off the bildin, and you feel like 
dodgin the fallin rafters. For my part I shall have to 
go to singin-school a long time, and lam the keys from 
the pianissimo of the musketer's trumpet, up to the 
crash in fortissimo of a clap of thunder, before I shall 
have any taste for a grand opery. 

I've always had a great curiosity to see how the free 
niggers git along in the Northern States. So after 
breckfust this mornin, I ax'd the man what keeps the 
books at the hotel whar was the best place to see 'em ; 
for I'd heard gentlemen what had been in Filladelfy say 
that ther was whole squares in this city whar nobody 
but niggers lived. The book-keeper told me if I wanted 
to see free niggers in all ther glory, I must go down 
Sixth street til I come to 'em. 

Well, I started, and sjire enuff, I hadn't gone many 
squares before I begun to smell 'em, and never will I 
forgit the sight I saw down in Small street, and sum 
other streets in that neighborhood. Gracious knows, 
if anybody wants to git ther simpathies excited for the 
pore nigger, all they have got to do is to go to this part 
of Filladelfy. I've been on the big rice plantashuns in 
Georgia, and I've seed large gangs of niggers that had 
the meanest kind of masters, but I never seed any pore 
creaters in sich a state of retchedness in all ray life. I 
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couldnH help but feel sorry for 'em, and if I was able, 
I'd been '\^Tllm to paid the passage of the whole gene- 
ration of 'em to Georgia, whar they could git good 
masters that would make the young ones work, and 
would take care of the old ones. 

Thar they was, covered with rags and dirt, livin in 
houses and cellars, without hardly any furniture ; and 
sum of 'em without dores or winders. Pore, miserable, 
sickly-lookin creaters! it was enuffto make a abolition- 
ist's hart ake to see 'em crawlin out of the damp straw 
of the cellars, to sun themselves on the cellar-dores til 
they got able to start out to beg or steal sumthing to eat, 
while them that was able was cussin and fightin about 
what little they had. You couldn't hardly tell the men 
from the wimmin for ther rags ; and many of 'em was 
diseased and bloated up like frogs, and lay sprawlin 
about like so many cooters in a mud-hole, with ther red 
eyes peepin Out of ther dark rooms and cellars like 
lizards in a pile of rotten logs. 

This, thinks I, is nigger freedom ; this is the condi- 
tion to which the filanthropists of the North wants to 
bring the happy black peeple of the South ! WeD, one 
of two things is certain : — either the abolitionists is a 
grand set of hippocritical scoundrels, or they are totally 
Ignorant of the condition of the slaves what they want 
to git away from ther masters. Materially considered, 
the niggers of Georgia is as much better off than the 
niggers of Pensylvany, as the pore peeple of America 
is better off than the pore peeple of Ireland; and, 
morally considered, the advantage is equally as great in 
favor of the slaves of the South over the pore free nig- 
gers of the North. For whar social equallity cannot 
possibly exist, the black peeple are miserable jest in the 
degree that they approach to equality in wealth and^ 
edication with the whites, and are enabled to under- 
stand their degraded position. What's the use to talk 
about equallity when no such thing exists. Ther is as 
i22uch prejudice agin coler here as anywhar else. A 
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body sees that in ther churches, and theatres, and 
courts, and evrywhar else. Nobody here that has any 
respect for themselves, treats a nigger as ther equal, ex- 
cept a few fannyticks, and they only do it to give the 
lie to ther own feelins, and to insult the feelins of others. 
At the South, the relation between the two races is un- 
derstood by both parties, and a white man "ain't at all 
jealous of the pretensions of his servants ; but here, 
ther is a constant jealous enmity existin between the 
whites whose occupations brings 'em in contact with 
'em, and the niggers, who is all the time aspirin to a 
social equallity, what they never can attain til ther wool 
grows strait and ther skins fade white. The races is, 
naturally, social antagonists, and it is only in the rela- 
tion of master and servant that they can exist peace- 
ably together. Then, unless the abolitionists can put 
'em back into Africa whar they come from, in a better 
condition than they was when they found 'em, or unless 
they is willin to take ther turn bein servants, they better 
let 'em alone. 

For my part, I've got as much feelin for the niggers 
as anybody can have ; but sense they are here among 
us, and I've got to live with 'em, I prefer bein master 
myself and treatin 'em well, to lettin them be masters 
and takin the chances of ther treatin me well. But 
one thing is monstrous certain, if my niggers wasn't 
better off and happyer on my plantation than these 
Northern free niggers is, I wouldn't own 'em a single 
day longer. My niggers has got plenty of hog and 
hommony to eat, and plenty of good comfortable clothes 
to wear, and no debts to pay, with no more work than 
what is good for ther helth ; and if that ain't better than 
freedom, with rags, dirt, starvation, doctor's bills, law- 
suits, and the five thousand other glorious privileges 
* and responsibilities of free nigger citizenship, without 
the hope of ever turnin white and becomin equal w^ith 
ther superiors, then I ain't no filossofer. 

After lookin into sum streets that I wouldn't risk my 
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life in gwine through, and seein scenes of destitution 
and misery enuff to make one's very hart sick, I went 
back to my hotel. I spent the rest of the day lookin 
about over the city with Mr. More, who wanted me to 
go to the opery with him agin. But I couldn't stand 
that, and after tea I paid my bill and got all reddy to 
leave for New York to-morrow momin, bright and early. 
In a few hours more I will be in the great Gotham. 
No more from Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XIIL 

New York, June 2, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I arriv in this city, 
ill safe and sound, yesterday afternoon about three 
)'clock, but to tell you the truth, if I had cum up minus 
ny coat-tail, or even a leg or arm, after sich a everlastin 
acket as I have been in ever sense I left Filla deify, I 
svouldn't been much surprised. As for collectiu my 
senses and gitin my mind composed so as to know my- 
self or any thing else certain, I don't never expect to 
io it, as long as I'm in this great whirlpool of livin 
3eins. 

A little circumstance happened to me last night, before 
[ had been here only a few hours, that sot me back a 
little the worst. I never was so oudaciously tuck in in 
eJI my born days, and if you had heard me cus about 
it, you'd thought I was turned a real Hottentot sure 
enuff. But to begin whar I left off in my last letter. 

The porter at the United States Hotel waked me up 
early in the momin, and I got to the steamboat jest in 
time. It was a butiful bright mornin and the store- 
keepers was openin ther stores, while the servant galls 
was scrubbin the dore-steps of the houses and washin 
off the pavements in front of 'em. I looked at 'em as 
I rode along in the hack, and I couldn't help feelin sorry 
to see such butiful, rosy-cheeked white galls, down in 
the dirt and slop in the streets, doin work that is only 
fit for niggers. They say here that they aint nothing 
but slewers — but I seed sum that I would tuck for re- 
spectable white galls if I had seed 'em in Georgia. 
Slewers or whatever they is, they is ray own color, and 
a few dollars would make 'em as good as ther mistresses, 
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in the esamadon of them that tarns up ther noses at 'em 
now. 

The Delaware is a noble river, and Filladelfy is a 
citT worthy to stand on its banks. From the deck of 
the s:eamboat we had a splendid panaramic view of it, 
as we passed block after block, &e streets runnin up 
from the water's edge, strait as a bee line, and afibrdin 
us glimpses of the fine houses and elegant public bildins 
that makes FiUadelfr one of the handsumest cities in 
the world. But, long as it is, we was soon past it, and 
in a few minits its numerous steeples and towers and 
masts faded away in the distance, and we turned oar 
eyes on the butiful countr)' on both sides of the river. 

Butiful farm houses and bright-lookin little towns was 
most ail the time in site, tiU we got to the place what 
they call Bristol, whar we tuck the cars to New York. 
The railroad runs along on the bank of a canal part of 
the way, crosses the river on a splendid bridge, and 
passes through Trenton, Princeton, Newark, and a heap 
of other towns in New Jersey, til it gits to Jersey City, 
what stands on the Hudson river, opposite to the city 
of New Yoik. 

Well, when we got to Jersey City, we all got out and 
scrambled through the crowd as well as we coidd to 
the boat what was thar to take us across the river to 
New York. When we got up to the gate what encloses 
the wharf we could see the hackmen and porters peepin 
at us through the palins, like so many wild varmints in 
a big cage, ready and eager to devour us and our bag- 
gage too. I tuck my cane tight in my hand and kep a 
sharp eye on 'em, determined to defend myself to the 
last. As soon as the gates was open we rushed for the 
boat and they rushed at us. Sich another hellabaloo I 
never did see before, and I expected every minit to see 
sumbody git spilled overboard into the river. 

I found it wasn't no use to try to keep 'em off with- 
out nockin sum of 'em in the bed, and then I would 
only be like the fox in the spellin book, ready to be 
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worried to deth by a fresh gang. So when they cum 
round me with "Have a hack, sir?" — "I'm public 
poorter, sir." — " Shall I take your baggage up, sir ?" — 
** Will you give me your checks, sir ?" — " Take you 
up for two shillins, sir, to any part of the city," — all of 
'em handin ther cards to me at once — I jest backed up 
agin the side of the boat and tuck evry card they handed 
to me, without sayin a word, and when they ax'd me 
for my checks I was deaf and dum, and couldn't un- 
derstand a word they sed. That sot 'em to pushin and 
crowdin one another, and hollerin in my ear, and makin 
signs to me, til they found they couldn't make nothing 
out of me, and then they started after sum new victim. 
Among the passengers ther was a old sun-burnt lookin 
feller, with green spectacles on, what put me in mind 
of a Georgia steam doctor, and who seemed to think 
he know'd more than anybody else 'bout evrything. 
He was gabbin and talkin to evry body all the way on 
the steamboat, and in the cars, and tryin his best to git 
up a argyment 'bout religion with sumbody. One would 
supposed he owned half the baggage aboard, to hear 
him talk about it, and when we got on the ferry boat he 
was the bissyest man in the crowd, rearin and pitchin 
among the hackmen and porters like a blind dog in a 
meat house, and tryin to git into the crowd what was 
gathered all round the baggage like flies round a fat 
gourd. Bimeby a honest lookm Irishman cum up to me, 
and ses he, handin his card, " Shall I take your bag- 
gage, sir ?" Ther was sumthing like honest independ- 
ence in the feller's face, and I gm him my checks, and 
in he went for my trunks. In a minit he cum out safe 
and sound with one of 'em. " Stand by it, sir," ses 
he, " til I git the other." I tuck my stand, and it was 
jest as much as I could do to keep the devils from carryin 
it off with me on top of it. Ther was sich a everlastin 
rumpus I couldn't hear myself think. The clerks was 
callin out the numbers — evrybody was runnin about and 
lookin after ther baggage, children was cryin, wimmin 
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was callin for ther husbands to look out for ther band- 
boxes — hackmen and porters was hoUerin and shoutin at 
the people and at one another — whips was stickin ia 
your eyes evry way you turned — and trunks, and carpet 
bags and boxes was tumblin and roUin in every direction, 
rakin your shins and mashin your toes in spite of all you 
could do. In the middle of the fuss thar was old 
Pepperpod, with his old cotton umbereller in his hand, 
elbowin his way into the crowd and whoopin and hoUerin 
over evrybody else til he disappeared in the middle of 
'em. In about a minit here he cum agin, cusin and 
cavortin enuff to sink the boat, with a pair of old saddle 
bags in one hand, sum pieces of whalebone and part 
of the handle of his umbreller in the other, his hat gone, 
and his coat-tail split clear up to the collar. He was 
mad as a hornit, and swore he would prosecute the com- 
pany for five thousand dollars damages for salt and bat- 
tery and manslaughter in the second degree. He cut a 
terrible figer, but evrybody was too bissy to laugh at 
him. I thought to myself that his perseverance was 
porely rewarded that time. 

I sot thar and waited til nearly everybody was gone 

from the boat, and til my Irishman had picked up all 

the other customers he could git, before he come and 

tuck my trunk and told me to foller him to his hack. 

After cumin in a ace of gettin run over three or four 

times, I got to the hack, what was standin in the middle 

of 'bout five hundred more hacks and drays, all mixed up 

with the bowsprits and yards of ships that was stickin 

out over the edge of the wharves and pokin ther eends 

almost into the winders of the stores. The hackman 

ax^d me what hotel I wanted to go to. I told him to 

take J^e whar the southern travel stopped. " That's the 

4^erican," ses he, and after waitin til the way opened 

Sq ^<^^ could git out, we druv to the American Hotel on 

^^^^dway, rite opposite to the Park. 

5^t^ was 'bout three o'clock when I got to the Hotel, 
>w £tf after brushin and scrubbin a little of the dust off, 
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and gittin my dinner, I tuck a turn out into the great 
Broadway, what I've heard so much about, ever sense 
I was big enuff to read the newspapers, to see if it was 
what it's cracked up to be. Well, when I got to the 
door of the Hotel I thought ther must be a funeral or 
something else gwine by, and I waited some time, 
thinkin they would all. git past ; but they only seemed 
to git thicker and faster and more of 'em the longer I 
waited, til bimeby I begun to discover that they was 
gwine both ways, and that it w^as no procession at all, 
but jest one everlastin stream of peeple passin up and 
down the street, cumin from all parts of creation, and 
gwine Lord only knows whar. 

I mix'd in with 'em, but I tell you what, I found it 
monstrous rough travellin. The fact is a chicken-coop 
mought as well expect to float down the Savannah river 
in a treshet and not git nocked to pieces by the drift- 
wood, as for a person what aint used to it to expect to 
git along in Broadway without gettin jostled from one 
side to tother at every step, and pushed into the street 
about three times a minit. A body must watch the 
currents and eddies, and foUer'em and keep up with 'em, 
if they don't want to git run over by the crowd or nocked 
off the sidewalk, to be ground into mince-meat by the 
everlastin ominybusses. In the fust place, I undertuck 
to go up Broadw^ay on the left hand side of the pave- 
ment, but I mought jest as well tried to paddle a canoe 
up the falls of Tallula. In spite of all the dodgin I 
could do, sumbody was all the time bumpin up agin 
me, so that with the bumps I got from the men and 
givin back for the wimmin, I found I was loosin ground 
instead of gwine abed. Then I kep " to the right as 
the law directs," but here I like to got run over by the 
crowd of men and wimmin and children and niggers, 
what was all gwine as fast as if ther houses was afire, 
or they was runnin for the doctor. And if I happened 
to stop to look at any thing, the fust thing I knowed I 
was jammed out among the ominybu&ses, w^hat was 
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dashin and whirlin along over the stones like one eternal 
train of railroad cars, makin a noise like heaven and 
yeath was cumin together. Then ther was the carriages 
and hacks and market wagons and milk carts, rippin and 
tearin along in every direction — the drivers hollerin and 
poppin ther whips — the peeple talkin to one another as 
if ther lungs was made out of sole leather — soldiers 
marchin with hands of music, beatin ther drums, and 
bio win and sUdin ther tromboons and trumpets with ail 
ther might — all together makin noise enuff to drive the 
very old Nick himself out of his senses. It was more 
than I could stand — my dander begun to git up, and I 
rushed out into the fust street I cum to, to try to git out 
of the racket before it sot me crazy sure enuff, when 
what should I meet but a dratted grate big nigger with a 
bell in his hand, ringin it rite in my face as hard as he 
could, and hollerin sumthin^ loud enuff to split the hed 
of a lamp post. That was too much; and I made a lick 
at the feller with my cane that would lowered his key 
if it had hit him, at the same time that I grabbed him 
by the collar, and axM him what in the name of thunder 
he meant by sich imperence. The feller drapped his 
bell and shut his catfish mouth, and rollin up the whites 
of his eyes, 'thout sayin a word, he broke away from 
me as hard as he could tear, and I hastened on to find 
some place less like bedlam than Broadway. 

By this time it was most dark, and after walkin down 
one street till cum to a grate big gardin with trees in it, 
whar it was so still that noises begun to sound natural 
to me agin, I sot down on the railins and rested myself 
awhile, and then sot out for my hotel. I walked and 
walked for some time, but somehow or other I couldn't 
find the way. I inquired for the American Hotel two 
or three times and got the direction, but the streets 
twisted about so that it was out of the question for me 
to foller 'em when they told me, and I begun to think 
I'd have to take up my lodgins somewhar else for that 
mghtj I was so tired. Bimeby I cum to a street that 
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was very still and quiet, what they called Chambers street, 
and while I was standin on the corner, thinkin which 
way I should go, 'long cum a pore woman with a bundle 
under her arm, creepin along as if she wasn't hardly able 
to walk. When she seed me she cum up to me and put 
her hankerchef to her eyes, and ses she : 

" Mister, I'm a pore woman, and my husban's so sick 
he ain't able to do any work, and me and my pore little 
children is almost starvin for bred. Won't you be good 
enuff to give me two shillins?" 

I looked at her a bit, and thought of the way the 
match-boy served me in Baltimore, and ses I — 

" Hain't you got no relations nor neighbors that can 
help you ?" 

" Oh no, sir ; I'm too pore to have relations or neigh- 
bors. I was better off once, and then I had plenty of 
frends." 

That's the way of the world, think's I ; we always 
have frends til we need 'em. 

"Oh, sir, if you only know'd how hard I have to 
work, you'd pity me — I know you would." 

" What do you do for a livin ?" ses I ; for she looked 
too delicate to do much. 

'* I do fine washin and ironin," ses she ; " but I'm 
sick so much that I can't make enuff to support us ;" 
and then she coffed a real graveyard coff. 

" Why don't you git sum of Schenck's Pulmonic 
Syrup ?" ses I. 

" O, sir," ses she, " I'm too pore to buy medicin, 
when my pore little children is dyin for bred." 

That touched me — to think sich a delicate young cre- 
tur as her should have to struggle so hard, and I tuck 
out my purse and gin her a dollar. 

" Thar," ses I, " that will help you a little." 

'* Oh, bless you, sir; you're so kind. Now I'll buy 
sum medicin for my pore husband. Will you be good 
enuff to hold this bundle for me til I step back to that 

10* 
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drug-store on the corner ? It's so heavy — I'll be back 
in a minit," ses she. 

I felt so sorry for the pore woman that I couldn't re- 
fuse her sich a little favor, so I tuck her bundle to hold 
it for her. She sed she was 'fraid the fine dresses 
mought git rumpled, and then her customers wouldn't 
pay her ; so I tuck 'em in my arms very careful, and 
she went to tlie store after the medicin. 

Ther was a good many peeple passia by, and I 
walked up from the corner a little ways, so they 
shouldn't see me standin thar with the bundle in my 
arms. I begun to think it was time for the woman to 
cum back, and the bundle was be^innin to git pretty 
heavy, when I thought I felt sumthing movin in it. I 
stopped rite still, and held my breth to hear if it was 
any thing, when it begun to squirm about more and 
more, and I heard a noise jest like a tom-cat in the bundle. 
I never was so supprised in my life, and I cum in a ace 
of lettin it drap rite on the pavement. Thinks I, in the 
name of creation what is it? I walked down to the 
lamp-post to see what it was, and Mr. Thompson, would 
you believe me, it was a live baby ! I was so cum- 
pletely tuck aback that I staggered up agin the lamp- 
post, and held on to it, while it kicked and squalled 
like a young panter, and the sweat jest poured out of 
me in a stream. What upon yeath to do I didn^t know. 
Thar I was in a strange city, whar nobody didn't know 
me, out in the street with a little young baby in my 
arms. I never was so mad at a female woman before 
in all my life, and I never felt so much like a dratted 
fool as I did that minit. 

I started for the drug-store with the baby squallin like 
rath, and the more I tried to hush it the louaer it squalled. 
The man what kep the store sed he hadn't seed no such 
woman, and I musn't bring no babys in thar. 

By this time a everlastin crowd of peeple — men and 
wimmin — was gathered round, so I couldn't go no whar, 
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all gabblin and talkin so I couldn't hardly hear the baby 
squall. 

I told 'em how it was, and told 'em I was a stranger 
in New York, and ax'd 'em what I should do with the 
baby. But ther was no gettin any sense out of 'em, 
and none of 'em wouldn't touch it no more'n if it had 
been so much pisen. 

" That won't do," ses one feller. — " You can't cum 
that game over this crowd." 

" No, indeed," ses another little runty-lookin feller — 
" we've got enuff to do to take care of our own babys 
in these diggins." 

*' Take your baby home to its ma," ses another, " and 
support it like a onest man." 

I tried to git a chance to explain the bisness to 'em, 
but drat the word could I git in edgeways. 

" Take 'em both to the Tooms," ses one, " and make 
'em giv a account of themselves." 

With that two or three of 'em cum towards me, and 
I grabbed my cane in one hand, while I held on to the 
bundle with the other. 

*' Gentlemen," ses I — the baby squeelin all the time 
like forty cats in a bag — " Gentlemen, I'm not gwine 
to be used in no sich way — I'll let you know that I'm 
not gwine to be tuck to no Tooms. I'm a stranger in 
your city, and I'm not gwine to support none of your 
babys. My name is Joseph Jones, of Pineville, 
Georgia, and anybody what want's to know who I am, 
can find me at the American " 

"Majer Jones! Majer Jones, of Pineville!" ses a 
dozen of 'em at the same time. 

" Majer Jones," ses a clever-lookin young man, what 
pushed his way into the crowd when he heard my name. 
"Majer, don't be disturbed in the least," ses he, "I'll 
soon have this matter fixed." 

With that he spoke to a man with a lether ribbon on 
bis hat, who tuck the baby, bundle and all, and carried 
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it off to the place what they've got made in New York 
a purpose to keep sich pore little orfans in. 

By this time my frend, Mr. Jacob Littlehigh, who is 
a Georgian, livin in New York, had interduced himself 
to me and 'bout twenty other gentlemen, and I begun 
to find myself 'bout as much of a object of attraction 
after the baby was gone, as I was before. I never seed 
one of 'em before in my life, but they all sed they had 
red my book, and they didn't know nobody else. So 
much for bein a author. 

They was all monstrous glad to see me, and wanted 
to know how Mary and the baby was at home ; and 
'fore they let me off, they made me go down to Bardotte 
& Shelly's CafiS Tortoni, and eat one of the biggest kind 
of oyster suppers, and drink sum sherry coblers what 
would develop the intellect of a barber's block, and ex- 
pand the heart of a Florida live-oak. They was the 
cleverest set of fellers I ever seed out of Georgia, and 
after spendin a pleasant hour with 'em, laughin over the 
incidents of the evenin, they showed me home to my 
hotel, whar I soon went to bed to dream of bundles full 
of babys and oceans of sherry coblers. 

You must excuse this long letter, under the circum- 
stances. No more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 

P. S. — Don't for the world let Mary know anything 
about the baby, for she'd want to know what upon 
yeath I was runnin about the street at night for, hoi din 
bundles for pore wimmin, and I never could explain it 
to her satisfaction. Ther's one thing monstrous' certain 
— I'll go a hundred yards round the next woman I meet 
in the street with a bundle in her arms. 
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LETTER XIV. 

New York, June 15, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson: — Dear Sir — To tell you the plain 
truth, Mr. Thompson, IJm a altered man sense I cum 
to New York, at least so far as appearance goes, though 
I blieve my hart is in the same place it used to be. It 
was sum time before I could giv in to my frend. Little- 
high's argyments, but as I'm always willin to accommo- 
date myself to the wishes of ray frends, when it can be 
done without sacrificin my principles, I consented to 
have sum new clothes made in the latest fashion. Ac- 
cordinly the other day he tuck me down to Mr. Lowns- 
berry, in Pine street, and gave the directions to have a 
fust rate broadcloth suit made for me, jest like his own. 
Well, in two days afterwards, here cums a bran new 
suit to my hotel — coat, vest, and trousers. The boot- 
maker in Fulton street had sent me a pair of new 
French boots, as he called 'em, and I got a hat from 
Leary, the great Broadway hat man. I shucked out 
of my old clothes and got into my new ones, and sich 
a alteration I don't reckon you ever seed afore. It's a 
positive fact, I don't blieve Wise or Smart, my coon- 
dogs to home, would be able to know me without 
smellin at me for a while. I don't hardly know my- 
self; and if it hadn't been for my voice which sounded 
as familiar as a dinner-horn, I would a-had my dowts. 
Mary wouldn't seed the least resemblance to her hus- 
band in me, and I blieve if I had made my appearance 
in Pineville, my neighbors would been for puttin me in 
jail for a impostor. 

My cote ain't so very outlandish, but my trouses and 
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jacket is the oddest lookin things in the world. The 
trouses is " all buttoned down before," like daddy 
Grimes's old blue cote, and makes me so shamed 
when I look at 'em that I don't know what to do with 
myself; and my jacket cums almost down to my knees, 
and is cut out swaller- tailed in frunt, like General 
Washington's regimental jacket, what I seed in Wash- 
ington city. They're all made fust rate though, and fit 
like they had growd on me. They begin to feel a little 
better now than when I fust put 'em on, but it will be 
sum time before I git used to 'ejn, and before I can pass 
anybody in the street without feelin like I wanted to 
turn round to hide my trouses. 

You know I told you I had no very grate opinion 
of operys. Well, that's a fact ; but the other evenin 
when I cum to dinner at my hotel, the clerk handed 
me a note from Mr. Littlehigh, statin that himself and 
two or three of his frends would be very glad of Major 
Jones' company in a private box at the Olympic that 
evenin, to see the opery of " The Daughter of the 
Regiment." It wouldn't be perlite to refuse sich a 
invitation, and I staid home to meet Mr. Littlehigh, 
accord in to his appintment. 

" Well, 'bout six o'clock Mr. Littlehigh called for 
me, and we went to the Olympic. The house was 
packed like a barrel of pork, whar ther ain't room 
enufT left to git another foot or jowl, nor so much as a 
ear into the barrel, all except my frend's private box, 
what was pretty close to the stage, and what had 
nobody in it but three or four gentlemen who belonged 
to our party. The curtain ris with a everlastin singin 
and fiddlin, like it did in Filladelfy. Bimeby the 
daughter of the regiment cum out, and the.n I thought 
they would tear the theatre down with ther everlastin 
rumpus. 

" That's our Mary, Majer," ses Mr. Littlehigh, " and 
now if you want to hear a bird of Paradise, jest buckle 
back yer ears." 
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She was a monstrous fine-lookin gall, and the way 
she could sing was perfectly 'mazin; and then she 
handled a musket and marched about the stage like a 
regular sargeant of infantry. How the mischief she 
ever cum by so many fathers, I couldn't well make out, 
for the singin, which, as I told you before, spiles evry 
thing in a opery. But it was very plain to be seen 
that if the regiment was her daddys, evry feller in the 
house was in love with her ; and I couldn't help but 
think that the feller with the ribbons on his hat, what 
kep follerin her about and singin to her how he loved 
her, loud enuff to be heard all over the house, stood a 
monstrous pore chance among so many. Whenever 
she cum on the stage, the peeple all over the house 
would rap and clap and holler like they was half out 
of ther senses; and whenever she sung a song by her- 
self, they was certain to make her sing it over agin. 

I liked the Daughter of the Regiment myself rather 
better than I did the Bohemian Gall, but I'd like 'em 
both a good deal better if ther wasn't so much singin 
in 'em. 

3|c *!r »|c *!« *!r nf * * * 

After the opery was over we went down to the Bat- 
tery, and after walkin about in the moonlit walks til we 
got tired, we sot down on the benches and smoked our 
segars, while the waves splashed and roared agin the 
rocks, and the wind played with the tops of the trees 
behind us. After talkin over matters and things awhile, 
we started for home. 

As we was gwine along up Broadway we saw a 
smoke comih out of a roof of a house down in one of 
the cross streets, and turned down to see what it was. 
When we got opposite to it, we saw a redish sort of a 
light in the winders on the roof, and the smoke pourin 
out of evry crack. Mr. Littlehigh run across and 
rapped at the dore, and in a minit a old man stuck his 
hed out of the lower winder. 

" Your house is a fire," ses Mr. Littlehigh. 
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The old man grunted out sumthing, but didn't take 
in his old red night-cap or make any movement like he 
cared whether his house was afire or not. 

" Fire," ses my frend, loud as be could holler, 
pintin up to the top of the house. 

The old man grunted out sumthing in Dutch, and 
stood as still as a post, starin at us on the other side of 
the street. Then Mr. Muggins run across and went 
close up to the old codger, and hollered to him — 

" I say, old boss, your house is on fire — up in the 
garret." 

It was 'bout twelve o'clock, and the street was still 
as a grave-yard. Mr. Muggins made a good deal of 
noise, and the old man pulled in his bed and cum back 
in a minit with a old shot-gun in his band, and begun 
to cus in Dutch as hard as he could. Mr. Muggins 
backed out a little ways, and begun lookin for a brick- 
bat. Mr. Littlehigh seein that the light was gittin 
brighter in the winder, stept on the steps and tried the 
dore. By this time two or three more of the winders 
was raised, and two or three more red night-caps was 
stickin out, lookin at us without sayin a word, except 
the old feller below, who was flourishin bis shot-gun 
and makin a terrible racket. 

Just then sum winders was raised on tother side of 
the street. 

" That house is on fire," ses Mr. Muggins. 

" Wake 'em up next dore," ses sumbody from tother 
side. " They can't understand English in that house." 

With that we rapped at the next dore, and told the 
man that cum out what was the matter. The feller 
sprung into the street and looked up for a second, and 
then run to the old chap that was cussin with the gun 
in his hand, and sed sumthing to him. Down drapped 
the gun, and out of the winder cum the old Dutchman, 
with nothing on but his shirt and night-cap. As soon 
as he seed the smoke and light, he sot up a yell that 
waked the whole neighborhood, and in half a minit 
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they was cumin out of evry winder in the house like 
cat-squirrels from a corn-crib — clirabin down the water- 
spout, and jumpin out of the winders, men, wimmin, 
and children — all of 'em half naked and hollerin and 
yellin like five thousand wild-cats. 

By this time the alarm was spread — the peeple cum 
pourin out of the houses in evry direction, and sich a 
scene I never seed before in all ray life. All we could 
hear in English was " fire ! fire !" and in a few minits 
here cum the firemen with their ingines, rattlin over 
the stones, and shoutin and yellin like half the city was 
in flames. The dores and winders was open, and old 
trunks and furniture and beds was flyin in evry direction. 

And after all what do you think it was? Why 
nothing but a smoke raised by the family what lived in 
the garret, to drive out the musketers. Ther was sum 
ten or a dozen families livin in the house, and all of 
^em was frightened almost to deth, and turned out of 
ther beds into the street, jest because the family in the 
roof had gone to sleep leavin a pile of old rags afire to 
drive oflT the musketers. 

The firemen went home cussin the Dutchmen, but 
we staid awhile with the crowd what was growin bigger 
and bigger, to see the fun — and I would gin almost 
any thing if I could jest understood Dutch, so I might 
know what the pore peeple was sayin to one another 
when they was gettherin up and disputin about ther 
plunder. The old chap what had the gun was cum- 
pletely out of his senses. He didn't git the idee that 
his house was afire for sum time, but when he did git 
it into his hed, ther was no sich thing as persuadin him 
out of it. He never tuck time to put on his clothes, 
but jest grabbed hold of his daughter, a butiful gall, and 
hollered fire ! fire ! as loud as he could. The pore gall 
tried her best to pacify him^ but the more she cried and 
talked to him, the more he tuck on. 

Our party got scattered in the crowd, and when we 
was satisfied that tranquillity was restored in Holland, 

II 
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Mr. Littlehigh and myself went home, leavin the old 
Dutchman hollerin fire, and his wife and daughter tryin 
to git him in the house. 

It's beginnin to get pretty warm here now, and ther's 
a good many Southerners here, and among 'em is sum 
of my Georgia frends. Tother day, as I was gwine 
along Broadway, who should I meet but Col. Bill 
Skimer, of Pineville. You know Col. Bill's one of 
the cleverest fellers in the world ; and as he was 'bout 
the first old acquaintance I had seed for sum time, I 
was monstrous glad to meet him. We stopped on the 
corner of Park place and Broadway, and shuck hands, 
and was chattin 'bout home, when the fust thing we 
know'd ther was a crowd of 'bout five hundred peeple 
gethered round us. 

" Look here, Majer," ses he, " I can't stand this. I 
don't think ther's any danger of ther swallerin me alive, 
but I don't like to be gaped at like I was a wild animal." 
So off he started for his hotel, makin a wake among 
the crowd like a seventy-four in a mill-pond. The fact 
is, Col. Bill is considered a full-grown Greorgian at 
home, but among us he don't look more'n half so big 
as he does here, whar the average size of the men is 
much less than it is in our genial soil, whar men's 
bodys as well as ther harts git to be as large as ther 
Maker ever intended 'em to be. The Colonel ain't so 
sensitive as sum peeple about sich things, and takes a 
good joke as well as the next man ; but when he found 
they had been puttin him in the Herald, callin him the 
Georgia giant, and makin him out a heap bigger than 
he is, he didn't like it a bit. 

My old frend, John Hooper, is here, too, from Sa- 
vannah, and I don't know how many of ihe Pelegs 
from Augusta. Col. Shoestring, from the wiregrass 
settlement, is shinin here in his own peculiar way. 
The Colonel is one of the oddest specimens of human 
natur I ever seed in my life, and takes jest as much 
pride in a ragged cote, a dirty shirt-collar, and a long 
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beard, as the greatest dandy does in his finery. His 
notions of notoriety, however, doesn't suit this me- 
ridean at all. In a small town whar it would be pos- 
sible for him to be known by most of the inhabitants, 
perhaps he mought becum distinguished in his line; 
but here, whar ther is abundance of all kinds of loafers, 
and whar a person who is a man at home is nothing 
but a individiuily it is no use to try to git notoriety for 
sich peculiarities as he indulges in. The Colonel cusses 
the omminy&u^es, and turns up his nose at the dandies 
and free niggers from momin til night, and drinks sassy- 
parilly sody water, and smokes the worst segars he can 
find. He uses about the Bowery, and goes to Chatham 
street theatre. He can't bear Niblo's or the Park, and 
ses that Broadway is worse than a menagery of wild 
varmints. 

I haven't sed any thing to you about the New York 
ladies, and, as I told you my opinion about the Balti- 
more galls, I ought to say sumthing of the ladys of this 
city. Well, so far as dressin is concerned, they beat 
Baltimore and Filladelfy all holler. But in pint of buty 
they ain't to compare to the wimmin of the other cities. 
The feet is, I find the further North I go the more fine 
clothes and the less handsum faces I see. It would 
take enuff money to buy a plantation to dress one of 
these Broadway bells as they call 'em, and after all a 
man of taste couldn't see much in 'em to fall in love 
with. They're generally taller than our Southern galls, 
and with the help of the milliners they is pretty good 
forms, when they is walkin along before you. But, Mr. 
Thompson, all ain't flesh and blood that walks, any 
more'n all ain't gold that shines in Peter Funk's 
winder ; and when you cum to ketch up with 'em and 
see ther faces, whatever notions of buty you mought 
had before is soon gone. And even if you do now and 
then cum across a handsum face ther's sumthing wrong 
about 'em, that I can't exactly understand. Sumhow 
ther ain't enuff difference between the expression of the 
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countenances of the wimmin and the men. The pretti- 
est blue eyes you meet has a kind of a hard, cast-steel 
expression, so different from the soft, meltin looks of 
our modest, blue-eyed Georgia galls. Sumtimes you 
may see a pair of dark, bright eyes, but ther ain't no 
depth in 'em. Ther's the same difference between the 
eyes of the Northern wimmin and the eyes of our galls 
at home, that ther is between a lookin-glass and a deep 
pool of pure, crystal water. You can look into 'em both, 
and both reflects your own face ; but the glass is all cold, 
shallow surface, while you see down deep into the foun- 
tain and understand the source from whar its pure wa- 
ters flow. The Northern ladys' eyes seems like they was 
only made to look with, while our Southern galls, you 
know, can speak so eloquently with their's. No doubt 
livin in sich a grate city, w^har they is all the time ex- 
posed to the gaze of strangers, has sum effect on the 
ladys to make 'em less bashful and shrinkin than our 
Southern galls is, and perhaps ther is other causes of 
education and habits to make 'em less feminine in the 
style of ther buty. But certain it is ther is the greatest 
difference in the world between them and the wimmin 
of the South, and in my opinion the advantage is all on 
the side of our Southern galls. 

Mr. Hooper and me is gwine to take a trip to Yankee- 
doodledum in a few days, to see Boston and Lowell. 
I want to see the great Yankee city, and the factory 
galls what I've heard so much about. I will tell you 
all about the trip in my next. So no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XV. 

New York, June 25, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — In my last letter I 
told you I was gwine to Yankeedoodledum. Well, 
I've been to Boston and Lowell, and seed the live 
Yankees, Bunkerhill monument and the factry galls, and 
a heap of other natural curiosities that more'n paid me 
for the trip. 

Hooper, who you know is a Odd Feller as well as a very 
clever one, wanted to go to the great celebration what 
was to take place in a few days in Boston, and as I 
wanted to see that part of the world before I went home, 
we agreed to go together, and last Monday evenin we 
tucTc passage in the steamboat Narryganset for Boston. 
We hadn't been gone long from the wharves when the 
fust thing I know'd the ingine was stopped, the boat 
commenced slewin round, and the peeple runnin in evry 
direction. Bimeby the ingine give another lick or two 
and then stopped agin. Thinks I ther's something out 
of jint. Thinkin the biler was gwine to bust or the bote 
was broke, I ax'd a old gentleman what was the mat- 
ter ?" 

" We is rite at Hell-gate," ses he. 

" The devil we is! — as close as that!" sed a man 
with mustashys on his mouth. 

Hell-gate ! thinks I, and I looked out, and shore enuff 
the water was whirlin round and round, and runnin up 
stream and crossways and evry other way. Jest then 
thump went the old bote agin something, and evry wo- 
man squalled, and the paen stood on ther tip- toes. Thinks 
I, if we is to go to the bottom, I'd a good deal rather 
take a swim in some other place. Everybody said-don't 

11* 
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be alarmed — and one man sed it didn't make much dif 
ference to him, for he started to go to Boston, any- 
how. Bimeby the bell rung, the old ingine sot up a 
terrible puffin and snortin, and in a few minits we was 
leavin the gate of the infernal regions far behind us. 
We passed Frog's Neck — whar they're bildin a young 
Giberalter to keep the British from coming down to New 
York when Mr. Polk drives 'em out of Oregon — before 
sundown, and by dark we was in what they call the 
Sound. Afler smokin a segar we went to our berths, 
whar we was soon sound asleep. 

It was 'bout daylight next momin when we got to 
Stunnington, in Conneticut, whar they say the peeple 
live on fish so much that they smell like whale oil and 
have scales on their backs. This may be a bug what 
they put on me, but one thing I do know — and that is 
that they is great whalers, for they whaled the British 
out of ther harbor in the last war, a monstrous i^ght 
quicker than they cum in. It was a bominable dark 
foggy momin, and I couldn't see much of Stunnington, 
but what I did see made me think it wasn't badly named 
— for it is rocks from one eend to tother, and it was long 
after we was out of sight of the town fore we could see 
any thing but rock-fences and rock-chimneys, and whole 
corn-fields of rocks from the size of a goose-egg up to 
that of a gin-house. We got a mere squint at Provi- 
dence, in Rodeisland, when we was crossin the river 
in the steambote, and in about a ower more we was in 
sight of Boston, which looked at a distance like it 
was bilt on stilts in the middle of a everlastin big frog- 
pond. 

When we got to the depo, the white hackmen cum 
rearin and pitchin at us like evry one of 'em had a capias 
ad satisfaction^ as the lawyers say, for us, and to keep 
from gittin tramped into the yeath by 'em, we jumped 
into the fust hack what had the dore open, and told the 
man to drive us to the Purl street Hotel. Well, beinas 
" t wasn't near dinner-lime, we tuck a walk round to see 
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the city, but we soon found out that wouldn't do. If a 
man could walk like Mr. Robert Acres wanted to fite 
his duel, edgeways, he mought possibly manage to git 
through a square or two of Boston 'thout gittin nocked 
off the side- walk more'n a dozen times. But for a man 
of my size to git along in sich little crooked alleys as 
them Boston streets is, is out of the question. Col. 
Bill Skimer would be like Mr. Gulliver was in the city 
of the Lillypushins — the corporation would be bound 
to accommodate him in the common to keep him from 
blockin up the streets intirely. Why, they aint much 
wider than the space between the rows of a pea-patch, 
and then they are so twistified that it's as much as a 
common sized body can do to keep both feet in the 
same street at the same time. And then what makes it 
worse, is the way the Boston peeple walks. They all 
go dashin along like they was gwine to die, and hadn't 
but a few hours left to settle ther bisness. As for givin 
the walk to a lady, or half of it to a gentleman, they 
don't think of no sich a thing, and if you don't want to 
have your breth nocked out of you evry few steps, you 
mought as well take the middle of the street at once, 
whar, if you don't keep a monstrous sharp lookout, you 
is certain to be run over by ther everlastin grate, long, 
sheep-shear lookin carts. Hooper and me tried to keep 
together on the side- walk. But it wasn't no use. After 
bumpin along for 'bout half a square, I found myself in 
the street and my frend half way into a store dore, whar 
he was nocked by a feller what was stavin ahead with a 
armfull of wooden clocks. 

We made our way the best way we could in the direc- 
tion of the Monument, what stands over in Charlestown. 
The Native Americans had a celebration on the hill, and 
one of ther orators was makin a speech to a heap of 
peeple what was crowdin all round the stand, jest like 
our peeple in Georgia at a Fourth of July Barbycue. 
As none of ther speeches couldn't make us no better 
Americans than we is, we left the orator and his flights 
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of eloquence for the flight of steps what tuck us, after 
puffin and blowin enuff to work a two-hos-power steam 
ingine, up to the top of the great Yankee Monument, 
what has been raisecf on this Sinai of American Free- 
dom. If ther is a man in the nation what don't like the 
Union and don't feel willin to shed his blood to preserve 
it, he ought to make a pilgrimage to this consecrated 
epot. If, standin on this majestic pile and looking down 
on the ground that received the fust red baptism of 
Liberty, while he breathes the air that received the 
expirin breth of so many martyred heroes, and looks 
upon the sky that witnessed ther heroic valor, he does 
not feel his bosom glow with patriotic emotion, and 
imbibe a love of country above all sectional prejudices 
or interests, then he may be sure he was born on the rong 
side of the Atlantic. 

From the top of the monument, which is about three 
hundred feet high, we could see half over Massachusetts. 
Among other things that was pinted out to us in the 
guide book, was another monument, of which the Bos- 
ton peeple needn't be so very proud. The ruins of the 
Ursuline Convent is still standin in sight, to reproach the 
intolerant spirit of a peeple who have violated the laws 
and disregarded the principles which ther fathers died 
to establish in this country. 

After cumin down from the monument, we tuck a 
walk through the navy-yard and the rope- walk, whar 
they was raakin rope's long enuff and strong enuff to 
pull the Stone Mountain, in De Kalb county, up by 
the root, and then went back to our hotel. 

On the way back, I tuck the opportunity, when we 
was ridin in the hack, and nobody couldn't run over us, 
to notice the stores and houses. Exceptin the narrow, 
crooked streets, Boston looks a good deal like the other 
Northern cities, though to my taste it aint to compare 
in no respect to either Baltimore, Filladelfy or New 
York. In sum parts of the city the streets is wide enuff 
and very clean, and the houses is very fine, but ther's a 
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aristocratic air about it, a sort of starchy Sundy-go-to- 
meetin kind of a look about this part of the city, that I 
don't like a bit better than I do the pinched up, narrow 
contrived appearance of the rest. 

I noticed one thing about the signs in Boston, which 
accounts for the curious way they pronounce ther words. 
Ther letters is all littler in the middle than they is at the 
eends — as for instance, a letter /looks like a lady that 
was dyin of tite lacin. Now, you know the Yankees 
ses kyew for cow, and gives a sort of loud-at-both-eends- 
and-low-in-the-middle sound to all ther words. Well, 
it's my opinion that it is the shape of the letters on ther 
signs that makes 'em do it, or maybe the letters is made 
by the painters to suit the pronunciation of the peeple. 
In Filladelfy the most of the signs is painted in grate 
big block letters, and in New York, in all sorts and 
kinds. Well, the Filladelfy peeple talk very square 
and plain, and in New York ther aint no peculiarity 
about their pronunciation — no body can't tell a New 
Yorker by his accent. So you see what the influence 
of association is. 

After dinner we was gwine to smoke our cigars, but 
jest as I was biten ofi* the eend of mine, I happened to 
look up and see a notice what sed, " No smokin 'lowed 
here." 

" Well," ses Hooper, " I spose they consider this 
room aft the machinery — less go forard." 

We went into another room, but the fust thing we 
seed thar was, in grate big letters, " No smokin 'lowed 
here." With that we went to the door, thinkin we 
m ought smoke on the steps, but thar was the everlastin 
" No smokin 'lowed here," stickin up on both sides 
of the door. 

I looked at Hooper and laughed, but he didn't feel 
like laughin. 

" What kind of a place is this ; I'd like to know," 
ses he. "I wonder if they allow peeple to sneeze when 
they take cold ?" 
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I proposed to git sum matches and go to the common. 

" Agreed," ses Hooper ; " any whar whar we can 
breathe 'thout violatin the rules." 

I ax'd the man in the office, what bad been lookin at 
my cigar all the time, like it was a rattle*snake, for a 
match. 

" I guess you'll find sum in the smokin-room," ses 
he. 

" Smokin-room," ses I, " whar's that?" 

" This way, sir," ses he, and he opened a door of a 
little dirty room that smelled strong enuff of tobacker 
smoke to nock a man down. Thar was no body in it 
but a old codger, in a snuflF-colored coat, what was 
smokin one of the worst kind of American segars, and 
readin " all sorts of paragraphs" in the Boston post. 
The floor was covered with ashes and old stumps of 
segars, the walls looked like the inside of a Georgia 
smoke-house, and the air was strong enufi* of smoke 
to turn a man into well cured bacon in 'bout fifteen 
minits. 

" Majer," ses Hooper, " I can't stand this place — 
I've had jest as much of Boston as I want. Less go to 
Lowell this afternoon. Maybe we can smoke a cigar 
thar, and if you want to see any more of Boston, we can 
stop when we cum back." 

I was jest about as sick of the city of everlastin anty's 
as he was, and in less than no time we was on the rail- 
road to Lowell. 

This is one of the finest roads in the world, leadin 
through a country that seems like one continual village. 
The land is poor and covered with rocks, but it's studded 
all over with butiful country-residences, with churches 
and mills and factories of one kind and another, til you 
git to Lowell, which is the handsumest small town I was 
ever in. We tuck rooms at the Merrymack House, one 
of the best hotels, and, before tea, tuck a walk over the 
place. It was a pleasant afternoon, and as we walked 
along on the bank of the canal what carries the water 
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from the river to the factories, we couldn't help but 
notice the clean and healthy appearance of the town. 
The clear cool water went sweepin along, deep and 
strong, in its rock-banks, over which the green grass 
and flowers hung to dip themselves in the stream, while 
a roarin sound, that cum from the direction of the great 
blocks of five-story factories, reminded us that it was 
no idle stream, runnin to waste its usefulness on the 
desert shore, but that it gave its power to aid the in- 
dustry of man, and to contribute to the wealth of the 
nation. 

We tuck a stroll on the banks of the Merrymack, be- 
low the town. From different pints we got a fine view 
of the place, and found plenty to interest us til tea-time. 
We was passin up Merrymack street to our hotel when 
the bells rung, and the fust thing we know'd the whole 
town was full of galls. They cum swarmin out of the 
factories like bees out of a hive, and spreadin in every 
direction, filled the streets so that nothin else was to be 
seen but platoons of sun-bonnets, with long capes hangin 
down over the shoulders of the factory galls. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of 'em was passin along the streets, 
all lookin as happy, and cheerful, and neat, and clean, 
and butiful, as if they was boardin-school misses jest 
from ther books. It was indeed a interestin sight, and 
a gratifyin one to a person who has always thought 
that the opparatives as they call 'em in the Northern 
factories, was the most miserable kind of peeple in the 
world. 

It was a butiful .moonlight night, and after tea we 
walked out into the street agin. The stores was all lit 
up and the galls was walkin about in pairs, and half 
dozens, and dozens, shoppin from store to store, and 
laughin and talkin about ther purchases, as if it didn't 
hurt 'em to spend ther earnins no more'n other peeple. 
Under ther curious lookin cracker-bonnets thar was sum 
lovely faces and eyes, that looked better by moonlight 
than any I have seed sense I left Georgia ; and poor 
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Hooper, who you know is a bachellor, bein exposed to 
sich a constant display of silf-like forms, rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes, and silver-toned voices, begun to feel mon- 
strous weak about the heart long before the ower cum 
for the galls to retire to ther boardin houses ; and I was 
monstrous fraid he would need settin up with the balance 
of the night, his simptoms was so alarmin. By ten 
o'clock not a cracker-bonnet was to be seen in the 
streets, though the moonlight was as bright as day, and 
the stars twinkled and danced in the Heavens above, 
and a cool breeze played through the branches of the 
trees and rippled the surface of the canal, while the 
waters, escapin from ther confinement in many a mill- 
race, sent up a dreamy murmur, that blended harmo- 
niously with the scene, and made it one of the loveliest 
evenins imaginable. It was a scene and a ower to in- 
spire love — when the world is turned into a Paradice 
and wimmin into angels — and I couldn't help but feel 
sorry for the six thousand little nimphs of the spindles, 
who had no lovers thar to court 'em on sich a night. 

It was late before we went to bed. As I'm to the 
eend of my sheet, I'll stop here, and tell you about my 
adventures in Lowell, the factories and the factory galls, 
in my next. So no more at present from 

Your frend til deth, 
Jos. Jones. 
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yarn round my neckj and the next minit 'bout five 
hundred of 'em was pullin at me, all singin " Cum 
with me, my dear," like a pasel of sailors a payin 
away on a hosser. I pulled and hollered as hard as I 
could — I told 'em I was a married man — but they never 
let on they heard me, and jest pulled the harder, each 
one sayin I 'longed to her. 

" Let me go!" ses I, grabbin hold of a tree to hold 
on by, and kickin at 'em with both feet at a time ; "let 
me loose, you everlastin witches, you. I's got a wife 
and child to home and can't marry none of you — I 
tell you I's a married man !" 

Jest then the hank of cotton broke, and away I went, 
and the galls set up one of the loudest squalls I ever 
heard. • 

"What upon yeath's the matter with you, Majer?" 
ses Hooper, who was laffin like he had the high- 
stericks. " Why I never seed a body cut sich anticks 
before in all my life. I jest tuck hold of you and 
shuck you a little to wake you up, so we mought take 
a walk before breckfust, and you begun to kick and 
rare like a wild zebra, cussin and swearin about being 
a married man, like that had any thing to do with gettin 
up early in the mornin. 

"And was it you that had a hold of my neck," ses 
I, beginnin to see how it was. 

" I jest shuck you a little," ses he. 

" Well, if I didn't think " ses I. 

" What was you dreamin, Majer?" ses he. 

But I know'd it wouldn't do to tell Hooper what I 
was dreamin, if I ever wanted to hear the eend of it. 
So I jest got up and put on my clothes as quick as 
possible, and went with Hooper to see the galls gwine 
to work. 

The sun was jest up when we went down on to the 
corporashuns, as they call 'em here, whar the mills is. 
It was a most lovely mornin. The factorys was all 
still. The yards in frunt of the bildins was clean, and 
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the little flower-gardens by the (Tores was glitterin with 
due, as the fust bees of the mornin cum to suck the 
honey from the blossums. Ther wasn't many peeple 
to be seed in the streets. Now and then we could see 
sum men gwine to the countin-rooms and offices, or to 
the factorys, but the cracker-bonnets was in eclipse. 
The galls was at breckfust at ther boardin-houses, 
which are neat two, and sumtimes three-story brick 
houses, what stand in blocks near the factorys, and is 
owned by the proprietors of the mills. 

Bimeby the bells rung. In a minit more the streets 
leadin to the mills was swarmin with galls. Here they 
cum inevry direction, laughin and talkin to one another 
in groops and by pairs, or singly, all lookin as merry 
and hftppy as if they was gwine to a froUic, insted of to 
ther work. 

Wimmin look well by moolight, and so they do by 
early sunlight. The refreshin influence of sleep gives 
a brightness and animation to the featurs of a healthy 
young gall, who has been fatigued by the labors of the 
day, and the mornin ablooshuns, as Mr. Willis calls 
washin one's face, like the due on the roses, gives 
freshness to ther cheeks and brilliancy to ther eyes. 
You may depend thar was sum bright mornin faces in 
that crowd. I thought of my dream, and I 'termined 
to take wamin by it. I felt if I was a bachellor it 
w^ouldn't be safe to go within the length of a skein of 
cotton yarn of sum of 'em, and it wouldn't take a very 
strong or a very hard twisted thread to hold me in the 
traces. 

They poured into the mills by thousands, like bees 
into a hive, and in a few minits more the noise of the 
machinery begun to git louder and louder, until each 
factory sent out a buzzing sound, with which all other 
sounds soon becum mixed up, until it seemed we was 
into a city whar men, wimmin and children, water, fire, 
and light, was all at work, and whar the very air 
breathed the song of industry. 
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After breckfust we went to one of the mills, whar 
we got a little boy to show us the way. The little 
feller tuck us from one room to another all over the 
mill, and sich other contraptions I never seed before. 
The machinery made sich a noise that we couldn't hear 
ourselves think, let alone sayin any thing to one another, 
and then we was so curapletely dumfounded by what 
we seed, that we couldn't found a word to say even 
if we could heaid one another talk. Thar was the 
galls tendin the looms and the spindles, mixed all up 
among the cranks and wheels, and drum- beds and 
crossbands, and iron fixins, that was all agwine like 
lightnin, and ther little white hands flyin about like 
they was a part of the machinery. Bissy as they was, 
though, they found time now and then to steal a sly 
glance at us, and then I could see a mischievous smile 
playin round sum of ther pretty mouths, as much as to 
say, what green fellers we was that never seed a 
cotton-mill before. I tried to git the bang of sum of 
the machinery, but it wasn't no use. Evrything I 
seed, from the ceilin to the floor, was whirlin, and 
whizzin, and rattlin, and dashin, as if it would tear 
evry thing to pieces; but what they was doin or 
what sot 'em agwine, was more'n I could make out. 
Buzz-z-z-z, went the spindles and the spools ; clank- 
clank, went the looms, and the white cloth was rollin 
off in big bolts, but how it was done, was what I 
couldn't see into. 

After gwine through three or four of the mills, 
which was all pretty much alike, we went into one 
whar they print calicos. This part of the bisness ain't 
the nicest work in the world, though it's very interestin. 
We went into the dryin-room as they call it, but we 
didn't stay thar but a very short time. If the other 
country is much hotter than this dryin-room, it is not 
much misrepresented in the accounts we have of it. 
When I stepped in I felt the hot air, ^ I breathed it 
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into my lungs, like boilin water, and my hair crisped 
up like I was in a bake-oven. Hooper, who, you 
know, takes a good deal of pains with his whiskers, 
dassent risk 'em in the dryin-room more'n a minit; 
and when we got out I felt jest like I'd cum out of a 
steam-bath. 

The next place we went to was the whip manu- 
factory, whar we seed a cover braided onto a whip- 
stalk, by machinery, in about two minits. From thar 
we went to another place, whar they made cotton and 
woollen cards. That machine banged any thing I ever 
seed in all my life. I've always thought that a ma- 
chine that could make any thing as well as it could be 
made with hands was pretty considerable of a machine. 
But to see a little iron contraption take a piece of 
lether and a coil of wire, and cut off the wire and 
bend it double, punch the holes in the lether, put the 
wire in the holes, push 'em in and bend 'em, and 
fasten 'em thar quicker and better than five men could 
do it, went a little ahed of any thing I ever heard or 
dreamed of. The man that mvented that machine 
could invent one to eat shad without swallerin the 
bones, or one that could pick a man's pocket when 
he was wide awake, without gettin found out. The 
only wonder is, that he didn't invent sum way to 
fool Old Deth himself, and live for ever. But tlie 
poor man is ded, and, like all men of genius, died 
very poor. 

The next place we went into was a machine car- 
penter's shop, whar the rough boards cum into one 
dore in a cart and went out at the other in panel-dores, 
winder-sashes, pine boxes, &c. Saws and plainers 
and chissels and awgers was sawin, plainin, chisselin, 
and borin in evry direction by machinery, with men to 
tend 'em ; and for one that wasn't acquainted with the 
bearins of the place, it was necessary to keep a pretty 
sharp look-out to prevent havin a shavin tuck off of 
him sumwhar, or to keep from bein dove-tailed, or 
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liayin a awger-hole put rite through him fore he knowM 
"what hurt him. It was most dinner-time, and we 
didn't stay thar long. 

At the Merrymack House we had one of the finest 
dinners I ever eat in my life. But the dish what 
tuck my fancy most, was a fine biled Merrymack 
salmon. What a pity salmons don't grow on pine 
trees — then we could have 'em in Georgia ; but as that 
can't be, I would advise you, if ever you cum this 
way in pea-time, to stop at the Merrymack House. 
Here they git 'em rite out of the water, and if a dish 
of Merrymack salmon and green peas wouldn't bring a 
ded man to life, then he may be buried with perfect 
safety. After the desert we had fruit, and among 
other things sum of the finest ox-hart cherries. They 
wer monstrous good, and if the man counted the 
seeds on my plate, he knows I done 'em justice. 
Hooper loved 'em too. We sot thar sum time eatin 
cherries and talkin 'bout the factory galls and the 
machinery. 

"Ain't it a pit}'," sed Hooper, "that these galls is 
Yankees. If it wasn't for that," ses he — 

" Well, that's a fact," ses I. " But you oughtn't to 
mind that. Hooper." 

"Ah, Majer," ses he, "it wouldn't do. But I did 
see one gall thar that '* 

" Stole your hart," ses I ; for I know'd he was very 
sceptible of the tender passion, and I had" hard work to 
git him out of one room in the Boot Mills. 

" No, not 'zactly, Majer; but to tell you the truth, I 
couldn't keep my eyes of that tall, dark-complexioned 
gall what was tendin the starchin-machine — the one 
what was readin in a book. Ther was sumthing so 
winnin, so amiable, and yet so dignified about that gall, 
that. I shall never forgit her. But she's a Yankee, and 
maybe a ravin aboUtionist." 

" Well, Hooper," ses I, to change the subject wUrt 
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was beginnin to make him serious, " if I was a wood- 
pecker I'd cum to this country evry summer, jest to eat 
cherries — ^they're so good." 

" Well, if I was a woodpecker I wouldn't do no 
sich thing!" ses Hooper. 

"Why not?" ses I. 

" Why, because these everlastin Yankees would be 
certain to invent sum cussed machine to ketch me." 

Ther was sumthing in that, and I had no more to 
say. 

In the evenin we tuck a walk to look at the town. 
Passin by a book-store, we went in to git sumthing to 
read. The old gentleman what keeps the store show'd 
us sum numbers of the "Lowell Offering," what he 
sed was made up of the writins of the factory galls. 
Hooper sed he'd bet that gall he seed readin in the 
mills was one of the writers, and he told the man to 
let him have all the numbers. Hearin us say we 
would like to see sum of the writers, Mr. Davis, who 
is a monstrous clever, obligin man, sed he would be 
very happy to interduce us to sum of 'era. We tuck 
him at his word, and in a few minits more he show'd 
us into a neat little parlor, whar we was soon made 

acquainted with Miss Harriet F , the editor of the 

Offering, and her mother. Miss F promised Mr. 

Davis to take good care of us, and to see that none 
of the Lowell galls stole our harts, and he went back 
to his store. We spent a ower in very agreeable 

chat with Miss F , who is a true specimen of a 

New England gall. She has worked in the mills 
for several years, but now devotes herself to the 
magazine what she edits, supportin her mother by 
her own industry. After awhile she proposed to 
interduce us to sum more of the literary factory galls, 
and takin my arm, she carried us through several of 
the mills, and interduced us to the galls who was at 
tier work. 
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As we was passin the great machine carpet fectory, 
she ax'd us if we had seed 'em weavin carpets on the 
power-looms. We told her no — that we went thar in 
the day, but they wouldn't let us in. 

" Oh !" sed she, " they didn't know you was South- 
erners, or they wouldn't been 'fraid of your stealin ther 
patent." 

I didn't know zactly whether she meant that as a com- 
pliment or not. 

We went to the office, and ses Miss F : 

" Mr. Peters, here's a couple of Southern frends of 
mine, what wants to see the carpet-looms." 

"Well, but, MissF ," ses he, "you know its 

entirely agin the rules for anybody to be admitted to 
see the machinery." 

"Yes; but," ses she, "I don't care for the rules— 
these gentlemen are all the way from Georgia, and they 
must see the looms." 

"But — " ses the old man. 

"I don't care," ses she ; " I'll be answerable for all 
the damage." 

"Well," ses Mr. Peters, "you can go into that 
room, (pintin to a dore,) and when you're in the packin- 
room, I guess you can find the way into the looms 
without my kttin you in,^^ 

That was suflScient, and in we went. I ax'd Miss 
F if that man wasn't a Yankee inventor. 

" O, no," ses she ; " he's only a ordinary genius in 
these parts." 

The carpet-looms is a grate specimen of American 
ingenuity, bein the only power-looms for weavin car- 
petin in the world ; but my hed was so full of wonders 
that I had seen durin the day, that I hadn't no room 
for the carpet-looms. Besides, they is such thunderin 
grate big, smashin iron things, and go at such a ter- 
rible rate, that I expected evry minit to git my branes 
nocked out by 'em. 
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After takin a look at 'em for a few minits, we went 

out, and visited sum more of the literati. Miss F- 

interduced me to Miss Lucy L , the author of 

" The Wasted Flowers^'* one of the prettyest little alle- 
gorys in the English language; and which Judge 
Charlton, of Georgia, and several other popular 
poets, has tried ther hands on without bein able to 

improve it a bit. Miss L was in the packin-room 

of one of the mills, as clerk, checkin off the goods as 
they were bein put up into bales. She had worked in 
the mills several years. I never met with a more 
interestin youn^ lady, though I spose she wouldn't 
thank me for callin her a lady^ as she gin me her auto- 
graf in a very different spirit. It reads — 

"Major Jones: 

" Sir — I have the honor to be, yours, very re- 
spectfully, a hona-fide factory girl, 

Lucy L ." 

We found the place still more attractive as our 
acquaintance extended, and I begun to fear that 
Hooper would never be willin to quit Lowell. We 

tuck tea that evenin with Miss F , and afterwards 

called on several of our new acqaintances, who, with 
a party of ther frends, tuck a walk with us on the 
banks of the Merrymack. Hooper's symptoms was 
gettin worse and worse every hour, and I was 'fraid 
to risk him another moonlight night with the factory 
galls, for fear he mought meet the fate as a man 
what he would be 'fraid of as a woodpecker. So we 
bid 'em all good-by, when we parted with 'em for 
our hotel. 

We was off early in the momin for Boston, whar we 
spent a few hours til the cars started for New York. 
I won't stop to tell you 'bout our trip — what a race we 
had with another steambote, and how we like to got 
blowd to Ballyhack gwine round Pint Judy, and how 
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one man lost his bran-new hat overboard, and the 
captain wouldn't stop for it. Sufficient that we am7 
safe in this city, though I ain't rite certain that Hooper 
didn't leave his hart in the Boot Mills. No more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 

P. S. We're gwine to take a trip to Niagary Falls 
and the Lakes next week. 
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LETTER XVn. 

New York, July 15, 1846. 

To Mr. Thompson : — I told you in my last that we 
was gwine to Niagary. Well, the Monday after I lit 
you my last letter, Hooper and me tuck passage on board 
the steambote Nickerbocker for Albany, up me Hudson 
river, what you've heard so much about. It was a 
butiful afternoon, and ther was peeple enuff aboard to 
make a ftist rate campmeetin — men, wimmiD and chil- 
dren, of all ages, sorts and sizes, and a merryer crowd 
couldn't be well raked together. We wasn't long gittin 
away from New York, and in a few minits our iloatin 
castle was movin through a fleet of vessels of all kinds, 
gwine and cumin to the city, in one of the largest and 
handsumest rivers in the world. Some of the passen- 
gers had books, and maps, and spy-glasses in ther hands, 
and was all the time pintin out die interestin places. I 
had no time to read about 'em, and while they was porin 
over ther books and maps, and axin which is this, and 
that, and whar's so and so, I jest tuck my fill by lookin 
at every thing that was to be seed. 

We had a fust rate view of the Pallisades, as they , 
call 'em, what goes jest a leetle ahead of any pile of 
rock I ever seed before, extendin for twenty miles on 
the left bank, and risin in sum places more'n five hun- 
dred feet rite perpendickiler out of the water. Now 
and then ther is a fisherman's house standin on the 
Water's edge, lookin 'bout as big as a bee-gum agin tKe 
everlastin stone wall behind it. 

After passin the Pallisades, we cum into the Tappan 
Sea, whar the river is more'n four miles wide and looks 
as quiet as a duck-pond. Sing Sing prison, what stands 
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on the right at the hed of the Tappan Sea, was made to 
keep the rascals in New York, what they haint got room 
for on Blackwell's Island, but one man sed he didn't 
blieve ther was stone enuff in the Pallisades to bild a 
house big enuff to hold all that ought to be thar. 

In a few minits more we was passin Stony Pint, whar 
old Mad Antony Wayne waked up the British sogers 
with the pints of his bayonets, one mornin before breck- 
fust, in 1779, and then we was among the highlands. 
The sun was most down, and the mountain^ — sum of 
'em more'n one thousand six hundred feet high — stood 
out in bold relief agin the brown evenin sky, throwin 
their dark shadows far over the river, that crooked and 
twisted about in evry direction, as if it had got lost in 
tryin to find its way through 'em. 

It seemed as if old Miss Nature had jest tried her 
hand at makin hills and hollers, wastin yeath enuff in 
her fancy work to make two or three states like the 
State of Delaware ; and I couldn't help but think what 
capers old Boreas must cut in the winter time, when he 
undertakes to have a strait blow among these everlastin 
crags and caverns, and precipises. One would think 
it would take a right smart harrycane to git through 'em 
without gettin scattered into forty thousand directions. 
Such monstrous mountings I never seed before. They 
may talk about pilin Ossa on Pelion, but if a body wanted 
to astonish the world with a mounting, all they would 
have to do would be to put Crow's Nest on Butter Hill, 
or Bull Head on Bare Mount, and if that wouldn't lay all 
the other hills in the shade, then they mought take my hat. 

The passengers was all terribly delighted with the 
scene, and them that had books and maps couldn't git 
time to see any thing for answerin the questions of them 
what didn't have none. Thar was one man from New 
York, with a crowd of ladys, that know'd all about 
every place we passed, and, to hear him talk, a body 
would s'posed he had been bom and raised all along the 
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shore like the Indian was. The ladys kep him mon- 
strous busy, you may depend. 

" Whar's Antony's Nose, Mr. Johnson ?" says one 
of 'em. 

" Oh yes," ses another, *' I want to see old Antony's 
Nose. They say it's one of the greatest curiosities in 
the world — it's so perfectly natural." 

** Antony's Nose ?" ses Mr. Johnson, puttin his spy- 
glass up to his eye. " Let me see. Ah, thar it is. You 
can jest see the tip eend of it round that projection." 

" Whar ! whar ?" ses a dozen of 'em at once. "Do 
tell us." 

"In a minit, ladies, we'll have a good view. There 
now, do you see ? Thar it is, rite ahead. That's Anto- 
ny's Nose." 

Well, I looked, and so did everybody else, but it 
looked as much like a fodder stack as a man's nose to 
me. 

" I can't see no nose," ses a old chap what had his 
hed tied up with a red hankerchief to keep from ketchin 
cold. 

" Which eend is the nose on ?" ses one of the la- 
dys. 

" Oh I see it — I see it," ses a long-legged dandy in 
check trowses. " I see it jest as plain as the nose on a 
man's face." 

" Whar is it ?" ses a dozen that was stretchin ther eyes 
out of ther heds, but couldn't make it out no better than 
I could. 

" Why," ses Mr. Johnson, " rite thar, a little on the 
right of the wheel-house. Now, can't you see it. Miss 
Abbigal, jest beyond that big rock in the edge of the 
water thar? I can almost see the nostrils." 

" To be sure," ses the dandy ; " if it was a little later 
we could hear it snore." 

" I can't see no sign of a nose," ses a man what was 
oglhi the mountain with all his might, with a one-eyed 
spectacle tied to a black ribbon. 
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" Nor me nother," sed all of 'em. 

" Well, it's monstrous strange," ses Mr. Johnson — 
" it's so plain. I can't see nothin else." 

" Aint you mistaken, Mr. Johnson ?" ses one of the 
ladys. 

" Lord, no," ses he ; "I know it so well — I've been 
on it as often as I've got fingers and toes." 

'Bout this time the captain of the boat passed along. 
The passengers stopped him and ax'd him whar was 
Antony's Nose ? 

" 'Bout five miles ahead," ses he ; "you will see it 
shortly after we pass the next land in." 

Mr. Johnson was tuck with a sudden desire to prome- 
nade with one of the ladys, and we didn't see his nose 
no more on the top deck that night. 

Bimeby we cum to Antony's Nose, sure enuff, but it 
had been blowed so that nobody couldn't tell whether it 
was a Roman nose or a pug — not by the old gentleman 
himself, but by some oudacious stone quarryers, who had 
to go and blast it all to pieces, as if ther wasn't enuff 
rock in the place without ther taking such a liberty with 
old Antony's countenance. Some men, you know, find 
as much satisfaction in spilin a wonder, as others does 
in findin 'em. 

It was so dark when we got to West Pint — the place 
whar Uncle Sam teaches the young ideas how to shoot 
the enemies of our country — that we didn't see but 
monstrous little of it. The boat stopped at the Ian din 
a few minits, and we had time too look round on the 
hills that seemed to rise to the skies, fencin us in on 
every side, cuttin off the river above and below us, so it 
looked as if we was in a little lake among the hills, in- 
sted of bein on a river two hundred miles long. 

We had a monstrous good supper, but I lost my share 
of the strawberries and cream jest 'cause I happened to 
call one of the nigger waiters " boy." The kinky- 
headed cus looked at me sideways, and rolled the whites 
of his eyes at me like he was gwine to have a fit of 
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hidryfoby, and carried the berries and cream rite past 
me to the other eend of the table. I called some more 
of the waiters, but it was no use. The fust one had 
told the rest, and all ther dignitys was up. They kep 
lookin at me and whisperin to one another, and ma kin 
motions, and I could smell the musk so strong that it 
like to tuck my appetite from me, hungry as I was. If 
you should ever cum this way a travellin, you musn't 
call the nigger waiters, boy, nor uncle, nor buck, nor any 
frendly, home name ; and if your trunk happens to have 
Georgia on it, youM better scratch it ofl*, if you want 
any attention or civility from the waiters. They're all 
misters here, and the she ones is misses, and it puts the 
old harry in 'em to call 'em by any thing but ther 
Northern names. You may call pore white men and 
wimmin waiters, servants, slewers, or any thing you 
please, but you must take monstrous good care how 
you speak to the free niggers. 

After supper we tuck a smoke on the top deck. 
If the scenery of the Hudson is " grand, gloomy and 
peculiar," in the day-time, it don't lose none of its 
charms by moonlight. To be sure, the mountings 
don't look so bold, and we don't see so many prominent 
objects standin out separate and distinct, excitin our 
admiration on ther own hook as it were, but ther is 
enufT to be seed to help the imagination to make 
improvements even on nater itself. Thar's the broad 
buzum of the river, reflectin the silver light of the 
moon, with here and thar a little sloop or scooner, 
glidin along in silence, with its snow-white sails jest 
filled by the soft breeze that fans the smoke of your 
segar away from your nose — the curvin banks, now 
shootin boldly out into the strong light, disturbin the 
quiet current of the river, and now retirin into the 
deep shade, whar the water is sleepin still and dark as 
a nigger baby in a shuck-pen — the lofty peaks laisin 
ther bald beds into the sky to bathe 'em in the cold 
moon-beams — the ravines and gorges windin and 
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twistin about between the hills, or spreadin out into 
broad valleys, and reachin away for miles into the dim 
I^aze, whar the dark Catskills rises ther misty forms 
agin the vaulted Heavens — all conspirin to make a 
landscape which — which, as the novel riters ses, is 
more easy to imagine than describe. 

Bimeby our segars went out, the moon went down, 
the ladys went to ther cabin, and we went to look for 
our berths. After huntin about for half a ower or 
more for the rite one, I got into a rong one, whar I 
hadn't more'n jest got into a doze before a old feller cum 
along and hustled me out, showin me a ticket for the 
place. By this time sum feller had got into mine, 
and when I found him out, and got him awake, and 
show'd him my ticket, he got out, cussin and growlin 
like a bare with a sore hed, and went to rout out sum- 
body else that was in his place. And so the thing 
went round from berth to berth, and 'tween the rumagin 
about of the servants, who was tryin to find the nte 
berths for the gentlemen what had got into the rong 
numbers, the cussin of them that was waked up on 
suspicion, and the growlin of them that was huntin 
about for a bed, in ther bare feet and drawers, I didn't 
git to sleep for more'n two owers. 

One little duck-legged man, what sed he was a 
editor of a newspaper up in Albany, had all the 
servants on the bote helpin him to find a bed, and 
made more rumpus than all the rest put together. 
He didn't have no ticket himself, so he jest kep 
gwine round, routin evrybody up to see if they was 
certain they was in the rite bed. What made it 
worse, his memory wasn't very good, and he would 
cum to the same man two or three times. Hooper 
was lay in rite under me, and you know how cross 
old bachelors is at night when they're in bed. 
Mr. Squib had waked him up once, and I could 
hear him cussin about it, and I spected evry rainit 
♦be fussy little feller would cum back, and then I 
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know'd ther'd be a row. Shore enuff here cum 
Squib with a gang of niggers behind him, all with 
candles in ther hands. Fust he looked into my 
curtains. "Boo!" ses I, and the little man's hed 
disappeared like a shot. The next minit I heard him 
wakin up Hooper. 

*' What number's this you're in, stranger?" ses he. 

"Ah, ha! I've got you now," shouted Hooper, 
springin from his berth like a mad tiger, and grabbin 
Squib by the neck. 

"Murder — murder! take him off!" yelled the little 
man, as they went down on the floor together. 

Then thar was a row shore enuff. Hooper hollered 
stop thief! — the litde man hollered murder! — and the 
niggers hollered help ! The passengers cum scramblin 
out of ther berths in all kinds of costume — tumblin 
over the chairs and sofas, and grabbin, sum hold 
of Hooper, and sum hold of Squib. However, 
nobody didn't git hurt, and as soon as Hooper 
got a chance to explain how he was subject to the 
night-raare, evry thing was quiet agin. But the 
little man found a place to sleep in the other eend of 
the bote. 

Sleep is like the magnetic telegraph — one travels 
hundreds of miles in no time when he's asleep — and 
early in the mornin we was at Albany. I had to give 
a sevenpence for my boots to a nigger what had rubbed 
off what little blackin ther was on 'em before, and by 
the time I got dressed and got my face washed, we was 
at the wharf. 

Here was another gang of boddy-snatchers after us 
and our baggage. Ther wasn't no choice of evils, 
so we tuck the fust feller in the way, who whirled us 
off to the railrode depot in a minit. The distance ain't 
more'n about five hundred yards, and by the time we 
got our trunks off the coach, here cum the passengers 
walkin from the bote, with ther baggage in a wagon 
belongin to the rode, free of charge. This was take 
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in enuff; but would you blieve it, when I gin the 
driver a five dollar bill to get it changed, so I could 
pay him his fair, the rascal went to his coach, jumped 
on the box, popped his whip, and puttin his thumb on 
his nose, willed his fingers at me as he druv off in a 
canter. It was no time to rectify sich things — they 
was callin out for the baggage to put it aboard for the 
place it was gwine to — Hooper was buyin our tickets — 
the bell was ringin for evrybody to git in the cars — 
one chap was just caught tryin to steal a gentleman's 
trunk rite before his eyes — I looked up agin the wall 
and seed hand-bills stickin all about, what sed, in big 
letters, "Look out for Pick-pockets!'' and I jest put 
my hands in my pockets and kep my eyes wide open, 
til I got my seat in the cars. When we started I 
drawed a long breth, and thanked my stars that we was 
out of Albany. 

And now I am gwine at the rate of fifteen miles a 
ower, and Albany is fast fadin from my sight. I will 
•top here while I go on to Buffalow, leavin you to 
imagin what happens to me on the way, til you hear 
from me agin. So no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XVni. 

New York, July 18, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Bear Sir — When I left off in 
my last letter, I was whizzin along in the cars at the 
rate of 'bout fifteen miles a ower, on my way to 
Buffalow. You know ther ain't no great deal of 
romance in a railrode jumey, if you don't happen 
to no mishaps, sich as runnin off the track and 
bein tilted heels over hed down a fifty feet embank- 
ment, into a quagmire forty foot deep, or pitchin into ^ 
the train what's gwine tother way, and havin a doubl^^ 
seat, back and all, jammed rite through your stummick 
in the collision, or bustin yer biler and havin your 
arms and legs sent whirlin in evry direction among 
the tree-tops m a harr}'cane of bilin hot steam. WeU, 
as none of these accidents didn't happen to us to make 
our trip interestin, I shan't truble you with a very long 
account of my jurney through this part of the great 
Empire State. 

It is a Empire State, shore enuff^a empire of cities 
and towns, standin so thick that, in the railrode cars, 
it jest seems to be one everlastin Broadway, with here 
and thar a Bolin Green or a Union Park by way of 
variety. I tried to keep a run of the towns, but they 
stood so thick together and the cars went so fast, that 
when I ax'd anybody the name of a place, before I 
could make him understand what I wanted, in the 
bominable racket, we was in the middle of another 
town, and by the time I could understand the hard 
name of that one, we was runnin the children and pigs 
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off the track, and settin the dogs a barkin, and the 
wimmin a lookin out of the winders in another. Jest 
as we got out of Amsterdam I ax'd one of the passen- 
gers what place it was. He was readin a newspaper, 
and didn't hear me good at fust. 

" What town is this?" ses I. 

" Eh ?" ses he. 

" What place is this ?" 

" This ! oh ! this is Tripe Hill, I blieve," ses he. 

'« What Hill?" ses I. 

" It looks like Cawnewaga," ses he. 

" C^wne-whichV^ ses I. 

" Now we are in Fonda," ses he. 

Seein I couldn't git no satisfaction out of him, I give 
it up. And shore enuff, cum to find out, we had been 
gwine through three towns while I was tryin to find out 
the name of the fust one. 

This is a go-a-hed country, to be shore. I couldn't 
help but thmk, as we wendt/^ dashing along in the 
middle of cities and towns, over lakes and rivers, 
through mountings and valleys, wakin the echoes 
with the thunderin clang of our iron wheels, and 
settin all the animal creation a caperin over the 
fields with the snort of our steam-car — how the old 
codgers what lived three or four thousand years 
before the Fourth of July -would be tuck a-back if 
ther ghosts was to cum on a jurney to the United 
States now — how ther old notions would have to 
stand out of the way before the march of human 
knowledge which they would see displayed in evry 
thing around 'em. What, for instance, would old 
Mr. Abraham think, to see more'n a thousand peeple, 
with bag and baggage — more'n all the jack-asses and 
camels in his kingdom could carry — travelin at the 
rate of fifteen miles a ower, all of 'em as comfortable 
and snug as if they was settin in ther own parlors? 
Or, to cum down to the kter times, what would sich 
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fellers as, old Pompy and Socrates, and them, think to 
see Romes, and Athenses, and Troys, springin up all 
round 'em, thick as toadstools on a tbggy mornin, with 
more commerce, and havin almost as much inhabitants 
as the cities of ther own day, what they used to think 
couldn't be bilt short of two or three of ther long-lived 
generations ? 

I used to think that the peeple of the old times had 
a monstrous sight the advantage of us, livin as they did 
to be five and six hundred years old ; but, when I cum 
to consider, I don't know as they was much better off 
than we is. For what's the odds if we don't live so 
long as Mr. Methusleum, if we can accomplish more 
in our lifetimes than he did in his ? If we can git up 
a bigger nation in half a century than they did in five 
times as long — if our boys know more about science 
and other matters at ten years old, than ther's did at a 
hundred — if we can travel farther and see more of the 
world in a week than they could in five years — if we 
can harness' up fire and water, and make 'em pull more 
cars in a train than Faryo had chariots in his hoste — 
if we can make the lightnin carry our mails from one 
eend of the yeath to the other in the twinklin of a eye 
— if we can print more books in a day than they could 
rite in a century — if we can do all these things and 
twenty thousand times more than was never dreamed 
of in ther filosofy — then what's the use of our livin as 
long as they did ? 

I blieve Providence regulates these things jest about 
as well as Congress could if it had the management 
of 'em. This world is only a state of preparation for 
another kind of existence — a sort of human cabbage- 
patch, whar plants is raised from the seed to be sot out 
in the gardin of immortality — and the higher the state 
of cultivation the sooner we cum to the proper degree 
of human development, and of course the sooner we is 
reddy for transplantin. But a ralerode car ain't no 
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monstrous curious; and I ax'd the captain what sort 
of a gigamaree he had got up thar for a flag ? 

" That ?" ses he ; " That's Saint George's Cross!" 

" Who's Saint George ?" ses I ; " does he live about 
these parts ?" 

" Oh, no !" ses the captain, " that's the English 
colors." 

" The English colors!" ses I. " Why, captain, what 
upon yeath is you doin with the British flag on your 
bote ?" 

" This is a British bote," ses he. 

*' The thunder it is !" ses I. 

And shore enuff", thar we was, abord of a British 
bote, with a English captain, and the British flag flyin 
over our beds. Hooper sed it was all right ; but I 
couldn't help but feel sort o' queer with that flag over 
me, and I thought of the time when the gallant Perry 
made 'em pull it down on that very lake. 

The captain was a monstrous clever little man, and 
tuck a grate deal of pains to oblige his passengers. 
And if all the British was like him, I don't think we'd 
have any more rumpus with 'em. 

Ther wasn't many passengers, and as we passed 
down the river, and all engaged in conversation about | 
the interestin scenery on its banks, and the grate won- 
der we was gwine to see, we got pretty w^ell acquainted. 
Among 'em was a tall, thin, pale-lookin Englishman, 
what wore a grass-linen cote and trouses, with a high- 
crowned, speckled straw hat. He was runnin about all 
the time with his gide-book and pencil in his hand, 
axin evrybody questions, and gabblin and talkin on 
'bout evry thmg, like he was half out of his senses. 
He was as nervous as a woman ; and when he first 
seed the colum of spray risin from the catarack — 
which we saw several miles before we got to Navy 
Island, where the patriots kicked up such a rum- 
pus, you know, a few years ago— he rubbed his 
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hands together, and begun to talk poetry like a play- 
actor. 

We was soon at Chipawa, near the old battle- 
'ground, whar we tuck a horse railrode for the Falls. 
The moon was up high and bright as the horses trotted 
us along over the rode, and we could hear the thunder 
of the mighty torrent above the noise of the car. 
We was all bound for the Clifton House ; but when 
we got within about a mile of it, a man met us, to tell 
us that ther was no room thar, and all except a old 
gentleman and two or three ladys what had rooms 
engaged, went back to the Pavilion Hotel what stands 
upon the hill jest above the Falls. And I was rite 
glad we didn't git in the crowd below, for we found 
plenty of room at the Pavilion — a good supper, a 
obligin landlord, and excellent accommodations, in 
evry respect. 

With the roar of Niagary in our ears, it was impos- 
sible to go to sleep without first satisfyin our curiosity, 
by takin a view of the Fall by moonlight ; so as soon 
as supper was over, our party, consistin of Hooper, the 
Englishman and me, and two other gentlemen from 
Filadelfy, started to find what we thought ther wouldn't 
be no danger of missin. 

We soon cum to a path what had a gide-board to it 
and led down in the direction of the falls, and foUered 
it down the almost perpendickeler steep, holdin on to 
the bushes by the way. We didn't go far before the 
top of the precipice which we was descendin, shut out 
the light of the moon so we couldn't see a sign of the 
path. One straggled off one way and one another, 
each feelin his way and holdin on to the roots and 
bushes, and callin to the others to foUer, until we found 
ourselves scattered in evry direction, unable to git to 
one another, and afraid to go any further down the 
slippery, miery bank. We could hardly hear each 
other's voices for the heavy thunder of the flood below, 
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what seemed to shake the foundation of the hill to 
which we clung, as it rolled its gray mists up among 
the dark tree-tops below. 

" I say, gentlemen," sed our English frend, " letV 
commisshun the one nearest to the top of the 'ill to go 
back to the 'ouse for a gide, and we'll 'old on 'ere 
where we are, till 'e cums." 

" I vote for the gide," ses Mr. Kee, from Filadelfy ; 
" but I couldn't let go this bush for all creation, my- 
self." 

Them was jest exactly my sentiments: for I begun 
to feel monstrous ticklish thar in the dark, so close to 
sich a terrible place. But I didn't say nothin, waitin 
to see if sum one wouldn't volunteer. Mr. More was 
nee deep in the mud, 'bout twenty feet from me, and 
Hooper was on his hands and nees crawlin up the 
bank. Hooper was 'termined to see the falls by 
moonlight, so back he went, and in a few minits cum 
with a gide, who, after collectin us together and gettin 
us in the path which led rite the different way from 
what we was gwine, tuck us down to the second bank, 
and then led us out to the Table Rock. And thar was 
the mighty Niagary, pourin its eternal flood in thunder 
down mto the dark abyss, from which cum rollin up 
grate colums of snow-white mist, supportin a pale 
rainbow arch, at once presentin the most butiful and 
the most terrible pair of spectacles I ever had before 
my eyes. 

We stood on the bald Table Rock, what juts out 
over the bilin flood below, whar the white foam, 
though we can see it dimly through the mist in the 
moonlight, gives you no fixed idee of heights or 
distances, out rather helps the imagination to extend 
the scene upon a scale suited to its awful sublimity. 
Not a word was spoke for several minits — each one 
held his breth in silent awe — afraid to breathe in sich a 
mighty presence. And the fust words uttered was 
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exclamations to ourselves, that seemed to cum from 
our mouths 'thout our knowin it, as if the very soul 
within us was amazed, and was givin utterance to its 
emotions, while our fisical naters was overwhelmed 
and paralyzed by the terrific display of the majesty and 
power of the Being that made the Heavens and the 
yeath. 

I went close on the edge of the rock, whar the water 
dashed over a few inches from my feet, and looked, 
fust upon the waves of the wide river, as they cum 
leapin and shimmerin in the moonlight, like mountains 
of silver, to the verge of the precipice, whar they 
suddenly melted into a flood of liquid emerald, frosted 
over with flakes of snow, as they dashed down into the 
deep, eternal torment of waters below — then upon the 
misty cavern that yawned at my feet, whar the waves 
that my eyes had foUered in ther descent, in the foam 
of ther rath, was howlin, and chafin, and surgin like 
troubled spirits within ther rocky confines — and then 
upon the pale bow that spanned the dismal vortex, 
sheddin a calm halo of ethereal buty over the stupen- 
dious scene of terrific horrors. 

No one was anxious to leave the spot, or to disturb 
the meditations of the others. After a while we 
gradually fell into conversation. Our English frend, 
who we had by this time found out to be a perfect 
gentleman, and a man of excellent good sense, sed 
he had travelled the best part of his life, and that 
he had seed the grate waterfalls of Switzerland and 
South America, but this was the waterfall of the 
world — it was the grate feature of America. He had 
never seed any thing capable of producin such sublime 
emotions, and ses he — " If I was to dy to-night, it 
would be a grate source of consolation to know that I 
had lived long enuflT^in the world to see its greatest 
wonder." 

After spendin a couple of hours on the Table Rock, 
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"we returned to our hotel, and soon after went to our 
beds, to dream of Niagary, and to awake in the 
mornin to explore its magnificent wonders. I will tell 
you how it looks by daylight in my next. So no more 
from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 



i 
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LETTER XIX. 

New York, July 20, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — I tuck my leave of 
you, in my last letter, jest as I was gwine to bed in the 
Pavilion Hotel. Well, you may depend I dreamed all 
sorts of terrible dreams that night. I went to sleep with 
the roar of the cataract in my ears, and it seemed to me 
that the bed-posts trembled with the jar. The roarin in 
my ears kep growin louder and louder, til it seemed to 
me like heaven and yeath was cumin together, and the 
fust thing I knowed somehow or other, I was standin 
on the edge of Table Rock agin, and a mounting of 
water, that reached to the sky, was cumin rollin rite on- 
to me, to sweep me down into the bilin basin below, 
what seemed to be 'bout five miles deep, and filled with 
all the devils in the infernal regions. I tried to run, but 
for the soul of me I couldn't move a peg — on and over 
it cum rite on top of me, and down I went — down, 
down, with my mouth chock full of water, so I couldn't 
even say my prayers, — but jest as I got to the bottom 
and was 'bout pitch in hed fust into tlie mouth of a water 
devil that was as big as a meetin house, I fotched one 
all-fired yell — and the next minit I found myself on the 
floor, with the bed-clothes on top of me. 

Hooper sed it was the night-mare, and if I hadn't 
hollered jest as I did, I'd been a gone Jona, shore enuff. 
Night-mare or no night-mare, I don't blieve I'd felt 
:Tiuch worse if I'd gone over the Falls in downright 
yearnest. 

I was afraid to go sound to sleep agin, and so I jest 
tuck a turn round the bed-post with one arm, and slep 
with one eye open the balance of the night. 

14* 
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In the mornin before breckfust we tuck another look 
at the falls from the Table Rock. This time we had 
a better view of the Fall itself, as well as the surroundin 
scenery. But notwithstandin it was light, and we could 
see for miles around, the objects we looked at was on 
sich a different scale of proportion from any thing we 
was used to, that ther was no sich thing as formin any 
idees 'bout bights and distances, or any thing else. 
The more I looked the more I couldn't tell how big a 
thing was. Sometimes a rock would look like a moun- 
ting, and sometimes it was no bigger than a goose's egg 
— sometimes the islands would look big as my plantation, 
and then agin they wouldn't look no bigger than so 
many tater-hills — and I begun to wonder how they could 
hold ther holts, thar rite in the middle of sich a racin 
river, 'thout gettin washed up by the roots and swept 
over the precipice below. 

The magnitude of things at Niagary depends alto- 
gether on how a body contrasts 'em. When my eye 
tuck in nothing but the mighty river, the everlastin 
battlements of rock, and the terrifBc cateract, why then 
they didn't seem to have no partickeler dimensions ; 
but when I happened to see the houses on the American 
side, or a ferry boat crossin below the Fall, or a company | 
of men clamberin about among the loose rocks, down ^ 
by the water's edge, lookin no bigger than so many ants, 
then I was able to comprehend the stupendous wonders 
of Niagary, and to feel myself no bigger, standing thar 
on that rock, than a seed-tick in Scriven county. Some 
peeple ses Niagary is a great place to elevate a body's 
idees, but with me it had exactly the contrary effect, 
and I do blieve if I was to use about thar long, I'd git 
sich an insignificant opinion of myself, that I wouldn't 
dare to say my soul was my own. I know some peeple 
that it would do a monstrous sight of good to go to 
Niagary, if for notliin else but to git a correct measure- 
ment of ther own importance in the scale of bein — ^if 
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they didn't git ther notions tuck down a peg or two, 
then I'm terribly mistaken. 

The stickin in the mud the night before had laid up 
our English frend, and when we got back to breckfust 
he was jest gittin out of bed, but he was too sick to go 
-with us to the Falls. After eatin a good breckfust we 
went down to the museum kep by Mr. Barnet, whar 
we seed all sorts of varmints, and Ingin curiosities, and 
minerals and sich likes, and then bought sum tickets to 
go down under the Fall to Termination Rock, as they 
call it. 

I didn't have much notion of foolin about quite so 
familiar with sich terrors as the great water-fall itself ; 
but they all sed ther was no danger, and that evrybody 
went ihar, and nothin would do Hooper but we must 
go. So we went to the house at the top of the stair- 
way, whar a old nigger feller tuck us into a room and 
told us we must strip off all our clothes, and put on 
sum sailor riggins what he would give us, to go un- 
der the falls with. 

" But whar shall we leave our money and our 
watches ?" ses Mr. More. 

" You needn't be 'tall fear'd, gemmen," ses the old 
nigger, "jest leave evry thing here, and when you cum 
back you'll find 'em all safe, and ef you never cums 
back you know, you won't want 'em." 

" We won't !" thinks I, and I begun to feel a little 
jubous 'bout gwine in any sich a place, 

*' I say, uncle — beg pardon," ses I. " Mister ^ is thar 
any danger in gwine to Termination Rock ?" 

*' Not a bit," ses he, as he handed me a red flannel 
shirt, big enuif for Col. Bill Skimer, and a pair of coarse 
duck trowses, without no buttens on 'em. " Not a bit, 
if you don't fall into the casum below, and then thar 
aint no tell in w^hat would becum of you." 

I stopped strippin and sot down on a bench, and 
begun to consider. 

" Stop," ses the nigger to Mr. More, who was puUin 
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a par of trowses on over his boots ; " you must take 
your boots off too — evry thing — and I'll give you a par 
of shoes for your feet." 

Thunder! — thinks I — the feller wants to save all he 
can, if one of us was to cum up missin. 

" Cum, Majer," ses Hooper, as he was puUin his 
shirt over his bed, " no backin out from old Georgy." 

" But," ses I, " is you certain thai- aint no danger in 
this bisness ?" 

" Not a bit, sir," ses the nigger, " though evrybody 
is a little skeered at fust — ladies go under evry day, 
and no accident has never happened yet. I was jest 
jokin you a little." 

In a few minits more we was all dressed in our yaller 
trowses, red shirts, oil-cloth caps, and cowhide shoes, 
reddy for the adventure. We follered the lead of the 
guide to the stair- way, what went round and round til 
we got almost out of breth before we reached the 
bottom, whar we stepped out into the path what runs 
along on the side of the almost perpendickeler rock 
bank, 'bout half-way from the top, gittin narrower and 
slipryer as we git nearer to the sheet of water. The 
mist from the river was raw and cold, but I blieve I 
could shivered in a warm bath jest to look at the place | 
whar we was gwine. 

The Table Rock above perjected out far over our beds, 
and the loose rocks what lay in our narrow path rolled 
from under our feet down into the foamin basin below. 
The old nigger led the way — Hooper follered close to 
him, and the rest of us strung along in Injin file behind. 
Jest before we got to the edge of the fall we all got a 
terrible shower-bath from a spring of water what falls 
in the path from the rock above. And now we enter 
behind the sheet — the path is hardly wide enuff for 
our feet, and slippry with runnin w^ater — the white 
spray cums howlin up from the dark pit on our left, and 
drives in surgin torrents agin the slimy rocks on our 
right — in the darkness we can jest see the black, shelvin 
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rock to which we cling on one side, and the curtain of 
mad waters that is rushin down within arms-length of 
us on the other — the deep thunder of the water stops 
our ears to all other sounds, and the spray is so heavy 
that we gasp for breth as we shrink close to the tremblin 
rocks, agin which it drives til it falls in rain upon its 
slipry side. Now the gide turns back, we have reached 
Termination Rock, and, filled with a terrible awe that 
can find no words to express it, we face about, and 
grope our dangerous way back from a scene of terrific 
grandure and sublimity, which no pen can describe, 
and which is worth the riskin of one's life to know ! 

When we got out from behind the sheet, and had 
got to a place whar the footin was sure, you may depend 
I felt monstrous comfortable, and when Mr. More pro- 
posed " three cheers for Old Niagary," I jin'd in most 
hartily, and didn't stop til I had gin it at least half a 
dozen of 'em. I spose I felt very much like a man 
does after he's been made a Free Mason or a Odd 
Feller — the skeer was over, I had found out the 
mistery, and I felt that whenever I met any one here- 
after who had put his foot on Termination Rock, I 
would be able to participate with him in a sentiment 
what nobody who had never been thar couldn't under- 
stand. 

I wonder that among all the ways they have of mak- 
ing money here, out of strangers, they never have hit 
upon a order of brotherhood, the initiation ceremony 
of which to take place on Termination Rock. A order 
founded on sich a rock — a rock what the mighty Niagary 
itself can't move — certainly would stand, in spite of all 
the Billy Morgans in the world. 

Before gwine up to change our clothes, the gide tuck 
us down to the water's edge, whar a little rock 'bout 
the size of Parson Stor's church in Pineville, lies a 
little ways out in the edge of the water. To git a good 
view of the Fall from the bottom, we clum up the ladder 
onto tlie top of this rock and tuck a seat and looked 
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iight up agin the great Horse-Shoe Fall, what looked 
like as if it cum pourin out of the heavens, it was so 
grand and high. Some ladys was standin upon the 
Table Rock lookin at us. They seemed to us about 
as big as my finger, and I spose we looked 'bout the 
same size to them. They waved ther little parasols to 
us, and we tuck off our oil-cloth caps and waved 'em 
at them. 

After takin a good look from the top of the rock we 
went down and paddled about awhile in the water that 
runs through the broken rocks between the big rock 
and the bank, til one of us cum monstrous near gettin 
washed out into the rapids. After that we went back 
to the room, whar we found our clothes all right. 

, We hadn't more'n got out of the place before ther 
was 'bout a dozen hackmen after us to take us all over 
Canada if we wanted to go. One red-headed feller, 
what sed he was a patriot in the rebellion, and was put 
in prison to keep him from takin the country from the 
British, was so pressin that four of us chartered him 
to go to the Burnin Spring and Lundy's Lane. 

At the Bumin Spring, whar the water blazes up 
when you touch it off with a Lucifer match, and burns 
like a fat light- wood knot, we lit our segars, and Mr. 
More, who is a little hard to blieve, burnt his finger to 
be certain it was no take in, and then we druv to the 
batde-ground whar our brave sogers in the last war 
giv the British sich a delightful evenin's entertainment. 
A old chap, what ses he fit in the battle in the British 
array, has got what he calls a observatory bilt on the 
spot, and tells peeple all sorts of a cock and bull story 
'bout how the thing tuck place, for a quarter of a 
dollar, and always has got a few musket-balls left, that 
was picked up on the ground. He^told us a dollar's 
worth of his experience, and we bought sum bullets 
of him, and then druv back to the ferry to go over on 
ihe American side. 

On this side of the river ther is a pretty considerable 
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of a town, and the Yankee character is strikingly illus- 
trated by the way that they have sot the Niagary itseli 
to work for 'em, makin it turn saw-mills, grist-mills^ 
and other machinery. I wouldn't be surprised much 
if they was to set the whole American Fall to drivin 
cotton-looms and spinnin-ginnies before long. 

We went to the old Curiosity Shop, as they call it, 
w^har a feller has got a Niagary Falls in operation by 
machinery. The thing would do very well out in 
Pineville, but what upon yeath could possess a man to 
try to run opposition to sich a wonder, rite in hearin 
and in sight of the real cateract itself, is what stumps 
me. Nobody but a jennewine Yankee would ever un- 
dertake sich a thing. He don't charge nothin to see his 
Niagary, but makes a heap of money by selling Yankee 
made Ingin fixins, sich as moccasins, bead-bags, card-' 
caseSy and a heap of fancy articles, such as the Ingins 
themselves never dreamed of makin. 

Then we crossed the bridge to Iris Island. After 
visitin the Biddle Staircase and the Cave of the Winds, 
and seein the American Fall in all its best views, we 
went to the Tarrapin Bridge and the Tower, whar ther 
was lots of ladys and gentlemen venturin about in 
places whar a cat-squirrel wouldn't be safe. 'Tween 
climbin rocks and wadin in the water and travelin 
about, I was beginnin to be pretty tired ; and after 
takin a view from the tower, we tuck a hack for the 
ferry, and by sun-down was a.*: our hotel agin on the 
Canady side, whar our clevei landlord had a fust rate 
supper reddy for us. 

The next mornin our red-headed coachman tuck us 
down to Queenston, by way of the Great Whirlpool, 
which is the next greatest curiosity to the Falls. The 
river gits very narrow before it enters the whirlpool, 
whar it runs in and out at right-angles, and whirls 
round and round, and boils over and over in its grate 
rock basin, what is sed to be more'n five hundred feet 
deep. 
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After takin a good look at the Whirlpool, we passed 
on to the Devil's Hole, and then to the Little Devil's 
Hole, and from thar to Queenston Hights, whar we 
stopped to take a look at Brock's Monument, what sum 
mean rascal tried to blow up durin the late rebellion. 
This was a butiful monument, standin in a butiful place, 
and it makes one sorry to see it busted and ruined as it 
is. The scoundrel what could be gilty of sich a mean 
act as the destruction of a monument to a brave man 
who shed his blood for his country, ain't fit to Uve 
among honorable men, and would be a disgrace to a 
nation of heathens. 

We walked from the monument down to Queenston, 
while our Jehu tuck our baggage to the bote that was 
to start in half a ower for Montreal. Queenston is a 
wondrous dull, dirty-lookin litde place, what stands 
rite at the termination of the Highlands, through which 
the Niagary runs on its way from Lake Ery to Lake 
Ontario. The effect is strikin, after follerin the river 
from the Rapids above the Falls to this place, with the 
roar of its tumultuous waters constantly in one's ears, 
and the leapin, angry current constandy before one's 
eyes, to see it suddenly spread out its broad, smooth . 
bosom in the quiet vale, as placid and calm as if * 
its flow had been unobstructed from its source. Ther 
is indeed a " change cum over the sperit of its dream" 
at Queenston, and the traveller is monstrous apt to dis- 
cover that his thoughts is not wholly without sympathy 
with the stream. 

But I have tuck up a whole letter in tryin to hurry 
over 'bout seven miles. I'll try to travel further in my 
next. So no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 

P. S. — I spose you know that they hain't got no 
Fourth of July in Canady, and I was so cumpletely 
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tuck up with the wonders of Niagary that I forgot all 
about it. It's the fust time in my life that that day 
ever missed a harty welcome from me, and I can't ac- 
count for it in no other way than bein in this benited 
country. 



» 
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LETTER XX. 

New York, July 22, 1845. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — Ther wasn't no 
grate rush of passengers like ther always is on the 
North River botes, and nobody didn't git nocked over- 
board in the confusion and hurry ment of gettin aboard 
of the Chief Justice Robinson. At the ring of the 
bell we was all on board, and a cumfortabler bote or a 
more obligin captain ain't afloat on river, lake, or sea, 
than ours was. 

Ther ain't nothin very wonderful to be seed gwine 
down seven miles on the Niagary to Lake Ontario, 
except it is the Old Fort Niagary, what's been tuck 
and re-tuck, and capitilated and surrendered so often, 
'mong the French, the Ingins, the British, and the 
Americans, that it ain't very easy to make out who is 
got the best rite to it now. It's seed lively times in its 
day, that old place has; but it's monstrous lonesum 




fact, and that the pore old feller is to be seed every 
dark night, dodgin about the dark corners, with a 
taller-candle in his hand and a Free-mason's apron 
on, lookin like he wanted to tell sumbody sumthing ; 
but evrybody's so 'fraid of him that he can't git iio 
chance to tell his secret. One thing is very certain 
'bout Billy Morgan : if he couldn't keep the Mason's 
secret, he keeps his own monstrous well. 

It was a bright sunshiny day, and the water of the 
lake as if it wanted to show us how well it could 
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behave itself, after its frollick among the rocks of the 
Niagary, was as still aad quiet as a mill-pond. Our 
splendid steamer, with its British flag flyin — jest as 
natural as if it was the banner of a sovereign peeple 
and had a right to wave " over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave," — went spankin along, on its 
way across the lake to Toronto, while the passengers 
amused themselves accordin to ther likin. Sum old 
codgers tuck a set-too 'bout politicks; sum of the 
gentlemen red books and newspapers; sum smoked 
ther segars, and sum promenaded with the ladys, while 
the little ones went to playin romps on the deck, 
keepin ther mothers in a peck of troubles for fear they 
mought jump overboard, or brake ther necks climbin 
on the awnin-posts. • 

We wasn't long gwine to Toronto, whar we only 
stopped long enuff to git into another bote, and in a 
few minits we was under way agin in the steambote 
" Sovereign" of the " Royal Mail Line," as they called 
it, on our way down the lake to Kingston. 

The names of things begun to sound monstrous 
queer to my republican ears, and the red and gold 
crowns what was painted on the cabin dores, and 
was sticken about in different places on the bote 
whar the eagle ought to be, looked odd enuff; but I 
didn't find that they made the bote go any faster, or 
that my clothes got any tighter for me, because I was 
on a British Sovereign of the royal line gwine to 
Kingston. 

One don't see very much to interest him on the lake, 
as what Uttle is to be seed on the shore is so far off 
that we don't git much good of it. Hooper and I 
passed the time very agreeable though, smokin our 
segars and talkin over what we had seed — now and 
then pickin up a little fun among the passengers. 
After tea, and when the moon was up, we was a good 
deal interested in a courtship what was gwine on, be- 
tween a young cupple from New York. It seemed 
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that two very rich familys. was tryin very hard to make 
a match between a Miss-Nancy sort of a son on one 
side, and a Liddy-Languish sort of a daughter on the 
other ; but neither of the young ones seemed to have 
sense enuff to know how to go about it. The old 
peeple gin 'em all the chance they could, and helped 
'em along now and then, but the young feller seemed 
to think more of his sorrel-colored whiskers, what 
grow'd all over his unmeanin face, than any thing else; 
and the gall, though she didn't seem to have no grate 
objections to the arrangement, wasn't willin, or didn't 
know how to do all the courtin. The old peeple 
managed to keep 'em together pretty well all day, only 
when the young spark went down now and then' to git 
a jewlip ; and, in the evenin the feller's daddy ipade 
him go and sing to her ; but sich singin I never heard 
before — half a ower of it was enuff to kill any young 
woman in the world. What effect it did have I can't 
say, but he kep it up 'bout six owers, 'thout stoppin to 
give the pore gall time to draw a long breth between 
his bominable songs. Once or twice the ingine blowd 
off the steam, when she couldn't hear his croakin, and 
it must really been a grate relief to her. At one 
o'clock we went to bed and left him singin the " Minit 
gun at Sea," to one of the awfulest sam tunes I ever 
heard. 

At six o'clock the next momin we waked up at 
Kingston, and as we had but a few minits to stop 
before we tuck another bote to go down the Saint 
Lawrence, we hurried up into the town to see it. We 
had got most up to the grate stone Market House, 
what's big enuff for five or six sich towns, when the 
Stuard cum runnin after us to ask us if we hadn't left 
a watch on the bote. Shore enuff it was Hooper's 
gold watch the man had in his hand. When Hooper 
offered him a dollar for bringin it to him, he wouldn't 
take a cent, and away he went. 

" Very well," ses Hooper, " that watch is worth jest 
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one hundred and fifty dollars more to me, than if it had 
been left on a New York bote." 

After takin a look at the market-house, which is 
more like a castle than a place to sell meat and vege- 
tables, and which I expect was intended as much for 
one as the other, we started for the garrison, to see the 
mornin parade of the sogers. When we got to the 
gates the 71st rigment of Highland Light Infantry was 
drillin in the square ; but as we went to walk in to see 
'em, a ugly-lookin customer, what was standin on gard 
at the gate, brung his bayonet down within 'bout three 
inches of my nose. 

*' Take care," ses I, "Mister! what the thunder is 
you aTbout?" 

He sort o' grinned, and didn't say nothin. 

Then Hooper walked upon tother side, and he poked 
his bayonet rite at him. 

"Ain't thar no admission?" ses Hooper. 

The feller shuck his hed. 

" He must be dum," ses Hooper. 

" Or maybe he talks Highland, and can't understand 
American," ses I. 

Jest then a chap with a red cap and sum extra but- 
tons on his cote, cum to the gate, and told us that 
nobody wasn't allowed to cum in thar, and that we 
musn't talk to the sentinel on the post ; and the feller 
with the bayonet begun to walk up and dow» agin as 
stiff as a handspike, and lookin savage as a meat-axe. 
By this time the ladys from the bote cum up, and 'fore 
they know'd thar wasn't no admission, they marched 
rite through the gate, and the gentlemen all foUered 
'em. The feller with the bayonet looked monstrous 
sheepish, but even, he couldn't charge bayonet on a 
plattoon of butiful American galls, and was compelled 
to surrender to charms such as he wasn't used to seein 
in his own country. 

In a few minits after we went in, the rigment was 

15* 
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formed in line — the band struck up, and away they 
marched over a bridge to the barracks on the other side 
of the river. I couldn't help but think, as I heard the 
cry of ther bag-pipes, and watched the sad counte- 
nances and mechanical movement of them pore sogers, 
what a sorry life ther's must be — away so far from ther 
homes and relations — givin ther lives to support a 
power that only tramples 'em under it's feet. But the 
monarchical institutions that makes slaves of white 
men, trains 'em to be contented in ther servile condi- 
tions, and teaches 'em to glory in the shallow glitter 
of a crown that is upheld by ther own sweat and 
blood. 

I would liked monstrous well to tuck a better look 
at Kingston, but we had no time to spare. After takin 
a short walk through one or two of the best streets, 
we went aboard of the steambote Canady, and at 
seven o'clock we was on our way down the Saint 
Lawrence. 

After passin Fort Henry, what looks a good deal 
like Governor's Island at New York, we was soon 
among the Thousand Islands, whar the waters of the 
Saint Lawrence seems to git lost, and runs in evry 
direction 'thout havin any shores at all. Sum of these 
islands is monstrous pretty — the fact is ther's a general 
assortment of 'em, of all shapes and sizes, and a man 
would Imve to be terrible hard to please if he couldn't 
find sum among 'em to suit his fancy. The water bein 
scattered all about so, hain't got much current, and 
runs still and deep, so the bote could pass close to ther 
sides. One minit we would be sailin by one big enuff 
for a plantation, and then agin we would be twisten 
about among sum that wasn't bigger than so many 
tater hills. Who ever counted 'em must had a good 
deal of patience, but I reckon he wasn't far out of the 
way. If ther's one ther's at least a thousand of 'em, 1 
do blieve. 
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You remember it was among these islands whar 
Commodore Bill Johnson sot up for himself durin the 
Canady rebellion. Bill was a monstrous tall customer 
in his way, and gin the British a heap of trouble, 
robbin ther hen-roosts and pig-stys, and skeerin the 
wimmin and children out of ther senses with his 
Proclamations. They gin him sum terrible hard 
chases, but they mought as well looked for a needle 
in a shuck-pen, as to try to find him in sich a place, 
and so Bill weathered 'em out, and never was cotched. 
The Captain of the bote pinted out the place whar he 
burnt the steambote Robert Peel, and robbed all the 
passengers ; but he sed that " Fort Wallace," whar he 
used to date his Proclamations, was like .Billy Morgan 
— nobody could tell what had cum of it. 

After gettin out of the thickest of the Islands, we 
cum to Brockville, whar the bote stopped for a few" 
minits, and then we passed Prescott's Landin, and the 
captain pinted out sum old stone ruins what he sed 
was the place whar the British sogers fit the wind-mill, 
and tuck the patriots prisoners what they hung at Fort 
Henry. None of these towns along here on the 
Canady side ain't no grate shakes, and all of 'em 
makes a monstrous bad contrast with the smart bisness- 
lookin towns on the American side, showin plain enuff 
that our institutions is best calculated to promote the 
prosperity of the peeple. 

It was a very butiful day, and the scenery as we 
passed from Island to Island, and Lake to Lake, was 
very butiful. Sumtimes we could almost reach the 
branches of the cedar-trees from the deck of the bote, 
<hen agin we was in the middle of Lake Howe, or sum 
other lake whar we couldn't hardly see the shores. 
Most of the passengers was delighted with th^* inte- 
restin objects that presented themselves in rapid succes- 
sion. Jest before we got into the Rapids I happened 
to notice that New York chap what was courtm ^h^ 
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Joung lady — ^the river didnU have no curiosities for 
im — and thar he sot on the bench by the side of the 
pore gall, readin Shakspear to her, and actin it as he 
went along, while she was sleepin with her mouth wide 
open, and her green vale over her face to keep the flies 
off. Pore Greater, he had sung her almost to deth the 
night before, and now he was recitin what little life she 
had left out of her. The bominable fool didn't know 
she was sleepin til she begun to snore pretty consider- 
able loud, and then he got up and shut up his book, 
and went and tuck sumthing to drink. Thinks I, if 
that's the way peeple courts in these parts, they'd stand 
a monstrous pore chance of gettin a wife among the 
Georgia galls. 

Bimeby we cum to the Long Sow Rapids, as they 
call 'em, and you may depend it don't take very much 
' steam to go down 'em. It made the har stand on my 
hed to go whirlin eend for eend as we did down that 
racin current, whar the water runs so swift that it makes 
one's hed swim to look at it, and the bote jest takes 
her hed and goes whar and how she pleases in spite of 
all the paddle-wheels and rudder can do. Sumtimes, 
when we cum to a short turn, we would cum in a ace 
of runnin rite spang on the rock-shore, and the bote 
would slew over to one side like it was gwine to spill 
us all out, and the fust thing we would know while we 
was all holdin our breth to keep from gettin drownded, 
we would find ourselves gwine like a streak of lightnin, 
starn fust, down the next stretch. It was monstrous 
fine ridin, and the little boys and galls danced and 
clapped ther hands with joy, but the grown peeple 
wore monstrous long faces sumtlmes, and opened ther 
eyes tight ; while the captain and the man at the wheel 
had ther hands full to keep the bote off the rocks. 
The captain sed it wouldn't been so bad if the wind 
hadn't blowd so hard down the river. 

After gettin through the Rapids, we had a little 
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dower and safer travellin through Lake Saint Francis 
to Cooto du Lack, whar we^ arriv a little after dark. 
Here we was to take stages, sixteen miles, to the Cas- 
cades. But they wasn't sich stages as we have in 
Georgy, not by a long shot. They was sumthing 
between a New York Omnibus and a Noa's Ark, and 
would carry 'bout as many passengers as either of 'em. 
Before the bote got to the landin the bell rung for the 
number of coaches it would take to carry us, and by 
the time we got on shore thar they all was, reddy to 
start. I don't know how many of us, men, wimmin, 
and children they stowed inside and on the top of 
each one of 'em, but six coaches carried 'bout a 
hundred of us, bag and baggage, without the least 
diflScuIty. 

Hooper, and me, and five or six more, tuck seats on 
top, behind the drivers, so we could smoke our segars. 
Pop went the whips, and in the next minit we was 
rollin along over a plank rode, at the rate of six miles 
a ower, as smooth as if we was in a ralerode car, and 
a monstrous sight comfortabler. It was the delightful- 
est travelin I ever had in my life. The plank rode 
was as level and as clean as a barn floor, and the little 
Canadian bosses trotted off with us, 'thout ever stoppin 
or movin ther beds or tails out of the same position, 
durin the whole drive, only when we stopped twice to 
water. The scenery was butiful. On our right was 
the broad Saint Lawrence, shinin like a sheet of silver 
in the moonlight, while evry now and then we could 
look down onto the roofs of the little vine-covered 
cabins what was dotted all along on both sides of the 
road, with ther little narrow fields leadin back to the 
woods and hills on the left, or the river on the right. 
Now and then we would cum to a house bigger man 
the rest, what had shade-tiees and a big wooden 
cross out before the dore, whar the priests lived. 
But evrybody was ^one to bciie and the little co^ 
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tages themselves seemed to be sleepin in the calm 
moonlight. 

Three owers — what didn't seem longer than one 
ower in a Georgia stage, whar the horses is wadin 
nee-deep in the sand, and one don't hear the wheels 
more'n once or twice in a mile, when they happen to 
run over a pine root — brung us to the Cascades. After 
shuckin out the passengers and baggage, and gettin all 
the children and band-boxes gethered up, they tuck 
us down a steep hill to the steambote, whar we went 
to bed. 

In the mornin, when we wak^d up, we found our- 
selves in the butiful Lake Saint Louis, on our way to 
La Chin. We got up in time to see sum of the butiful 
islands — among 'em Nun's Island, what stands high 
out of the water, and is covered with houses and httle 
plantations. On the highest part of the Nun's Island 
is a monstrous big cross, what we could see a long 
ways off, remindin us that we was in a Catholic coun- 
try. By seven o'clock we was at La Chin, whar we 
tuck sum more stages over a good rode, eight miles, to 
Montreal. 

This is another butiful country. The rode runs all 
the way through one continual string of cottages, what 
stands close by the rode, with little plantations 'bout as 
big as a good-sized Georgia turnip-patch, runnin down 
to the river on one side, and back to the Green Mount- 
ing of Montreal on the other. It was early in the 
mornin, and the peeple was jest gwine to ther work; 
and it was odd enuff to see the men with ther blue 
frocks, and ther red caps stickin on one side of ther 
beds, geerin up ther teams, and the pretty little 
barefooted French galls, with ther short petticotes, 
gwine to milk the cows. From the top of the stage 
we could look rite down into the chamber winders, 
and evry now and then I could see a pair of bright 
eyes peepin out through the momin-glorys and trumpet- 
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^ers at us. The whole eight miles was a panorama 
buty, and glad as I was to see Montreal, I would 
dd it very well if the rode had been a little 
ger. 

But the wheels of our coach was soon rollin over 
' wooden pavements of the city, and in a few minits 
>re we found ourselves all safe and sound at the 
change Hotel, with good appetites for our breckfusts. 
no more from 

Your frend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XXT. 

New York, July 24, IS* &. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — After brushin 'ip a 
little and gettin a fust rate breckfust, we tuck a stroll 
through the town to see the curiosities. I could spend 
a week very well in this city, lookin about among the 
churches and nunneries and soger's quarters and other 
public places, but as I didn't have no time to spare, I 
had jest to give evry thing a passin glance, 'thout 
stoppin long enuff to know much about it. Under sich 
circumstances you musn't expect me to give you much 
of a description of Montryal. 

If I was travelin like Mr. Dickens or Captain Mariy- 
att, or any of them English travellers, jest to make a 
book for a peeple who is so blinded with prejudice 
that they can't see any thing but faults, it wouldn't 
make no difference whether I know'd much about the 
things I described or not; all I'd have to do would 
jest be to go ahed and find all the fault I could with 
evrybody, and with evry thing I heard of or seed 
sot down in the gide-books; and the further I cum 
from the truth, so I went on the black side of it, 
the better I would please. But I ain't a writih for 
no sich peeple, and I'm not gwine to find fault with 
what I don't know nothin about, jest for the sake of 
fault-findin. 

The fust place we went to was the grate French 
Cathedral in Notre Dame street, a regular Noah's Ark 
of a meetin-house you may depend, what holds twenty 
thousand peeple 'thout crowdin 'em, and takes two 
hundred and eighty-five steps to go to the top of its 
towers. Ther was a grate many picters and sum wax 
figers in it, but ther names was all so outlandish that I 
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couldn't make 'em out. After lookin about in the 
church for awhile, we went to the Grey Nunnery. 
Here we seed lots of nuns and sisters of charity takin 
care of little children what had no fathers and mothers, 
and of sich peeple what had no money and no frends 
to do for 'em. Then we went to the Hotel Dieu, what 
Maria Monk gives sich a terrible bad account of in her 
book ; then to the Bishop's Chapel, which is one of the 
finest churches on the Continent; and then to the 
Parlyment House, whar the Canady peeple make sich 
laws as ther masters over the water don't care about 
troublin themselves with. The bildin ain't no grate 
shakes, compared to what sum of our state capitoTs is, 
but it's rigged off in mighty fine style inside, with red 
velvet and gold-leaf, to keep the peeple in mind of 
what monstrous fine peeple ther Royal masters is. The 
gentleman what show'd is in, pinted out the portraits 
of sum of the kings aiy ' queens and other grate charac* 
ters what was hangin jout, and ax'd us if we would 
like to take a seat on the throne whar the representa* 
tive of British majesty sot on grate occasions. Rather 
than to make him feel bad, when he was so perlite 
and obligin to us, I tuck a seat for a minit, and I 
couldn't help but think how I would like to give 
the castin vote on a proposition to annex Canady to 
the United States. Sich a measure of human emanci- 
pation would be worth all the laws ever made in that 
house. 

From the Parlyment House we went to the barracks 
whar the sogers was. Ther was a everlastin lot of 
'em — in fact they was all over the city, and ther red 
cotes and shinin bayonets was to be seen at evry cor* 
ner, in evry street and evry ally. They may be sed to 
be the striJdn feater of Canady — and one can't help but 
wonder what upon yeath England can want of territory 
what takes sich a terrible lot of money and sogers to 
keep it What a difference, too, ther is in the sogers' 
trade in Canady and in our country. While oar aogers 

16 
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is armed and fed to protect the peeple, their's is put 
thar to subject the peeple who supports 'em. It's enuf! 
to make a man's blood bile, to see them swarms ot 
grate lazy hulks sunin themselves about on the pave- 
ments, and loungin round ther quarters, waitin like 
blood-hounds jest to be sot loose on the pore peeple, 
to tear 'em to pieces for the bone that they git from the 
table of ther masters. And the pore devils ain't very 
well kept nuther, for I seed lots of 'em without the 
sign of a pair of trouses to ther legs any more'n a 
Seminole Ingin, and with nothin but a sort of red-plad 
huntin shirt on, that jest cum down to ther nees. 

In the afternoon we tuck a drive round the mounting 
to see the guvernor's house, and at five o'clock in 
the evenin tuck passage in the steambote Queen for 
Quebeck. The scenery on the Saint Lawrence was 
very butiful, and we sot up til twelve o'clock to see 
Saint Peter's Lake. About seven o'clock the next 
momin we arriv at Quebeck, and druv to Payne's 
Hotel in the Place de Armes. 

The fust place I wanted to go to was the famous 
Gibralter of America, the fortress of Quebeck; but 
Mr. Payne sed we'd have to wait til he could git a 
permit for us to visit the Citadel ; so we tuck a caJash 
and went out to the Plains of Abraham, whar the grate 
battle was fit what lost France her Northern possesdbuns 
in America. I don't remember to what Saint the gate 
-we went out at belonged, but that doesn't matter — a 
Frenchman tuck us to the Plains, whar we had a quiet 
view of that place whar so much gallantry was dis- 
played, and so much blood spilled on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1759. It's a butiful place to fight a battle, and 
I can't see what ever possessed the brave Montcalm, 
with his undisciplined troops, to give Wolf and his 
British regulars battle thar, when he mought have 
defended himself so much better in his works, even 
poor and weak as they was then. It was a hard piece 
of bisness, that contest, in w^hich France lost her Gene- 
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ral and her cause ; and though the English may try til 
dooms-day to make the French Canadians forgit the 
injustice they have suffered, by givin ther Catholic 
churches all sorts of priviliges, and by bildin monu- 
ments, like they have in the Palace Gardin' with Wolf's 
name on one side and Montcalm's on the other, tryin to 
make the honors of that day easy between 'em, — they 
never can make loyal, contented subjects out of 'em as 
long as Cape Diamond stands whar it does. While 
they're in the reach of British bayonets they don't make 
any fuss, but rebellion is stickin out of 'era all over, 
and the fust right good chance they git they'll give ther 
conquerors plenty to do to keep 'em under. If any- 
body wants any proof of ther bad feelins agin the 
British, jest let 'em look at Wolf's Monument what 
stands on the spot whar he fell. The words " here 
DIED Wolf victorious," that was cut deep in the 
solid marble, is pecked and battered so, rite in sight 
of the sentry on the walls of the citadel, that if it 
wasn't for the gide-book nobody could tell what was 
on it. Every countryman that crosses over the Plains 
with a basket of eggs for the market, gives it a pelt 
with a stone, til the whole side of the monument is 
almost nocked off. 

After dinner we got a permit to go in the citadel, but 
they sent a sargeant with us, who watched us all the 
time like he was 'fraid we was gwine to tetch off the 
powder-magazine or spike ther cannons. We musn't go 
here, and strangers wasn't 'lowd to go thar ; and if we 
went to go up on sum of ther batteries, as they called 
'em, voices would cum from evry loop-hole and look-out, 
to tell us we musn't go thar. They seemed to be dreadful 
'fraid we'd find out sumthing. It's a monstrous stanchions 
place, and commands one of the finest views in the 
world. One looks down upon the noble Saint Law- 
rence at his feet, and over the minerets and towers of 
the churches, and the roofs of the old and curious-lookin 
stone houses of the upper town, and on the other side^ 
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at the ruins of more'n a thousand houses in the Saint Rock 
District, beyond which the butiful Saint Charles winds 
its way to mingle its waters with the waters of the Saint 
Lawrence in the grate basin below, after which they 
flow away together til they find the sea. All together, 
Quebeck is a curious and interestin place. It looks like 
it belonged to another Continent and to another age of 
the world ; and when one looks upon its power and its 
buty, and remembers that it stands on the boundry of 
civilization, close to the edge of the wild, unexplored 
wilderness that extends northward to the regions of 
everlastin freeze-to-deth, he is apt to exclaim with the 
poet — " Time's noblest empire is the last." 

Sum of the officers — who we found to be monstrous 
clever fellers, though sum of 'em was dredful green — 
invited us to see a grand review on the Esplanade. It 
was a very considerable of a show, and convinced me 
that the British sogers is under fust rate discipline ; but 
I couldn't help but think how terribly they would git 
ther fethers siled in a Ingin campain m the hammocks 
of Florida. We spent the evenin in walkin about 
through the streets lookin at the public bildins and 
odd-Iookin houses. 

The next day was Sunday, and we went to the 
French Cathedral, what was so full that it was sum 
time before we could git through the crowd of men 
and wimmin that was settin on the steps ancl away out 
in the street, stringin beads and talkin Lattin to diem- 
selves. Bimeby a man cum and tuck us into a fust 
rate seat, whar we could see and hear all that was 
gwine on. Ther was any number of priests dressed 
out in red, white, and black pettycotes, and lots of 
organ-musick, singin and preachin ; but the only word 
I understood the whole time was '^ Kebeck, Kebeck," 
which run all through the sermon. 

• •••••••«• 

About five o'^clock we tuck passage in the Queen 
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agin for Montryal, whar we arriv the next momin about 
breckfust time. As no bote didn't leave til evenin, we 
tuck another round through Montryal, and spent the 
time very agreeably til five in the evenin, when we 
started in the Prince Albert for La Prairy, on our way. 
home. 

The steambote Prince Albert ain't no compliment to 
the Queen's husband ; and if his highness's popilarity 
in Canady is to be estimated by the quality of the bote 
they have named after him, one would suppose that he 
didn't stand very high among the loyal Canadians. It 
ain't much bigger than a New York ferry-bote, and its 
accommodations is but little better. Ther was a good 
many passengers, most of 'em Irish emmygrants what 
had cum to Canady, and was now cumin over into the 
States. Pore peeple, they was all huddled up together, 
bag and baggage, on the forecastle, and wasn't 'lowed 
to take the air on the deck no more'n if they'd been so 
many cattle. My hart aked for one pore family. The 
man was dyin with the ship-fever, while his wife and 
children and young sister, a butiful girl about sixteen, 
was weepin over him. He lay on the deck on a coarse, 
dirty mattrass, his pore wife supportin him while the 
tears poured down her pale cheeks, and his dyin hed ^ 
-was rocked to its last sleep on her heavin bosom. His 
sister was neelin by his side and bathin his parched lips 
with water mingled with her tears, and the two oldest 
children, little girls, was clingin round him, cryin as if 
ther harts would brake. The youngest child, a fat little 
boy 'bout two years old, with cheeks as red as the apple 
he had in his hand, looked at his dyin father and then 
at his mother, as if he spected sumthing was the matter ; 
but the pore little feller was a stranger to the bitter sor- 
row that was agonizin the harts of that moumin group. 
The emmygrants made as much room round the dyin 
man as they could, to give him air, and sum of 'em 
tried to console the family. The sister tuck the cross 
what she wore round her neck, and put it to her brother's 

16* 
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lipsK-»be kissed it and tried to speak, and then closed 
bis eyes. In a minit after I seed him gaspin for breth, 
and a loud scream from the wimmin toldf that he was ded. 

The peeple laid him strait in the bed, whar he re- 
mained til the bote arriv at La Parairy. 

" It was hard," sed one of the emmygrants as they 
was leavin the bote, ^' that pore Dennis should die wid- 
out ever puttin his fut in Amirica." 

"Ah!" ses another, "he's gone to a better place, 
rest his soul !" 

At La Parairy we tuck the cars for St. John's, leavin 
the pore wife to berry her ded husband in a strange 
land ; but I couldn't go til I had gin her a dollar to help 
her in her ower of distress. The look she gin me was 
more than a recompense for all the good actions I ever 
done in my life. 

The steambote Saranack tuck us through Lake 
Champlain, whar we seed sum of the finest sceneiy 
and interestin places, among the rest the ruins of old 
Fort Ticonderoey what Ethen Allen tuck from the 
British by sich high authority in the Revolutionary war. 
Durin the day we stopped to git sum wood at a place 
called Burlington, in Vermont, and Hooper and me 
went ashore to look at the place. But we hadn't got 
more'n ten steps from the bote when we seed a thun* 
derin grate big sign stickin up over the rode, with " No 
Smokin allowd here !" " Cus the place," ses Hooper, 
who had a segar in his mouth, " Majer, let's shake the 
dust from our feet and go back to the bote ; I can't 
trust myself in the hands of no peeple what would 
stick up sich a sign as that at a steambote landin," — 
and back we went. 

After gwine aboard, the fust thing that tuck my atten- 
tion was a chap what was rootin round among the bag- 
gage after sumthing. I didn't like his looks much, so I 
I'est kep my eye on him to see what the feller was after. 
)imeby I seed him grab hold of my trunk. Thinks I 
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that's makin rayther too free, and ses I — " What upon 
yeath is you up to, Mister, with my trunk ?" 

" Is that your trunk ?" ses he. 

" Well," ses I, " I reckon it ain't nobody elses." 

" Very well," ses he ; "I jest wanted to know what 
was in it, that's all." 

" The mischief you do !" ses I ; " I'd like to know 
what bisness you've got with what's in my trunk." 

" I spose ther ain't nothin contraband in it," ses he. 

" What the thunder's that?" ses I. 

*' Why, nothin smuggled." 

Smugglin means stealin, down in Georgia, and when 
he sed that my dander was up in a minit. I looked at 
the feller what was beginnin to grin all over his face, 
and ses I — 

^' Do you mean to insiniwate the likes of that to me, 
you infernal, imperent cus ?" 

" Cum, cum. Mister," ses he, " it ain't no use to git 
into no passion. The law's the law, and ther ain't no 
use tryin to git round it." 

" I'll tell you what," ses I, " I don't know nothin 
about your law out in these parts ; but I know one thing, 
and that is, if you jest insiniwate to me that I'm a thief, 
or that I've got any thing what don't belong to me in 
my trunk, I'll histe you overboard off this bote 'fore 
you can have time to say yer prayers." 

And I was jest gettin reddy to pitch into the oudacious 
cus, when Hooper cum up and tuck hold of me — 

" Shaw, Majer," ses he, " don't git riled — it's the 
custom " 

" Cus ther customs," ses I ; " I know it's a Yankee 
custom to meddle with evrybody's bisness but ther own. 
But I'll larn 'em better than to interfere with my 
consarns." 

'^ It's the custom-house ofBcer, I mean," ses Hooper, 
^^ what wants to see all right with the baggage, to keep 
peeple from cheatin the government. It's only the 
tariff bisness what you whigs voted for at the last ele^ 
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tion. It's protection, M!ajer ; and I'm sure you're too 
good a whig to make a rumpus about it." 

By this time I be^n to see into the bisness, and of 
course I hadn't nothm more to say. But you may de- 
pend I was hot for a few minits; and what made it 
worse, the custom-house officer, as he called himself, kep 
all the time laughin at me like he would bust his sides. 

We shuck hands, however, and made evry thing strait. 
He didn't open my trunk when I told him that it didn't 
have nothin in it but my clothes, and sum curiosities 
what I'd picked up in my travels ; but you may depend, 
whenever he cum across a Dutchman or any outlandish 
foreigner with a big trunk, he made 'em show up. 
And, shore enuff, he cum across one feller what had a 
trunk full of English broadcloths and silks, what he was 
tryin to smuggle into the States. The oflScer tuck 'em 
all from him, and how they settled it I don't know ; but 
the feller was quite as much out of humour with the 
officer as I was. 

After runnin Lake Champlain out to the little eend 
of nothin, til ther wasn't water enuff to float a bread- 
tray, and we had to dodge the boat along among the 
hay-cocks that the peeple was makin in the marsh- 
me&dow what we was gwine through, we cum to a 
place called White HalJ, about four o'clock in the 
evenin. Here we tuck a canal-bote for Mechanics- 
ville. 

In the fore part of the evenin, while we was all on 
deck, evry thing went on pretty well, except 'bout eviy 
five minits we would cum to a bridge, when we would 
all have to drap down flat on the deck ; and bein as it 
was covered with men, wimmin, and children, as thick as 
we could stand, the dodgin was rather awkward bisness, 
and brung us sumtimes in rather close contact with 
strange passengers. 

One old feller what was a little hard of hearin, and 
was bissy talkin politicks with his back turned the rong 
way, didn't hear the word " Bridge !" and the fust 
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thing he knowd, kerslosh he went heels over hed, rite 
into the water. It was monstrous well for him that it 
wasn't no deeper, or he'd never had another vote in 
this world — for he couldn't swim a lick, and the hoses 
was so pore and hard in the mouth that it tuck 'em 
'bout ten minits to take in sail, so as to stop the bote. 
The captain got him out though, and the old chap went 
below for the balance of the night. 

Hiey packed us into hammocks, as they called 'em, 
to sleep — but I'd been monstrous glad to exchanged 
nine for the worst hammock in Florida. It was nothin 
more than a layer of canvass, then a passenger, then a 
layer of dirty sheet, then another layer of canvass, 
and then another layer of passenger and another sheet, 
and so on to the top. Ther was no sich thing as tumin 
over 'thout nockin yer nees into the ribs of the man 
above you, and when you was once packed in, ther 
was no gettin out til mornin. I never cum so near 
sufibcatin in my life, and never was so anxious to see 
the break of day before. The wimmin and children 
was all packed into one eend of the bote, with nothin 
but a blanket between us and them; and sich other 
musick I never heard before — it was worse than a con- 
cert of cats all night. 

'Bout sunrise we got to the place whar we tuck the 
cars for Troy, Here we tuck a steamer to Albany, and 
from Albany we wasn't long cumin to New York in the 
Knickerbocker. 

So here I am, and by the time you hear from me 
agin I will be home in old Georgia. No more at pre- 
sent from 

Your £rend til deth, 

Jos. Jones. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Fineville, August 6, 1846. 

To Mr. Thompson : — Dear Sir — Once more I take 
my pen to tell you that I arriv here safe and sound last 
Friday night. Nothin didn't happen in the jumey from 
New York to Pineville out of the usual course of tra- 
vellin incidents, and to tell the truth, after I sot my face 
for home, nothin of a common nater — nothin short of a 
terrible railrode collision or the bustin of a steambote 
biler could tuck my mind off from thinkin of the joys 
that was waitin me at home. • • • • 

Pore Mary couldn't hardly contain herself for joy, at 
seein me once more ; and old Miss Stallins had to have 
a fit of the highstericks, jest to show how glad she was. 
The galls all tuck on monstrous, and 'tween bringin the 
old woman to, and kissin the baby and Mary, and 
shakin hands with the niggers and nabors, and tellin 
evrybody 'bout my travels, I hain't had time to do 
nothin else ever sense I cum home. • • • 

Nothin of importance hain't tuck place on the planta- 
tion sense I left, only the deth of pore old Moma. She 
died 'bout three weeks ago, leavin her djdn blessin for 
me. Pore old creter, she was very sorry she couldn't 
see me before she died. Well, she's out of her troubles 
now, and I have the satisfaction to know that she never 
was treated bad, and never suffered for any thing while 
she lived ; and as sumthing bad always has to happen 
when a body's away from home, I spose I ought to be 
satisfied that it's no worse than it is. I'm certain that 
no one on the plantation was better prepared or more 
willin to go than good old Moma, and no one could 
been so well spared by us all. * • • • 

The crap looks fust rate, and the stock is all in good 
order, and evry thing looks like good attention had 
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been paid to it by the overseer, who ses he hain't got 
no complaints to make agin none of the niggers except 
old Saul, what sot the woods afire in one of his possum- 
hunts, and burnt 'bout twenty panels of fence. Old 
Saul always was the most bominable possum-hunter and 
fish-trapper I ever seed in my life ; but he's too old to 
quarrel with him now, and besides, he's a monstrous 
good old feller. Sum of the litde niggers has been 
cuttin up sum antics, and had to have a little buckin to 
keep 'em from spilin 'fore I cum home. But on the 
whole things has gone on much better than I expected, 
and I've made a proclamation of a general pardon for 
all offences, and gin 'em all the presents what I bought 
for 'em in New York. 

If you could see Prissy with her New York riggins 
on, you would think she was the proudest nigger in 
Georgia. She don't want to do nothin now but go to 
church and take the baby out a visitin the nabors. 
Little Henry Clay's grow'd a heap and can be^n to 
talk rite smart, and with his new-fashioned Knicker- 
bocker cote on, and his red velvet cap with a gold 
tossel on it, what I brung from New York for him, he 
is the cuninest-lookin little feller you ever did see. 

The galls is all tickeled to deth with ther new- 
fashioned brestpins, and Mary likes her dresses fust 
rate, only she ses they are too expensive, and won't 
do to wear until next winter. Pore gall, she ses she 
never did think she loved me so much til I was away 
from her, and she ses she wouldn't let me go agin not 
for all the world. Would you blieve it, Mr. Thomp- 
son, she fell away more'n ten pounds while I was gone, 
jest grievin about me. Her mother ses she never did see 
anybody take on so, specially when she red in the paper? 
'bout any railrode accidents or steambote explosions. 

Well, it's all over now, and I don't think we will 
ever be separated agin. Give me home after all. I've 
travelled more'n four thousand miles — I've seed sum 
fourteen states, and more'n. five hundred cities and 
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